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INTRODUCTION 


Thomas Hobbes was bom at Malmesbury on April 5, 1588. 
His father, vicar of Charlton and Westport, near Malmesbury, 
was, says Aubrey, one of the ignorant Sir Johns of Queen 
Elizabeth's time; could only read the prayers of the Church 
and the homilies; and valued not learning, as not knowing the 
sweetness of it." A little after the birth of his son, he struck 
a man, being provoked," and was forced to fly for it. The 
family were brought up by an uncle, Francis Hobbes, a glover 
of Malmesbury. Thomas was sent to school at Westport 
Church and thence went to Magdalen Hall at Oxford in 1603. 
His career at school was the more distinguished. At the 
University ** he did not much care for logic yet he learned it, 
and thought himself a good disputant. He tooke great de- 
light there to go to the bookbinders' and stationers' shops, 
and lye gaping on mappes." After he had taken his B.A. 
degree, the Principal of Magdalen Hall recommended him to 
the Cavendish family, who wanted a tutor for William Caven- 
dish, afterwards second Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes stayed 
with him till 1628, first making the grand tour with his pupil 
and then living for some eighteen years as a member of the 
family. Aubrey tells us that ‘‘ he was his lordship's page and 
rode a hunting and hawking with him and kept his privy 
purse. By this way of life he had almost forgott his Latin. 
He then bought him bookes of an Amsterdam print, that he 
might carry in his pocket (particularly Caesar's Commentaries), 
which he did read in the lobby or antechamber, whilst his lord 
was making his visits;" also that about these times Mr. 
Thomas Hobbes was much addicted to music and practised on 
the bass-viol." He knew Bacon and used to act as his secre- 
tary. "His Lordship (viz. Bacon) would often say that he 
better liked Mr. Hobbes's taking his thoughts than any of the 
others, because he understood what he wrote." 

The second earl died in 1628, and Hobbes was thrown out of 
employment. He became travelling tutor to the son of Sir 
Gervase Clinton for eighteen months. It was at this time, 
according to Aubrey, that the first incident occurred which 
took him from the classics (he had already written though not 
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published his translation of Thucydides) to science and philo- 
sophy. “ He was forty years old before he looked on geo- 
metry which happened accidentally; b^ing in a gentleman’s 
library Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47th Pro- 
position, Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ' By God,’ says 
he, ' this is impossible.’ So he reads the demonstration of 
it, which referred him back to another which he also read, et 
sic deinceps, that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
of that truth. This made him in love with geometry.” 
Probably somewhere about the same time occurred another 
incident which set the train of his thoughts. He was at a 
gathering of learned men when the question was asked, What 
is sensation? Hobbes, thinking over the question, came to 
the conclusion that the only differences in things could be 
differences in their motions, and that therefore sensation must 
be a kind of movement. This threw him back again to 
geometry. In 1631 he was invited to return from Paris, 
where he had been staying, to be tutor to the third Earl of 
Devonshire, then a boy of fourteen. He travelled \vith this 
youth in 1634 and met on this journey the famous scientists 
on the Continent. He saw Galileo and became acquainted 
with Mersenne, the friend of Descartes. Hobbes retained 
his connection with the Cavendish family to the end of 
his life. He returned to England in 1637. In 1640 the 
troubles which led to the summoning of the Short Parliament 
turned Hobbes’ attention from mathematics to politics. He 
was prepared, as we shall see, to apply his mechanical prin- 
ciples to politics as to all other subjects. He ” wrote a little 
treatise in English, wherein he did sett forth and demonstrate 
that the sayd power and righii“were inseparably annexed to 
the sovereignty, which sovereignty they did not then deny to 
^be m the King; biit it seems understood not, or would not 
uhSerstand that inseparability. Of this treatise, though not 
printed, many gentlemen had copies, which occasioned much 
talk of the author; and had not his Majestic dissolved the 
Parliament, it had brought him in danger of his life.” Bishop 
Mainwaring was put in the Tower for preaching absolutism, 
” Then, thought Mr. Hobbes, it is time now for me to shift for 
myself, and so went into France, and resided at Paris.” There 
he stayed for eleven years. He took part in controversy with 
Descartes, little to the satisfaction of either disputant, but 
most of his time was devoted to politics. '' For ten years 
together his thoughts were much, or almost altogether, un- 
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hinged from the mathematiques ; but chiefly intent on his 
Ve Give, and after that on his Leviathan, which was a great 
putt'back to his mathematical! improvement/' The De Give 
was the first elaboration of his political pamphlet, the Leviathan 
the second. Aubrey tells us how the latter book .was written. 

'' He walked much and contemplated, and he had in the head 
of his cane a pen and inkhorn, carried always a notebook in 
his pocket, and as soon as a thought darted, he presently 
entered it into his booke, or otherwise might have lost it. He 
had drawne the designe of the book into chapters, and knew 
whereabout it would come in. Thus that booke was made.” 
In the* meantime Paris became the home of English refugees. 
Hobbes was appointed mathematical tutor to the young 
Prince of Wales. The Leviathan was published in London in 
1651. When Charles returned to Paris after Worcester, 
Hobbes presented him with a manuscript copy of the Leviathan 
“ engrossed in velume in a marvellous fair hand.” For all 
that, the Leviathan got Hobbes into trouble. That is not 
surprising. The last part of the Leviathan consists of violent 
abuse of the Roman Catholic Church under the pleasing title 
of the Kingdom of Darkness.” The fantastic theology of the 
third part is, to say the least, not orthodox. Even the 
political doctrines were no longer so pleasing to the Royalist 
party as they had been in 1640, not because Hobbes had 
changed, but because the Royalists had been beaten. Hobbes' 
doctrine is a vindication of the absolute rights of whatever 
government happens to be in powei^pipt one to suit with the 
divine right of kings under the Commonwealth. “ All honest 
men here,” says a Royalist in Paris at the time, ” are very 
glad that the king has at length banished from his court that 
father of atheists, Mr. Hobbes, who, it is said, hath rendered 
aU the queen's court and very many of the Duke of York's 
family atheists, and if he had been suffered, would have done 
his best to have likewise poisoned the king's court.” 

Hobbes fled to England and made his submission to the, 
Council of State. He lived quietly in England for the rest 
of his life, making his peace widi the king after the Restoration. 
He even came into favour at court. “ His majesty's favours 
were redintegrated to him, and order was given that he should 
have free accesse to his majesty, who was always much de- 
lighted in his ’witt and smart repartees. The witts at court 
were wont to bayte him, but he would make his part good and 
feared none of them. The king would call him the Beare: 
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Here comes the Beare to be bay ted, '' This honour did not last 
for long. After 1666 there were murmurings against his 
atheism. A committee of the parliament was instructed to 
receive information on the Leviathan. There was a report/' 
says Aubrey, “ that some of the bishops made a motion to 
have the good old gentleman burned for a heretique." Nothing 
happened except that Hobbes burned some of his papers in a 
needless alarm, that the publication of Behemoth, his book on 
the causes of the Civil War, was forbidden, and that Pepys in 
1688 had to pay twenty-four shillings for a second-hand copy 
of the Leviathan, as the bishops would not allow it to be 
reprinted. 

Meanwhile Hobbes had been developing his scientific and 
philosophical doctrines. The De Corpore, the exposition of his 
scientific materialism, was published in 1655. Unfortunately 
it contained a rash mathematical adventure, Hobbes' claim 
to have squared the circle, which drew him into a long and 
fierce controversy with the Savilian professor of mathematics 
at Oxford — Wallis. Hobbes was wrong fr6m the beginning, 
but he kept up the fight with pamphlet and counterpamphlet, 
giving himself away more and more hopelessly as he went on, 
till he was ninety years old. His love for geometry was 
greater than his knowledge. 

In 1675 he left London for good, and spent the next four 
years, till his death, at Chatsworth and Hardwick. 

His character is revealed in the Leviathan , “ He had a 
sharp Witte," says Aubrey. The Leviathan is full of pithy 
sayings, of a rather genial sarcasm. “Words are wise men's 
counters, they do but reckon by them ; but they are the money 
of fooles, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever if but a 
man." “ Aristotle in the first booke of his Politiques, for a 
foundation of his doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more 
worthy to command meaning the wiser sort (such as he 
thought himself to be for his philosophy); others to serve 
(meaning those that had strong bodies but were not philo- 
sophers as he)." It is with the mysteries of our religion, as 
with wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole have 
the virtue to cure, but chewed are for the most part cast up 
again without effect." 

He was, as he himself says with a certain complacency, 
naturally timorous. The Leviathan is based on the assump- 
tion that the first law of man's nature is to seek peace and 
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that there is nothing for which it is worth while even to risk 
one’s life. His main virtue, as also his supreme defect, is his 
realism, if we use that term of a capacity of seeing with great 
clearness and honesty everything in human behaviour which 
one without faith or emotion can see. He was almost over- 
whelmingly sensible. “ Being mostly of a cheerful and 
pleasant humour, he affected not at all austerity and gravity 
and to look severe. He considered gravity and heavinesse 
of countenance not so good marks of assurance of God’s favour 
as a cheerful, charitable, and upright behaviour, which are 
better signes of religion than the zealous maintaining of con- 
troverted doctrines.” It was like Hobbes to remember of 
doctrines only that they were controverted. He was, as we 
have seen, in love with geometry and had a passion for reason- 
ing, but for all that he wrote his autobiography in Latin 
elegaic verse he had not much poetry in him. “ He had 
alwayes bookes of prick-song lying on his table — e.g. of H, 
Lawes’ songs — which at night, wlxen he was abed, and fiie doors 
made fast, and was sure nobody heard him, he sang aloud 
(not that he had a good voice) but for his health’s sake; he 
did believe it did his lunges good, and conduced much to pro- 
long his life.” The only passages in the Leviathan that come 
near poetry are those inspired by fear. ” Every man, especially 
those that are over-provident, are in an estate like to that of 
Prometheus. For as Prometheus (w-hich interpreted is the 
prudent man) was bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large 
prospect, where, an eagle feeding on his liver, devoured in the 
day as much as was repaired in the night; so that man, which 
looks too far before him, in the case of future time, hath his 
heart all the day long gnawed on by feare of death, poverty, 
or other calamity, and has no repose; nor pause of his anxiety, 
but in sleep.” He had Meredith’s Comic Spirit with the 
poetry out of it and fear ” sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof.” 

The Leviathan has often been dismissed as a book written 
to justify a particular and temporal purpose. We are often 
told nowadays that it was written to defend Stuart absolutism. 
His enemies accused him of writing it “to flatter Oliver.” 
Both accusations are unjust. Hobbes pleased neither paxty, 
for his pu^pse was to carry out what he calls “ the first and 
fundamental! Law of Nature, which is to seek peace and 
follow it.” There would have been no Civil War, he was 
sure, if men had known the truth of the doctrines he had 
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discovered. The Leviathan, indeed, was allowed to have an 
immediate occasion. Published in 1651, it justified those of 
the king's party who had given in to parliament after Wor- 
cester when the king’s cause was hopeless, a thoroughly 
Hobbesian purpose. But whether that or the wider and 
nobler purpose of saving England from civil war in the future 
was uppermost in Hobbes’ mind, he would never have allowed 
that the arguments of the Leviathan had been in any way 
wrested to suit a purpose. For his account of the state was 
meant to be essentially scientific, deduced from the eternal 
nature of man, depending on immutable laws of nature. His 
principles were for urgent immediate application only because 
they had been so lamentably neglected. They were as true 
of tie states of Greece and Rome as of the modem nation state 
of the seventeenth century. “For though in all places of the 
world,” he says, *"men should lay the foundation of their 
houses on the sand, it could not thence be inferred that it so 
ought to be. The skill of making and maintainmg common- 
wealths consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arithmetique and 
Geometry; not (as tennis play) on practise only; which 
Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity or the method 
to find out.” Yet at the same time, if the main argument of the 
Leviathan is meant to be of universal application, its expres- 
sion is determined largely by temporal circumstances and by 
Hobbes’ opposition to contemporary doctrines, which, as he 
thought, were endangering the state. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries saw the birth of the modem state. 
The Reformation had destroyed the basis of the mediaeval. 
That had rested on a religious basis, on the common accept- 
ance on the part of kings and people of one religion. Obedience 
to law was a part of men’s obedience to God. The mler had 
behind him the authority of God; but if he issued commands 
which were clearly against the law of God, he was clearly not 
acting as ruler, and might be disobeyed. The mler was above 
his own laws but under God’s or under the law of nature. 
Obviously the political importance of this doctrine will depend 
on who is to say what is and what is not according to the law 
of nature. The law of nature had found formulation in two 
ways: Firstly, in the principles of law enunciated and followed 
tin the courtsV and secondly, in the declarations of the Church. 

I The political importance of the first was seen in the claims of 
(common law to override statute law; the courts would not 
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recognise a command of the sovereign which was against the 
law of nature as formulated in common law; of the second 
in the claim of the Church to the right to dispense subjects 
of their duty of obedience to the sovereign. These checks 
were salutary so long as all inhabitants of the state re- 
cognised a common authority. After the Reformation, how- 
ever, the state was threatened by the control of an alien 
Church. The changing times demanded new legislation and 
new powers for the government, which suited ill with the 
predominance of common over statute law. Further, the 
doctrine of the right of private judgment introduced by the 
Reformation gave rise to new and serious complications. For 
if it is the right of each and every individual to decide for 
himself what is and what is not according to the law of nature, 
he must decide for himself when he is and when he is not to 
obey the law of the state, and i£ the state is to respect his de- 
cisions, any perverse individual may hold up the government. 
We find Cromwell, for example, complaining to the Levellers 
that the doctrine of the law of nature may be carried too far. 

Hobbes is well aware of all these dangers to the modem state. 
The great common lawyers like Coke had been on the parlia- 
ment side. Hobbes is therefore earnest in his account of the 
laws of nature, in Chapters XIV., XV., and again in Chap- 
ter XXVI., to insist that the laws of nature are only binding 
when they are also commands of the sovereign. He first gave 
clear enunciation to the necessary supremacy of statute over 
common law, which is now a commonplace of government. He 
is continually girding at the individuals who pretend that their 
conscience forbids them to obey the law. “ If men were at; 
liberty to take for God's commandements their own dreams 
and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of private men, scarce 
two men would agree upon what is God's commandement; 
and yet in respect of them, every man would despise the Com- 
mandements of the Commonwealth." " The Diseases of a 
Commonwealth proceed from the poison of seditious doctrines; 
whereof one is That every private man is Judge of Good and 
Evill actions. This is true in the condition of their Nature, 
when there are no Civill Lawes, and also under Civill govern- 
ment, in such cases as are not determined by the Law. But 
-.otherwise it is manifest, that the measure of Good and Evill 
actions, is the Civill Law; and the Judge the Legislator, who 
is alwayes Representative of the Commonwealth. From this 
false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with themselves and 
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dispute the commands of the Commonwealth ; and afterwards 
to obey, or disobey them, as in their private judgements they 
shall think fit. Whereby the Commonwealth is distracted and 
Weakened. Another doctrine repugnant to Civill Society, is 
that whatsoever a man does against his Conscience, is Sinne ; 
and it dependeth on the presumption of making himself judge 
of Good and Evill.” A third is, That Faith and Sanctity 
are not to be attained by Study and Reason, but by super- 
natural Inspiration or Infusion, or again, “When Christian 
men take not their Christian sovereign for God's Prophet, 
they must either take their owne Dreames, for the Prophecy 
they mean to be governed by, and the tumour of their hearts 
for the Spirit of God; or they must suffer themselves to be 
lead by some strange Prince ; or by some of their fellow subj ects, 
that can bewitch ^em by slaunder of the government, into re- 
bellion, without other miracle to confirm their calling, than 
sometimes an extraordinary successe, and Impunity; and by 
this means destroying all laws, both divine and humane, 
reduce all Order, Government and Society, to the first Chaos of 
Violence and Civill Warre." 

There must, therefore, be some authority to declare among 
the diversity of men's opinions what is right and what is 
wrong, what is and what is not in accordance with the law of 
nature. If that authority be other than the sovereign, there 
will be conflict between it and the sovereign. The claim to 
jurisdiction over spiritual matters is the head and front of the 
Church's offending. “ There be also that think there may be 
more soules (that is more Soveraigns) than one in a Common- 
wealth ; and set up a Supremacy against the Soveraignty ; 
Canons against Lawes; and a Ghostly Authority against the 
Civill ; working on men's minds, with words and distinctions, 
that of themselves signifie nothing, but bravery (by their 
obscurity) that there walketh (as some think invisibly) 
another Kingdome, as it were a Kingdom of Fayries, in the 
dark. ... For notwithstanding the insignificant distinction 
of Temporall and Ghostly, they are still two Kingdomes, and 
every Subject is subject to two Masters. For seeing the 
Ghostly Power challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne, 
it challengeth by consequence the right to declare what is 
Law (Sinne being nothing but the transgression of the Law:) 
and again the Civill Power challenging to declare what is Law, 
every Subject must obey two Masters, who both will have 
their Commands be observed as Law; which is impossible. 
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Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the Civill, which is the 
power of the Commonwealth, must be subordinate to the 
Ghostly and then there is no Soveraingty but the Ghostly : or 
the Ghostly must be subordinate to fhe Temporall, and then 
there is no Supremacy but the Temporall** 

Hobbes is prepared to assert for the sovereign all the powers 
that the most extreme Papalist ever claimed for the Pope. 
He is therefore a thoroughgoing Erastian. The Church is to be 
controlled entirely and absolutely by the Sovereign in spite of 
all that Roman Catholics or Presbyterians may say. Against 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church he makes unceasing 
war. • It is “ the Kingdome of Darknesse,” a Confederacy of 
Deceivers, that to obtain dominion over men in this present 
world, endeavour by dark and erroneous Doctrines, to extin- 
guish in them the Light, both of Nature and of the GospeH; 
and so to disprepare them for the Kingdome of God to come.*' 

“ As often as there is any repugnancy between the Politicall 
designs of the Pope and other Christian Princes, as there is 
very often, there ariseth such a mist amongst their subjects, 
that they know not a stranger that thrusteth himself into the 
throne of their lawful! Prince, from him whom they had them- 
selves placed there; and in this Darknesse of mind, are made 
to fight one against another, without discerning their enemies 
from their friends, under the conduct of another man's 
ambition," 

All these dangerous doctrines rested on the accepted doctrine 
of the law of nature, and with this Hobbes deals in charac- 
teristic fashion. He gives a list of the laws of nature in 
Chapters XIV. and XV., adding two of his own, but with 
him the expression " laws of nature " has an entirely new 
implication. The doctrine depended on the unquestioned 
assumption that the moral law was binding on all men both 
as individuals and as state functionaries. It implied that law 
depends upon morality. Hobbes tries to show that morality 
rests on law. He was not prepared to allow that morality 
could be the ultimate basis of tlie state, for men differed so in 
their opinions that no secure basis could be found in their 
moral opinions and were yet so self-confident that they would 
trust no man to tell them what was right and wrong. But 
though men differ in their opinions and their respect for 
authority, they are all alike in their desires. They all desire 
self-preservation, and all agree that it is better to' be alive 
than dead. To the ordinary list of the laws of nature, Hobbes 
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prefaces two of his own. “ The first and fundamental! law of 
nature is to seek peace and follow it. The Second the Summe 
of the Right of Nature is By all means we can to defend our- 
selves.'' Now these are obviously not laws in the sense of 
commands or of principles of how we ought to act. They 
purport to be rather what we should call scientific laws, state- 
ments of how human nature necessarily behaves. What are 
ordinarily called moral laws are, according to Hobbes, merely 
methods of achieving the end of self-preservation which is 
fundamental in man. These dictates of Reason, men use 
to call by the name of Lawes, but improperly: for they are 
but Conclusions or Theoremes concerning what conduceth to 
the conservation and defence of themselves.*^ “ The Laws of 
Nature are Immutable and Eternall: For Injustice, Ingrati- 
tude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acception of persons, and the 
rest can never be made lawfull. For it can never be that Warre 
shall preserve life and Peace destroy it.** It is in fact a truth 
of nature that if you behave in certain ways to other people, 
they will resent it and the result will be disturbing to you, and 
for that reason such kinds of conduct are unreasonable and 
against the law of nature. The complementary doctrine holds 
that there is no point in a man*s obeying the laws of nature, 
i.e. behaving in a friendly way to other people, unless they are 
going to do the same to him. For he that should be modest, 
and tractable, and performe all he promises, in such time and 
place, when no man els should do so, should but make himself 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain mine, contrary 
to the ground of all Lawes of Nature, which tend to Nature*s 
preservation.** Hobbes* doctrine^ then, is that we should all 
desire to live at peace with our neighbours. “ The Lawes of 
Nature oblige in foro inierno ; that is to say, they bind to a 
desire they should take place.'* But it would be reckless 
madness to bind oneself to actions according to the laws of 
nature without a guarantee that other men will also be bound. 
Where can we get a guarantee.? Not in our tmst of them. 
For it is man's nature, according to Hobbes, to be dffident 
and disixustful. We would act well, only we distmst them; 
'they would act well, only they distmst us, or in language 
suited to the present day, “ We, conscious of our peaceful in- 
tentions, would disarm, but we distmst the aggressive inten- 
tions of the Germans; while the Germans, conscious of their 
peaceable intentions, would disarm, but they are distmstful 
of the aggressive intentions of the English." From this vicious 
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circle there is no escape, according to Hobbes, unless there be 
some third power which will impartially restrain us both. 
That ‘power is the civil authority. I can act morally if I 
know -that, i£ other people do not reciprocate, they will be 
punished by the law. The institution of a government, then, 
which punishes wrongdoing, makes morality possible. With- 
out it morality is foolish recklessness ; with it, it is the dictate 
of reason. Therefore, pnly those laws of nature are binding 
which the law will enforce, and hence it is the ofiSce of the 
sovereign to interpret the law of nature. For though it is 
naturally reasonable, yet it is by the Soveraign Power that 
it is law.” From all this it follows that if there is ever a con- 
flict between a law of nature and the state’s law, the state’s 
law must be obeyed, for the only point of obeying the laws of 
nature is that they conduce to security, and the maintenance 
of the state is the first and most essential condition of security. 
If the king violates a law of nature, and Hobbes is quite pre- 
pared to admit that he probably will, we may not, therefore, 
disobey him. For though the king by so doing will dimmish 
security, our disobedience will only make matters worse. It 
becomes, therefore, the very essence of the law of nature that 
we should not appeal to it against the sovereign. Was ever 
doctrine more completely turned inside out ? 

Hobbes would indignantly ^eny the accusation that he is 
immoral. He is prepared to give high honour to morality in 
its place. If only men will give up the notion that it can ever 
be their duty to disobey the sovereign, he will be the first to 
emphasise the advantages of moral behaviour. He is even 
ready to admit that the sovereign is bound by the laws of 
nature in the sense that if he acts against them, he is bound to 
pay for it. Only, he would have added, let not the subjects 
therefore think that he is responsible to them. Hobbes would 
agree with all that men say about the eternal consequences of 
good and evil behaviour both in men and states. His failure 
was that he thought that morality was nothing but a means 
of obtaining desirable consequences. There are some,” says 
Nietzsche, “ who think it virtuous to say, ‘ Virtue is neces- 
sary,’ but in truth they only believe that police'are necessary.” 

"Tf a man’s supreme duty is to preserve his own life, as Hobbes 
and some more modern writers have held, then Hobbes is right. 
He quotes in favour of his interpretation of the Laws of 
Nature, ” that Law of the Gospell ; Whatsoever you require 
th^ -p^srs shouM do to you, 'that do ye to fhem ' He would not 
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have dared to quote, Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.’* 

Hobbes’ attack on the ordinary doctrine of the law of 
nature brings out part of his own distinctive theory. The 
rest is contained in his treatment of another contemporary 
political doctrine, that of the. Social Contract. This was the 
other great theory besides that of the law of nature which 
men used to justify resistance to the state’s authority. The 
theory was founded on feudal practice, reinforced by the part 
played by covenant in the Old Testament and by the im- 
portance of contract in Roman Law. The authority of the 
king was thought of as resting on a contract made between 
him and his people that they would obey and that he would 
perform the duties of his office. If the contract was broken 
by either party, the other was naturally absolved from ful- 
filling his share. If the king disregarded the fundamental 
laws of the realm in accordance with which he had promised 
to govern, his subjects were absolved from their obedience. 
Hobbes must obviously have regarded such a doctrine as 
dangerous. Milton, in his pamphlet on “ The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates ” uses the theory to defend the execu- 
tion of Charles I. At the same time there was much in it that 
was congenial to Hobbes, for it represented the state as rest- 
ing not on authority but on each man’s doing what seemed 
reasonable to himself. He proceeded, therefore, to turn it to 
his own purposes. The Social Contract theory, as it had 
ordinarily been held, rested on a moral basis, on the assump- 
tion that if you had made a promise you were bound to keep 
it. It had also an obvious political defect. It provided no 
means of detennining when the contract had been broken. 
Hobbes attacks both these points. No man would make a 
covenant or contract with another without some guarantee 
that the other man will keep his part of the bargain. It is 
the essence of a contract that the different parties fulfill their 
shares at different times, and therefore that it implies con- 
fidence. But what guarantee, Hobbes asks as before, have 
we for such trust. None, unless there is some impartial third 
party which will punish whichever of the contracting parties 
defaults. There can, therefore, be no contract between kings 
and people because there can be no third party to punish 
either king or people if they default. Similarly, there can be 
no third party to say when the king or the people have broken 
their contract. If there yfeire, that third party would be set 
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over both king and people and would be really sovereign. The 
sovereign then cannot be a party to the contract ? What then 
is left of the Social Contract theory ? There is a contract, says 
Hobbes, between the individuals of a state to obey some one 
else, the sovereign, on whom they then devolve all their 
rights. Hobbes’ account of the social contract is deduced 
from his view of human nature. Men naturally seek their 
own preservation, but being naturally apprehensive of danger 
from all sources and distrustful of each other, they are driven 
on to seek power and control over others. All passions may 
be reduced to the Desire of Power.” ‘‘The object of man’s 
desire is not to enjoy once only and for one instant of time, but 
to assure for ever the way of his future desire. And therefore 
the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men tend, not 
only to the procuring, but also to the assuring of a contented 
life.” From this arises “ a general inclination of mankind, a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth only in death.” All men acting in this way, the 
result is naturally war, a war ‘‘ of every man against every 
man,” “ no Arts, no Letters; no Society; and which is worst 
of all, contmuall feare, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short.” The 
restless desire of every man for assurance has led to most 
complete insecurity. Their reason bids them seek some way 
out. It might seem at first sight that they might agree to 
live at peace, having found how disagreeable war is. That 
will not satisfy Hobbes. Men are too distrustful and com- 
petitive for that. General dislike of the increasing burden of 
armaments in Europe at the present day does not make men 
agree to disarm. Their distrust of one another prevents it. 
Men, therefore, according to Hobbes, realise that there is no 
use making an agreement “ that a man be willing, when 
others are so too, as farre forth, as for Peace, and defence of 
himself e, he shall think it necessary, to lay down his right to all 
things, and be contented with so much liberty against other 
men, as he would allow other men against himself e ” unless 
they at the same time set up some common power to punish 
breaches of the agreement. “ Covenants, without the Sword, 
are but Words and of no strength to secure a man at all. 
Therefore notwithstanding the Lawes of Nature, if there be no 
Power erected, or not great enough for our security; every 
man will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength and act 
for caution against all other men.” 
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There can then be no social contract unless it is one to set 
up a power excluded from the contract against whom, there- 
fore, the contract gives no appeal. “ The only way to erect 
such a Common Power, as may be able to defend them from the 
invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their own In- 
dustrie, and by the fruites of the Earth, they may nourish 
themselves and live contentedly : is to conf erre all their power 
and strength upon one man or upon one Assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one Will, . . . This done, the multitude so united in one 
Person, is called a Commonwealth, in Latine Civitas. This is 
the generation of that great Leviathan or rather (to speak 
more reverently) of that Mortall God, to which we owe under 
the Immortall God our peace and defence.” 

Thus is the second argument by which men sought to excuse 
rebellion turned against themselves. 

Hobbes’ treatment of both these arguments depends 
obviously on his view of human nature. That is the founda- 
tion of his doctrine. It might be thought that this needs no 
refutation. When we read the ingenious comparison be- 
tween bees and ants and men in Chapter XVII., which is very 
much to the advantage of the insects, we may feel that it is not 
worth while arguing with such an old cynic. Hobbes, how- 
ever, cannot be thus lightly disregarded. His account of 
human nature purports to be scientific, not an empirical 
judgment which we might think biassed by cynicism as he 
would thmk ours biassed by sentimentality. He can be 
refuted only if we can show that his account is plainly incon- 
sistent with facts he himself acknowledges. Hobbes, as we 
have seen, w^ convinced that all things were to be explained 
^motion. He was a thorough-going exponent of a mechanical 
view of the universe and of man. All science, if properly 
worked out, wiU be seen to be mathematical, politics as much 
as physics. He is, therefore, a determinist. All men are 
actuated by the same principles. They have no control over 
their desires and their desires are not right or wrong, good or 
bad, any more than are the motions of the stars. But men, 
unlike the stars, are endowed with reason, which is nothing 
but seeking into Causes. It forces them to extend the scope 
of their desires and thus to come into conflict with one another. 
Hence is produced what Hobbes calls the state of nature. We 
must notice that Hobbes’ argument does not require that this 
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state of nature ever historically existed. It is an abstraction.' 
It is what would exist at any moment if the sovereign power; 
were removed. 

Can such men form a society ? Hobbes thinks that they can. 
They all have in common the desire for security. If they 
reason they will see that the only way to obtain it is to erect a 
common power to whom they give all their power and whose 
coercion holds the state together. This common power 
cannot be resisted: for resistance to the sovereign d iminis hes 
security, and no man can wish to do that. This is why the 
covenant which forms society cannot be broken, for to do so 
would be contradictory. If we reply that men obviously have 
resisted the sovereign, Hobbes' answer is that that is because, 
misled by various false doctrines, and as yet unilluminated by 
him, they did not know what they were doing. The only 
occasions on which men may rightly resist are occasions when 
they may reasonably resist, t.e'. when the state of nature, bad 
as it is, is better than what threatens them from obedience. 
They may resist if the sovereign threatens to take their lives, 
even if he proposes to make them serve in the army ; for such 
a life is as insecure as the state of nature. Further, of course, 
they may resist if the sovereign does not protect them, for 
then the covenant is dissolved. There is therefore a stage in 
every rebellion at which men are justified, indeed bound, to j 
go over to the other side. '' The obligation of subjects to the | 
sovereign is understood to last as long and no longer than the j 
power lasteth by which he is able to protect them." 

This last admission, though it is one which Hobbes was 
bound to make, wrecks the theory. For, we may ask in 
Hobbes' own words, who is to say when the sovereign is main- 
taining order or not. Hobbes himself in Chapter XVIII. 
affirms that “ men that are so remissely governed, that they 
dare take up Armes, to defend or introduce an Opinion, are 
still in Warre." In other words the Leviathan, that state in 
which the sovereign ensures perfect security against other 
men to all who obey him, has never existed, and the obliga- 
tions incident to it do not exist either. Hobbes' theory 
depends on the assumption that men desire security above 
all things, that there is nothing for which men would think it 
worth while to risk their lives. He thinks that men would 
never rebel if they thought they would lose their lives in the 
process. Society is never in danger from such men. It is 
men who will die rather than tolerate what they hold to be 
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an injustice who endanger the state. If men were as careful 
of their lives as Hobbes makes out, there would be no need of 
a sovereign power. If they were restless, except when they 
had perfect security, there would be no possibility of one. On 
Hobbes' own showing, what security have they against the 
sovereign ? Only the probabiUty that it will not be worth his 
while to kill them if they do whatever he tells them. No one 
who had studied history could take that probability for a 
certainty. 

The search for perfect security thus defeats its own ends. 
Playing for safety alone is the most dangerous way to live. 
Society is only possible through mutual confidence, and 
mutual confidence is possible only because men do not wait to 
behave morally until they are absolutely certain that they 
will meet with the same behaviour again, because, in other 
words, some kind of moral behaviour is more elementary than 
government. 

This criticism of Hobbes' position may be worked out in a 
present-day example, to which we have already referred. The 
mutual rivalry in armaments of the great nations of Europe 
has produced at the present day a condition not unlike Hobbes’ 
state of nature. No one likes it and yet no one can escape from 
it owing to their distrust of one another. How can we hope 
to escape from this condition ? Hobbes' answer is, only if all 
the nations of Europe come together and agree to transfer all 
their powers, say, to the United States or to Montenegro, as 
though their distrust of one another would not prevent their 
doing that. Surely the right answer is, only by so increasing 
the feelings of mutual trust and friendship among nations that 
men would take the risk of disarmament. This does not 
mean that they need be sure that each and every nation will be 
worthy of their trust, but that there will be sufficient desire 
for the continuance of mutual understanding to produce a 
combination that will restrain the possible desires of any one 
to violate it. 

Similarly, without mutual understanding and confidence 
there can be no state, but in no state is that mutual under- 
standing complete. There are always some men who act 
only for their own self-interest and who care nothing for the 
standards of the rest of society. These men are restrained by 
the coercive power of the state, and Hobbes describes rightly 
their relation to the state. But if all men were as Hobbes 
describes them, there could be no state. The sovereign can 
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by its force, restrain men from burglary, but only because 
most men do not want to burgle. Let a government pass a 
law which the great mass of the people are determined to 
disobey and the authority of the state, so far as that law is 
concerned, is nothing. 

We must conclude by saying something of Hobbes' doctrine 
of sovereignty. Divested of its connection with the social 
contract theory, that doctrine has had since Hobbes a memor- 
able history. He preached that sovereignty is indivisible and 
unlimited ; that there must be one and only one authority in 
a state, and that the power of that authority cannot be 
limited by appeals to the law of nature, to the declaration of 
a church or the voice of conscience. Law is to be obeyed 
because it is the command of the sovereign, and that is suffi- 
cient reason. Hobbes was here expressing the demand of the 
modern state that it should be set free from the trammels of 
common law and of the church. His theory of sovereignty 
was followed by Austin, and is still widely prevalent. It is 
put into practice in the British Constitution. For the de- 
velopment of constitutional hberty since Hobbes' time has 
not been mainly an assertion of the limits of the sovereign 
power, but rather a transference of sovereignty from the crown 
to the people. That is not inconsistent with Hobbes' view. 
He always maintained that the sovereign might be a man or 
an assembly of men. 

At the same time, though we have followed Hobbes, other 
nations have not always done the same, and it is obvious that 
the theory of sovereignty has not the imiversality which 
Hobbes and Austin claimed for it. For, as we have seen, the 
ultimate basis of the state cannot be the executive or legislative 
power. It is something at once wider and vaguer, whether we 
call it the mutual understanding of the nation on the general 
will. The truth of the doctrine of sovereignty is that this 
ultimate basis needs some definite organ of expression, that 
any state implies an agreement on the part of its members as 
to how the common will shall find expression and that ques- 
tions of law must be determined by reference to that definite 
organ. Whether men hold that the ultimate basis of law is 
morality or that it is the general will, it is impossible to allow 
individuals to obey or disobey any particular law because 
they think it immoral or because they think it does not re- 
present the general will. That would produce chaos. If 
Conservatives, who thought that the Budget of 1910 did not 
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represent the will of the people, were thereby absolved from 
the necessity of paying income tax, Liberals might claim 
similar exemption on other similar occasions and anarchy 
would be the result. To have orderly government men 
must agree to respect the authority of law, because it is 
the command of those whose interpretation and expression 
of the general will they have agreed to recognise. Whether 
those persons be a King, or Parliament, or House of Commons, 
or the whole people voting in a particular way does not, as 
Hobbes said, essentially matter, but some such recognition 
of authority there must be. 

Yet it does not follow that sovereignty is necessarily, as 
Hobbes maintains, indivisible or unlimited. Hobbes’ argu- 
ment for the indivisibility of sovereignty depends on his 
saying that if two authorities be sovereign and they quarrel, 
there is no one to decide between them. That only means 
that if they quarrel, we must trust that they will arrive at 
some agreement. If the state as a whole depends upon its 
citizens understanding and trusting one another, it may also, 
without too much risk, depend upon difierent groups of its 
citizens doing the same. Lastly, if Hobbes is right in main- 
taining that without some authority there can be no state, it 
is equally important to remember, what he forgets, that the 
power of the sovereign, even though it is legally unlimited, 
actually depends upon the skill with which it gives expression 
to the general will, and that if the sovereign disregards the 
general will, there will come a point at which no amount of 
legal or constitutional machinery will avert disaster. Spinoza 
stated this clearly in criticism of Hobbes, when he declared 
that a sovereign has right in so far as he has might and he has 
might in so far as he rules in such a way that his subjects regard 
rebellion as a greater evil than obedience. 

A. D. LINDSAY. 
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A Review and Conclusion 



TO MY MOST HONOR’D FRIEND Mr. FRANCIS GODOLPHIN 
of Oodolphin 


Honored Sir, 

Yotjr most worthy Brother Mr. Sidney GodolpMn, when he lived, 
was pleas’d to think my studies something, and otherwise to oblige 
mo, as you know, with reall testimonies of his good opinion, great 
in thenaselves, and the greater for the worthinesse of his person. 
For there is not any vertue that disposeth a man, either to the 
service of God, or to the service of his Country, to Civill Society, or 
private Friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his conversa- 
tion, not as acquired by necessity, or affect^ upon occasion, but 
inhierent, and shining in a generous constitution of his nature. 
Therefore in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to your 
selfe, I humbly Dedicate unto you this my discourse of Common- 
wealth. I know not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one side for too great Liberty, and on 
the other side for too much Authority, ’tis hard to passe between the 
points of both unwounded. But yet, me thinks, the endeavour to 
advance the Civill Power, should not be by the Civill Power con- 
demned; nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think 
that Power too great. Besides, I speak not of the men, but (in the 
Abstract) of the Seat of Power, (hke to those simple and unpartiall 
creatures in the Roman Capitol, that with their noyse defended 
those within it, not because they were they, but there,) offending 
none, I think, but those without, or such within (if there be any such), 
as favour them. That which perhaps may most offend, are certain 
Texts of Holy Scripture, alledged by me to other purpose than 
ordinarily they use to be by others. But I have done it with due 
submission, and also (in order to my Subject) necessarily; for they 
are the Outworks of the Enemy, from whence they impugne the 
Civill Power. If notwithstanding this, you find my labour generally 
decryed, you may be pleased to excuse your selfe, and say I am a 
man that love my own opinions, and think all true I say, that I 
honoured your Brother, and honour you, and have presum’d on 
that, to assume the Title (without your knowledge) of being, as I 
am, 

Sib, 

Your most humble, and most 

obedient servant, 

Tho. Hobbes. 


Paris. Aprill If. 1651. 



THE INTRODUCTION 


Nattjbb (the Art whereby God hath made and governea the 
World) is by the Art of man, as in many other things, so in this also 
imitated, that it can make an Artificial Animal. For seeing life is 
but a motion of Limbfe, the begining whereof is in some principall 
part within; why may we not say, that ail AitiomcUa (Engines that 
move themselves by springs and wheeles as doth a watch) have an 
artificial! life? For what is the Hearty but a Spring; and the 
Nerves f but so many Strings; and the Joynts, but so many WheeleSy 
giving motion to the whole Body, such as was intended by the 
Artificer ? Art goes yet further, imitating that Rational! and most 
excellent worke of Nature, Man, For by Art is created that great 
Leviathan called a Common-wealth, or State, (in latine Ciyttas) 
which is but an Artificiall Man; though of greater stature and 
strength than the Naturall, for whose protection and defence it was 
intended; and in which, the Soveraignty is an Artificiall Soul, as 
giving life and motion to the whole body; The Magistrates, and 
other Oflicers of Judicature and Execution, artificiall Joynts; Re- 
ward and Punishment (by which fastned to the seate of the Sove- 
raignty, every joynt and member is moved to performs his duty) 
are the Nerves, that do the same in the Body Naturall; The WeaUh 
and Riches of all the particular members, are the Strength; Salus 
Populi (the peoples safety) its Businesse; Counsellors, by whom all 
things needful! for it to know, are suggested unto it, are the Memory; 
Equity and Lawes, an artificiall Reason and Will; Concord, Health; 
Sedition, Sicknesse; and Civill war. Death. Lastly, the Pacts and 
Covenants, by which the parts of this Body Politique were at first 
made, set together, and united, resemble that Fiat, or the Let us 
make man, pronounced by God in. the Creation. 

To describe the Nature of this Artificial! man, I will consider 

First, the Matter thereof, and the Artificer; both which is Man. 

Secondly, How, and by what Covenants it is made; what are 
the Rights and just Power or Authority of a Soveraigne; and 
what it is that preserveth and dissolveth it. 

Thirdly, what is a Christian Common-wealth. 

Lastly, what is the Kingdoms of Darkness. 

Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of late, That 
Wisedome is acquired, not by reading of Books, but of Men, Conse- 
quently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part can give 
no other proof of being wise, take great delight to shew what they 
think they have read in men, by uncharitable censures of one 
another behind their backs. But there is another saying not of 
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late understood, by which they might learn truly to read one 
another, if they would take the pains; and that is, Nosce teipsum, 
Read thy self: which was not meant, as it is now used, to counten- 
ance, either the barbarous state of men in power, towards their 
inferiors ; or to encourage men of low degree, to a sawcie behaviour 
towards their betters; But to teach us, that for the simihtude of the 
thoughts, and Passions of one man, to the thoughts, and Passions of 
another, whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what he 
doth, when he does tliinky opine^ reason^ hope, feare, &c, and upon 
what grounds; he shall thereby read and know, what are the 
thoughts, and Passions of all other men, upon the like occasions. 
I say the similitude of Passions, wliieli are the same in all men, 
desire, feare, hope, &c; not the simihtude of the objects of the Pas- 
sions, which are the things desired, feared, hoped, &c : for these the 
constitution individual!, and particular education do so vary, and 
they are so easie to be kept from our knowledge, that the characters 
of mans heart, blotted and confounded as they are, with dissembhng, 
lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, are legible onely to 
him that searcheth hearts. And though by mens actions wee do 
discover their designe sometimes; yet to do it without comparing 
them with our own, and distinguishing all circumstances, by which 
the case may come to be altered, is to decypher without a key, and 
be for the most part deceived, by too much trust, or by too much 
dhBfidence; as he that reads, is himself a good or evil man. 

But let one man read another by his actions never so perfectly, 
it serves him onely with his acquaintance, which are but few. He 
that is to govern a whole Nation, must read in himself, not this, or 
that particular man; but Man-kind: which though it be hard to do, 
harder than to learn any Language, or Science; yet, when I shall 
have set down my own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the pains 
left another, will be onely to consider, if he also find not the same 
in himself. Por this kind of Doctrine, admitteth no other Demon- 
stration. 
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PART I.— OF MAN 

CHAP. I 
Of Sense 

Concerning the Thoughts of man, I mil consider them first 
Singly y and afterwards in Trayne, or dependance upon one another. 
Singly i they are every one a Eepresentation or ApparencBy of some 
quality, or other Accident of a body without us; which is commonly 
called an Object. Which Object worketh on the Eyes, Eares, and 
other parts of mans body; and by diversity of working, produceth 
diversity of Apparences. 

The Originall of them all, is that which we call Sense; (For there 
is no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, totally, or 
by parts, been begotten upon the organs of Sense.) The rest are 
derived from that originall. 

To know the naturall cause of Sense, is not very necessary to the 
business now in hand; and I have elsewhere written of the same at 
largo. Nevertheless, to fill each part of my present method, I will 
briefly deliver the same in this place. 

The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, which 
presseth the organ proper to each Sense, either immediatly, as in 
the Tast and Touch; or mediately, as in Seeing, Hearing, and 
Smelling: which pressure, by the mediation of Nerves, and other 
strings, and membranes of the body, continued inwards to the Brain, 
and Heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter pressure, or 
endeavour of the Heart, to deliver it self: which endeavour because 
Outward, seemeth to be some matter without. And this seeming, 
or fancy, is that which men call Sense; and consisteth, as to the 
Eye, in a Light, or Colour figured; To the Eare, in a Sound; To the 
Nostrill, in an Odour; To the Tongue and Palat, in a Savour; And 
to the rest of the body, in Heed, Gold, Hardnesse, Sofinesse, and such 
other quahties, as we discern by Feeling. AH which qiiah’ties called 
Sensible, are in the object that causeth them, but so many several 
motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs diversely. 
Neither in us that are pressed, are they any thing else, but divers 
motions; (for motion, produceth nothing but motion.) But their 
apparence to us is Fancy, the same waking, that dreaming. And as 
pressing, rubbing, or striking the Eye, makes us fancy a fight; and 
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pressing the Eare, produceth a dinne; so do the bodies also we 
see, or hear, produce the same by their strong, though unobserved 
actions. For if those Colours, and Soimds, were in the Bodies, or 
Objects that cause them, they could not bee severed from them, as 
by glasses, and in Eochoes by reflection, wee see they are; where we 
know the thing we see, is in one place; the apparence, in another. 
And though at some certain distance, the reall, and very object 
seem invested with the fancy it begets in us; Yet still the object is 
one thing, the image or fancy is another. So that Sense in all cases, 
is nothing els but original fancy, caused (as I have said) by the 
pressure, that is, by the motion, of externall things upon our Eyes, 
Eares, and other organs thereunto ordained. 

But the Philosophy-schooles, through all the Universities of 
Christendome, grounded upon certain Texts of Aristotle, teach 
another doctrine; and say. For the cause of Vision, that the thing 
seen, sendeth forth on every side a visible species (in English) a 
visible shew, apparition, or aspect, or a being seen; the receiving 
whereof into the Eye, is Seeing. And for the cause of Hearing, that 
the thing heeird, sendeth forth an Audible species, that is, an Audible 
aspect, or Audible being seen; which entring at the Eare, maketh 
Hearing. Nay for the cause of Understanding also, they say the 
thing Understood sendeth forth intelligible species, that is, an in- 
telligible being seen; which comming into the Understanding, makes 
us Understand. I say not this, as disapproving the use of Uni- 
versities; but because I am to speak hereafter of their office in a 
Common-wealth, I must let you see on aU occasions by the way, 
what things would be amended in them; amongst which the 
frequency of insignificant Speech is one. 


CHAP, n 
Of Imagination 

That when a thing lies still, unlesse somewhat els stirre it, it will 
lye stni for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that when 
a thing is in motion, it will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat 
els stay it, though the reason be the same, (namely, that nothing 
can change it selfe,) is not so easily assented to. For men measure, 
not onely other men, but aU other things, by themselves: and 
because they find themselves subject after motion to pain, and lassi- 
tude, think every thing els growes weary of motion, and seeks repose 
of its own accord; little considering, whether it be not some other 
motion, wherein that desire of rest they find in themselves, con- 
sisteth. From hence it is, that the Schooles say, Heavy bodies fall 
downwards, out of an appetite to rest, and to conserve their nature 
in that place which is most proper for them; ascribing appetite and 
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Kno^v^ledge of what is good for their conservation, (which is more 
than man has) to things inanimate, absurdly. 

When a Body is once in motion, it moveth (unless something els 
hinder it) eternally; and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an 
instant, but in time, and by degrees quite extinguish it: And as wee 
see in the water, though the wind cease, the waves give not over 
rowling for a long time after; so also it happeneth in that motion, 
which is made in the internall parts of a man, then, when he Sees, 
Dreams, &c. For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, wee 
still retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscure than 
when we see it. And this is it, the Latines call Imagination, from 
the image made in seeing; and apply the same, though improperly, 
to all the other senses. But the Greeks call it Fancy; which signifies 
apparence, and is as proper to one sense, as to another. Imagination 
therefore is nothing but decaying sense; and is found in men, and 
many other living Creatures, as well sleeping, as waking. 

The decay of Sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion 
made in sense; but an obscuring of it, in such manner, as the light 
of the Sun obscureth the light of the Starres; which starrs do no 
less exercise their vertue by which they are visible, in the day, than 
in the night. But because amongst many stroaks, which our eyes, 
eares, and. other organs receive from extemall bodies, the pre- 
dominant onely is sensible; therefore the light of the Sun being 
predominant, we are not affected with the action of the starrs. And 
any object being removed from our eyes, though the impression it 
made in us remain; yet other objects more present succeeding, and 
working on us, the Imagination of the past is obscured, and made 
weak; as the voyce of a man is in the noyse of the day. From 
whence it foUoweth, that the longer the time is, after the sight, or 
Sense of any object, the weaker is the Imagination. For the con- 
tinuall change of mans body, destroyes in time the parts which in 
sense were moved: So that distance of time, and of place, hath one 
and the same effect in us. For as at a OTeat distance of place, that 
which wee look at, appears dimme, and without distinction of the 
smaller parts; and as Voyces grow weak, and inarticulate: so also 
after great distance of time, our imagination of the Past is weak; 
and wee lose (for example) of Cities wee have seen, many particular 
Streets; and of Actions, many particular Circumstances. This 
decaying seme, when wee would express the thing it self, (T mean 
fancy it selfe,) wee call Ima-gination, as I said before; But when we 
would express the decay, and signifie that the Sense is fading, old, 
and past, it is called Memory. So that Imagination and Memory, 
are but one thing, which for divers considerations hath divers 
names. 

Much memory, or memory of many things, is called Experience. 
Againe, Imagination being only of those things which have been 
formerly perceived by Sense, either all at once, or by parts at 
severall times; The former, (which is the imagining the whole 
object, as it was presented to the sense) is simple Imaginaiion; as 
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when one imagineth a man, or horse, which he hath seen before. 
The other is Compounded; as when from the sight of a man at one 
time, and of a horse at another, we conceive in our mind a Centaure. 
So when a man compoundeth the image of his own person, with the 
image of the actions of an other man; as when a man imagins him- 
self e a Hercules, or an Alexander, (which happeneth often to them 
that are much taken with reading of Romants) it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a Fiction of the mind. Tliere be also 
other Imaginations that rise in men, (though waking) from the 
great impression made in sense: As from gasing upon the Sun, the 
impression leaves an image of the Sun before our eyes a long time 
after; and from being long and vehemently attent upon Geometri- 
cal! Kgures, a man shall in the dark, (though awake) have the 
Images of Lines, and Angles before his eyes: which kind of Fancy 
hath no particular name; as being a thing that doth not commonly 
fall into mens discourse. 

The imaginations of them that sleep, are those we call Dreams. 
And these also (as all other Imaginations) have been before, either 
totally, or by parcells in the Sense. And because in sense, the 
Brain, and Nerves, which are the necessary Organs of sense, are so 
benummed in sleep, as not easily to be movSi by the action of 
Externall Objects, there can happen in sleep, no Imagination; and 
therefore no Dreame, but what proceeds from the agitation of the 
inward parts of mans body; which inward parts, for the connexion 
they have with the Brayn, and other Organs, when they be dis- 
tempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the Imaginations 
there formerly made, appeare as if a man were waking; saving that 
the Organs of Sense being now benummed, so as there is no new 
object, which can master and obscure them with a more vigorous 
impression, a Dreame must needs be more clear e, in this silence of 
sense, than are our waking thoughts. And hence it cometh to 
passe, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible to 
distinguish exactly between Sense and Dreaming. For my part, 
when I consider, that in Dreames, I do not often, nor constantly 
think of the same Persons, Places, Objects, and Actions that I do 
waking; nor remember so long a trayne of coherent thoughts. 
Dreaming, as at other times; And because waking I often observe 
the absurdity of Dreames, but never dream of the absurdities of my 
waking Thoughts; I am well satisfied, that being awake, I know I 
dreame not; though when I dreame, I think my selfe aw^e. 

And seeing dreames are caused by the distemper of some of the 
inward parts of the Body; divers distempers must needs cause 
different Dreams. And hence it is, that lying cold breedeth Dreams 
of Feare, and raiseth the thought and Image of some fearful! object 
(the motion from the brain to the iuner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the Brain being reciprocal!:) And that as Anger causeth 
heat m some parts of the Body, when we are awake; so when we 
sleep, the over heating of the same parts causeth Anger, and raiseth 
up in the brain the Imagination of an Enemy. In the same manner ; 
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as naturall kindness, when we are awake causeth desire; and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body; so also, too much 
heat in those parts, while wee sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagma- 
tion of some kindness shewn. In summe, our Dreams are the 
reverse of our waking Imaginations; The motion when we are 
awake, beginning at one end; and when we Dream, at another. 

The most difiScult discerning of a mans Dream, horn his waking 
thoughts, is then, when by some accident we observe not that we 
have slept: which is easie to happen to a man full of fearful! thoughts ; 
and whose conscience is much troubled; and that sleepetb, without 
the circumstances, of going to bed, or putting off his clothes, as one 
that noddeth in a chayre. For he that taketh pains, and indus- 
triously layes himself to sleep, in case any uncouth and exorbitant 
fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other than a Dream. 
We read of Marcus Brutus, (one that had his life given him by Julius 
CcBsar, and was also his favorite, and notwithstanding murthered 
him,) how at Philippi, the night before he gave batteH to Augustus 
Ccesar, hee saw a fearfull apparition, which is commonly related by 
Historians as a Vision: but considering the circumstances, one may 
easily judge to have been but a short Dream. For sitting in his tent, 
pensive and troubled with the horrour of his rash act, it was not hard 
for him, slumbering in the cold, to di'eam of that which most 
affright^ him; which feare, as by degrees it made him wake; so 
also it must needs make the Apparition by degrees to vanish; And 
having no assurance that he slept, he could have no cause to think 
it a Dream, or any thing but a Vision. And this is no very rare 
Accident: for even they that be perfectly awake, if they be timorous, 
and supperstitious, possessed with fearfull tales, and alone in the 
dark, are subject to the Hke fancies; and believe they see spirits and 
dead mens Ghosts walking in Church-yards; whereas it is either 
their Fancy onely, or els the knavery of such persons, as mskje use 
of such superstitious feare, to passe disguised in the night, to places 
they would not be known to haunt. 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish Dreams, and other 
strong Fancies, from Vision and Sense, did arise the greatest part 
of the Religion of the Gentiles in time past, that worshipped Satyres, 
Fawnes, Nymphs, and the lilce; and now adayes the opinion that 
rude people have of Fayries, Ghosts, and Goblins; and of the power 
of Witches. For as for Witches, I think not that their witchcraft 
is any reall power; but yet that they are justly punished, for the 
false belief e they have, that they can do such mischief e, joyned with 
their purpose to do it if they can: their trade being neerer to a new 
Religion, than to a Craft or Science. And for Fayries, and walking 
Ghosts, the opinion of them has I think been on purpose, either 
taught, or not confuted, to keep in credit the use of Exorcisme, of 
Crosses, of holy Water, and other such inventions of Ghostly men. 
Neverthelesse, there is no doubt, but God can make unnaturall 
Apparitions: But that he does it so often, as men need to feare such 
things, more than they feare the stay, or change, of the course of 
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Nature, which he also can stay, and change, is no point of Christian 
faith. But evill men under pretext that God can do any thing, are 
so bold as to say any thing when it serves their turn, though they 
think it untrue; It is the part of a wise man, to believe them no 
further, than right reason makes that which they say, appear 
credible. If this superstitious fear of Spirits were taken away, and 
with it, Prognostiques from Dreams, false Prophecies, and many 
other things depending thereon, by which, crafty ambitious persons 
abuse the simple people, men woiid be much more fitted than they 
are for civill Obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the Sohooles: but they rather 
nourish such doctrine. For (not knowing what Imagination, or 
the Senses are), what they receive, they teach: some spying, that 
Imaginations rise of themselves, and have no cause: Others that 
they rise most commonly from the Will; and that Good thoughts 
are blown (inspired) into a man, by God; and Evill thoughts by the 
Divell; or that Good thoughts are powred (infused) into a man, by 
God, and Evill ones by the DiveU. Some say the Senses receive the 
Species of things, and deliver them to the Common-sense; and the 
Common Sense delivers them over to the Fancy, and the Fancy to 
the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgement, like handing of 
things from one to another, with many words making nothing 
understood. 

The Imagination that is raysed in man (or any other creature 
indued with the faculty of imagining) by words, or other voluntary 
signes, is that we generally call V rider standing; and is common to 
^S.n and Beast. For a dogge by custome will understand the call, 
or the rating of his Master; and so will many other Beasts. That 
Understanding which is peculiar to man, is the Understanding not 
onely his will; but his conceptions and thoughts, by the sequeU 
and contexture of the names of things into Affirmations, Negations, 
and other formes of Speech: And of this kinde of Understanding 
I shall speak hereafter. 


CHAP, m 

Of the Consequence or Teiaynb of hmginations 

By Consequencet or Trayne of Thoughts, I understand that 
succession of one Gniought to another, which is called (to distinguish 
it from Discourse in words) Mentall Discourse. 

When a man thinketh on any thing whatsoever. His next Thought 
after, is not altogether so casuall as it seems to be. Not every 
Thought to every bought succeeds indifferently. But as wee have 
no Imagination, whereof we have not formerly had Sense, in whole, 
or in parts; so we have no Transition from one Imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in our Senses. The 
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reason whereof is this. All Fancies are Motions within us, reliques 
of those made in the Sense; And those motions that immediately 
succeeded one another in the sense, continue also together after 
Sense; In so much as the former comming again to take place, and 
be praedominant, the later followeth, by coherence of the matter 
moved, in such manner, as water upon a plain Table is drawn which 
way any one part of it is guided by the finger. But because in 
sense, to one and the same thing perceived, sometimes one thing, 
sometimes another succeedeth, it comes to passe in time, that in 
the Imagining of any thing, there is no certainty what we shall 
Imagine next; Onely this is certain, it shall be something that 
succeeded the same before, at one time or another. 

This Trayne of Thoughts, or MentaU Discourse, is of two sorts. 
The first is Vnguidedy without Designe, and inconstant; Wherein 
there is no Passionate Thought, to govern and direct those that 
follow, to it self, as the end and scope of some desire, or other 
passion: In which case the thoughts are said to wander, and seem 
impertinent one to another, as in a Dream. Such are Commonly 
the thoughts of men, that are not onely without company, but also 
without care of any thing; though even then their Thoughts are as 
busie as at other times, but without harmony; as the sound which 
a Lute out of tune would yeeld to any man; or in tune, to one that 
could not play. And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man 
may oft-times perceive the way of it, and the dependance of one 
thought upon another. For in a Discourse of our present civOl 
warre, what could seem more impertinent, than to ask (as one did) 
what was the value of a Roman Penny ? Yet the Cohaerence to me 
was manifest enough. For the Thought of the warre, introduced the 
Thought of the deSvering up the King to his Enemies; The Thought 
of that, brought in the Thought of the delivering up of Christ; and 
that again the Thought of the 30 pence, which was the price of that 
treason: and thence easily followed that malicious question; and 
all this in a moment of time; for Thought is quick. 

The second is more constant; as being regulated by some desire, 
and designe. For the impression made by such things as wee desire, 
or feare, is strong, and permanent, or, (if it cease for a time,) of quick 
return: so strong it is sometimes, as to hinder and break our sleep. 
From Desire, ariseth the Thought of some means we have seen 
produce the Hke of that which we ayme at; and from the thought 
of that, the thought of means to that mean; and so continually, till 
we come to some beginning within our own power. And because 
the End, by the greatnesse of the impression, comes often to mind, 
in case our "thoughts begin to wander, they are quickly again reduced 
into the way: which observed by one of the seven wise men, made 
him give men this praecept, which is now wome out, Reapice finem; 
this is to say, in aU your actions, look often upon what you would 
have, as the thing that directs all your thoughts in the way to 
attain it. 

The Trayn of regulated Thoughts is of two kinds; One, when of 
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an effect imagined, wee seek the causes, or means that produce it: 
and this is common to Man and Beast. The other is, when imagining 
any thing whatsoever, wee seek all the possible effects, that can 
by it be })roduced; that is to say, we imagine what we can do with 
it, when wee have it. Of which I have not at any time seen any 
signe, but in man onely; for tliis is a curiosity hardly incident to the 
nature of any living creature that has no other Passion but sensuall, 
such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In summe, the Dis- 
course of the Mind, when it is governed by designe, is nothing but 
Seeking, or the faculty of Invention, which the La tines call Sagacitas, 
and Soiertia; a hunting out of the causes, of some effect, present 
or past; or of the effects, of some present or past cause. Some- 
times a man seeks what he hath lost; and from that place, and time, 
wherein hee misses it, his mind runs back, from place to place, and 
time to time, to find where, and when he had it; that is to say, to 
find some certain, and limited time and place, in which to begin a 
method of seeking. Again, from thence, his thoughts run over the 
same places and times, to find what action, or other occasion might 
make him lose it. This we call Remembrance, or CaUing to mind: 
the Latines call it Reminiscentia, as it were a Re-conning of our 
former actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determinate, within the com- 
passe whereof he is to seek; and then his thoughts run over all the 
parts thereof, in the same manner, as one would sweep a room, to 
find a jewell; or as a Spaniel ranges the field, till he find a sent; or 
as a man should run over the Alphabet, to start a rime. 

Sometime a man desires to know the event of an action; and 
then he thinketh of some like action past, and the events thereof 
one after another; supposing like events will follow like actions. 
As he that foresees what wil become of a Criminal, re-cons what 
he has seen follow on the like Crime before; having this order of 
thoughts, The Crime, the Of&cer, the Prison, the Judge, and the 
Gallowes. Which kind of thoughts is called Foresight, and Prudence, 
or Providence; and sometimes Wisdome; though such conjecture, 
through the difficulty of observing all circumstances, be very fal- 
lacious. But this is certain; by how much one man has more 
experience of things past, than another ; by so much also he is more 
Prudent, and his expectations the seldomer faile him. The Present 
onely has a being in Nature; things Past have a being in the Memory 
onely, but things to come have no being at all; the Future being 
but a fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions Past, to the 
actions that are Present; wliich with most certainty is done by him 
that has most Experience; but not with certainty enough. And 
though it be called Prudence, when the Event answereth our Ex- 
pectation; yet in its own nature, it is but Presumption. For the 
foresight of things to come, which is Providence, belongs onely to 
him by whose will they are to come. From him onely, and super- 
naturally, proceeds Prophecy. The best Prophet naturally is the 
best guesser; and the best guesser, he that is most versed and 
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studied in the matters he guesses at: for he hath most Signes to 
guesse by. 

A Signe, is the Event Antecedent, of the Consequent; and con- 
traiily, the Consequent of the Antecedent, when the like Conse- 
quences have been observed, before: And the oftner they have been 
observed, the lesse uncertain is the Signe. And therefore he that 
has most experience in any kind of businesse, has most Signes, 
whereby to guesse at the Future time; and consequently is the 
most prudent: And so much more prudent than he that is new in 
that kind of business, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
naturall and extemporary vit: though perhaps many young men 
think the contrary. 

Neverthelesse it is not Prudence that distinguisheth man from 
beast. There be beasts, that at a year old observe more, and pursue 
that which is for their good, more prudently, than a child can do 
at ten. 

As Prudence is a Prcesumtion of the Future, contracted from the 
Experience of time Pasti So there is a Priesumtion of things Past 
taken from other things (not future but) past also. For he that 
hath seen by what courses and degrees, a flourishing State hath first 
come into civil warre, and then to ruine; upon the sight of the 
ruines of any other State, will guesse, the like warre, and the like 
courses have been there also. But this conjecture, has the same 
incertainty almost with the conjecture of the Future; both being 
grounded onely upon Experience. 

There is no other act of mans mind, that I can remember, natur- 
ally planted in him, so, as to need no other thing, to the exercise 
of it, but to be born a roan, and live with the use of his five Senses. 
Those other Faculties, of which I shall speak by and by, and which 
seem proper to man onely, are acquired, and encreased by study and 
industry; and of most men learned by instruction, and discipline; 
and proceed all from the invention of Words, and Speech. For 
besides Sense, and Thoughts, and the Trayne of thoughts, the mind 
of man has no other motion; though by the help of Speech, and 
Method, the same Facultyes may be improved to such a height, as 
to distinguish men from all other Living Creatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine, is Finite. Therefore there is no Idea, or 
conception of any thing we call Infinite. No man can have in his 
mind an Image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite swift- 
ness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. Wlien wq 
say any thing is infinite, we signifie onely, that we are not able to 
conceive the ends, and bounds of the thing named; having no 
Conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And therefore 
the Name of God is used, not to make us conceive him; (for he is 
Incom.prehensihle; and his greatnesse, and power are unconceivable ;) 
but that we may honour Mm. Also because whatsoever (as I said 
before,) we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing any 
thing, not subject to sense. No man therefore can conceive any 
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thing, but be must conceive it in some place; and indued with some 
determinate magnitude; and which may be divided into parts; nor 
that any thing is all in this place, and all in another place at the 
same time; nor that two, or more things can be in one, and the 
same place at once; For none of these things ever have, or can be 
incident to Sense; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit 
(without any signification at all,) from deceived Philosophers, and 
deceived, or deceiving Schoolemen. 


CHAP. IV 
Of Speech 

The Invention of PrintiTig, though ingenious, compared with the 
invention of Letters, is no great matter. But who was the first that 
found the use of Letters, is not known. He that first brought them 
into Greece, men say was Cadmus, the sonne of Agervor, King of 
Phsenicia. A profitable Invention for continuing the memory of 
time past, and the conjunction of mankind, dispersed into so many, 
and distant regions of the Earth; and with all difficult, as proceeding 
from a watchfull observation of the divers motions of the Tongue, 
Palat, Lips, and other organs of Speech; whereby to make as many 
differences of characters, to remember them. But the most noble 
and profitable invention of all other, was that of Speech, consisting 
of Names or Appellations, and their Connexion; whereby men 
register their Thoughts; recall them when they are past; and also 
declare them one to another for mutuall utility and conversation; 
without which, there had been amongst men, neither Common- 
wealth, nor Society, nor Contract, nor Peace, no more than amongst 
Lyons, Bears, and Wolves. The first author of Speech was God 
himself, that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight; For the Scripture goeth no further in this 
matter. But this was sufficient to direct him to adde more names, 
as the experience and use of the creatures should give him occasion; 
and to joyn them in such manner by degrees, as to make himself 
understood; and so by succession of time, so much language might 
be gotten, as he had found use for; though not so copious as an 
Orator or Philosopher has need of. For I do not find any thing in 
the Scripture, out of which, directly or by consequence can be 
gathered, that Adam was taught the names of all Figures, Numbers, 
Measures, Colours, Sounds, Fancies, Relations; much less the names 
of Words and Speech, as Generali, SpeciaU, Affirmative, Negative, 
Interrogative, Optative, Infinitive, all which are usefull; and least 
of all, of Entity, Intentionality, Quiddity, and other insignificant 
words of the School 

But all this lan^age gotten, and augmented by Adam and his 
posterity, was again lost at the tower of Babel, when by the hand 
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of God, every man was stricken for his rebellion, with an oblivion 
of his former language. And being hereby forced to disperse them- 
selves into several! parts of the world, it must needs be, that the 
diversity of Tongues that now is, proceeded by degrees from them, 
in such manner, as need (the mother of all inventions) taught them; 
and in tract of time grew every where more copious. 

The general! use of Speech, is to transferre our Mental! Discourse, 
into Verbal; or the Trayne of our Thoughts, into a Trayne of Words; 
and that for two commodities; whereof one is, the Registring of the 
Consequences of our Thoughts; which being apt to slip out of our 
memory, and put us to a new labour, may again be recalled, by such 
words as they were marked by. So that the first use of names, is 
to serve for Markes, or Notes of remembrance. Another is, when 
many use the same words, to signifie (by their connexion and order,) 
one to another, what they conceive, or think of each matter; and 
also what they desire, feare, or have any other passion for. And 
for this use they are called Bvgnes, Speciall uses of Speech are these ; 
First, to Register, what by cogitation, wee find to be the cause of 
any thing, present or past; and what we find things present or past 
may produce, or effect: which in summe, is acquiring of .^s. 
Secondly, to shew to others that knowledge which we have attained; 
which is, to Counsell, and Teach one another. Thirdly, to make 
known to others our wills, and purposes, that we may have the 
mutuall help of one another. Fourthly, to please and delight our 
selves, and others, by playing with our words, for pleasure or 
ornament, innocently. 

To these Uses, there are also foure correspondent Abuses. First, 
when men register their thoughts wrong, by the inconstancy of the 
signification of their words; by which they register for their con- 
ceptions, that which they never conceived; and so deceive them- 
selves. Secondly, when they use words metaphorically; that is, 
in other sense than that they are ordained for; and thereby deceive 
others. Thirdly, when by words they declare that to be their will, 
which is not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve one another: 
for seeing nature hath armed living creatures, some with teeth, some 
with horns, and some with hands, to grieve an enemy, it is but an 
abuse of Speech, to grieve him with the tongue, unlesse it be one 
whom wee are obliged to govern; and then it is not to grieve, but to 
correct and amend. 

The manner how Speech serveth to the remembrance of the 
consequence of causes and effects, consisteth in the imposing of 
Names^ and the Connexion of them. 

Of Names, some are Pro'per, and singular to one onely thing; as 
Peter, John, This man, this Tree: and some are Common to many 
things; as Man, Horse, Tree; every of which though but one 
Name, is nevertheless the name of divers particidar things; in 
respect of aU which together, it is called an UniversaU; there being 
nothing in the world Universal! but Names; for the things named, 
are every one of them Individual! and Singular. 
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One Universal! name is imposed on many things, for their simili- 
tude in some quality, or other accident: And whereas a Proper 
Name bringeth to mind one thing onely; Universals recall any one 
of those many. 

And of Names Universal!, some are of more, and some of lesse 
extent; the larger comprehending the less large: and some again 
of equall extent, comprehending each other reciprocally. As for 
example, the Name Body is of larger signification than the word 
Man, and comprehendeth it; and the names Man and Rationall, 
are of equall extent, comprehending mutually one another. But 
here wee must take notice, that by a Name is not alwayes under- 
stood, as in Grammar, one onely Word; but sometimes by circum- 
locution many words together. For all these words, Hee that in his 
actions observeth the Lawes of his Country, make but one Name, 
equivalent to this one word. Just. 

By this imposition of Names, some of larger, some of stricter 
signification, we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things 
imagined in the mind, into a reckoning of the consequences of 
Appellations. For example, a man that hath no use of Speech at 
all, (such, as is bom and remains perfectly deafe and dumb,) if he 
set before his eyes a triangle, and by it two right angles, (such as 
are the corners of a square figure,) he may by meditation compare 
and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equall to those 
two right angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shewn 
him cMerent in shape from the former, he cannot know without a 
new labour, whether the three angles of that also be equall to the 
same. But he that hath the use of words, when he observes, that 
such equality was consequent, not to the length of the sides, nor to 
any other particular thing in his triangle; but onely to this, that 
the sides were straight, and the angles three; and that that was all, 
for which he named it a Triangle; will boldly conclude Universally, 
that such equality of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and re- 
gister his invention in these generall termes. Every triangle hath its 
three angles equall to two right angles. And thus the consequence 
found in one particular, comes to be registred and remembred, as 
an Universall rule; and discharges our mentall reckoning, of time 
and place; and delivers us from all labour of the mind, saving the 
first; and makes that which was found true here, and now, to be 
true in all times and places. 

But the use of words in registring our thoughts, is in nothing so 
evident as in Numbring. A natural! foole that could never learn 
by heart the order of numerall words, as one, two, and three, may 
observe every stroak of the Gock, and nod to it, or say one, one, one; 
but can never know what houre it strikes. And it seems, there 
was a time when those names of number were not in use; and men 
were fayn to apply their fingers of one or both hands, to those things 
they desired to keep account of; and that thence it proceeded, that 
now our numerall words are but ten, in any Nation, and in some 
but five, and then they begin again. And he that can tell ten, if ha 
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recite them out of order, will lose himselfe, and not know when he 
has done: Much lesse will he be able to adde, and substract, and 
performe all other operations of Arithmetique. So that without 
words, there is no possibility of reckoning of Numbers; much lesse 
of Magnitudes, of Swiftnesse, of Force, and other things, the reckon- 
ings whereof are necessary to the being, or well-being of man-kincL 

When two Names are joyned together into a Consequence, or 
Affirmation; as thus, A man is a living creature; or thus, if he he a 
man, he is a living creature, If the later name Living creature, signifie 
all that the former name Man signifieth, then the affirmation, or 
consequence is true; otherwise For True and False are attri- 
butes of Speech, not of Things. And where Speech is not, there is 
neither Truth nor Falshood. Errour there may be, as when wee 
expect that which shall not be; or suspect what has not been: but 
in neither case can a man be charged with Untruth. 

Seeing then that truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth, had need to remem- 
ber what every name he uses stands for; and to place it accordingly; 
or else he will find himselfe entangled in words, as a bird in Imae- 
twiggs; the more he struggles, the more belimed. And therefore 
in Geometry, (which is the<>nely Science that it hath pleased God 
hitherto to bestow on mankind,) men begin at settling the significa- 
tions of their words; which settling of significations, they call 
Definitions; and place them in the beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires 
to true Knowledge, to examine the Definitions of former Authors ; 
and either to correct them, where they are negligently set down ; or 
to make them himselfe. For the err ours of Definitions multiply 
themselves, according as the reckoning proceeds; and lead men into 
absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without 
reckoning anew from the beginning; in which lyes the foundation 
of their errours. From whence it hapi^ens, that they which trust 
to books, do as they that cast up many little summs into a greater, 
without considering whether those little summes were rightly cast 
up or not; and at last finding the errour visible, and not mistrusting 
their first grounds, know not which way to cleere themselves; but 
spend time in fluttering over their bookes; as birds that entring by 
the chimney, and finding themselves inclosed in a chamber, flutter 
at the false light of a glasse window, for want of wit to consider 
which way they came in. So that in the right Definition of Names, 
lyes the first use of Speech; which is the Acquisition of Science: 
And in wrong, or no Definitions, lyes the first abuse; from which 
proceed all false and senslesse Tenets; which make those men that 
take their instruction from the authority of books, and not from 
their own meditation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men endued with true Science are above it. For between 
true Science, and erroneous Doctrmes, Ignorance is in the middle. 
Natural! sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature it selfe cannot erre: and as men abound in copiousnesse of 
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language; so they become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. 
Nor is it possible without Letters for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by disease, or ill 
constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For words are wise mens 
counters, they do but reckon by them: but they are the mony of 
fooles, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, 
or a Thomas, or any other Doctor whatsoever, if but a man. 

Subject to Names, is whatsoever can enter into, or be considered 
in an account; and be added one to another to make a summe; or 
substracted one from another, and leave a remainder. The Latines 
called Accounts of mony RatioTies, and accounting, Eatiocinatio: 
and that which we in bills or books of account call Items, they called 
Nomina; that is. Names: and thence it seems to proceed, that they 
extended the word Ratio, to the faculty of Reckoning in all other 
things. The Greeks have but one word \6yo^, for both Speech and 
Reason; not that they thought there was no Speech without Reason; 
but no Reasoning without Speech: And the act of reasoning they 
called Syllogisms; which signifieth summing up of the consequences 
of one saying to another. And because the same things may enter 
into account for divers accidents; their names are (to shew that 
diversity) diversly wrested, and diversified. This diversity of 
names may be reduced to foure general! heads. 

First, a thing may enter into account for Matter, or Body; as 
living, sensible, rationaU, hot, cold, moved, quiet; with all which 
names the word Matter, or Body is understood; all such, being 
names of Matter. 

Secondly, it may enter into account, or be considered, for some 
accident or quality, which we conceive to be in it; as for being moved, 
for being so long, for being hot, &c; and then, of the name of the 
thing it selfe, by a little change or wresting, wee make a name for 
that accident, which we consider; and for living put into the account 
life; for moved, motion; for hot, heat; for long, length, and the like: 
imd all such Names, are the names of the accidents and properties, 
by which one Matter, and Body is distinguished from another. 
These are called names Abstract; because severed (not from Matter, 
but) from the account of Matter. 

Thirdly, we bring into account, the Properties of our own bodies, 
whereby we make such distinction: as when any thing is Seen by 
us, we reckon not the thing it selfe; but the sight, the Colour, the 
Idea of it in the fancy: and when any thing is heard, wee reckon it 
not; but the hearing, or sound onely, which is our fancy or concep- 
tion of it by the Fare: and such are names of fancies. 

Fourthly, we bring into account, consider, and give names, to 
Names themselves, and to Speeches: For, generall, universaU, 
speciall, cequivocaU, are names of Names. And Affirmation, In- 
terrogation, Commandement, Narration, Syllogisms, Sermon, Oration, 
and many other such, are names of Speeches. And this is all the 
variety of Names Positive; which are put to mark somewhat which 
is in Nature, or may be feigned by the mind of man, as Bodies that 
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are, or may be conceived to be; or of bodies, the Properties that are, 
or may be feigned to be; or Words and Speech. 

There be also other Names, called Negative; which are notes to 
signifie that a word is not the name of the thing in question; as these 
words Nothing^ no man, infinite, indocible, three wantfoure, and the 
like; which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting of 
reckoning; and call to mind our past cogitations, though they be 
not names of any thing; because they make us refuse to admit of 
Names not rightly used. 

All other Names, are but insignificant sounds; and those of two 
sorts. One, when they are new, and yet their meaning not ex- 
plained by Definition; whereof there have been aboundance coyned 
by Schoole-men, and pusled Philosophers. 

Another, when men make a name of two Names, whose significa- 
tions are contradictory and inconsistent; as this name, an incor- 
foreall hody, or (which is aU one) an incorporeaU mibstai%ce, and a 
great number more. For whensoever any affirmation is false, the 
two names of which it is composed, put together and made one, 
signifie nothing at all. For example, if it be a false affirmation to 
say a quadrangle is round, the word round qtuidrangle signifies 
nothing; but is a meere sound. So likewise if it be false, to say that 
vertue can be powred, or blown up and down; the words In-powred 
vertue, In-hloum vertue, are as absurd and insignificant, as a round 
quadrangle. And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senslesse 
and insignificant word, that is not made up of some Latin or Greek 
names. A Frenchman seldome hears our Saviour called by the 
name of Parole, but by the name of Verhe often; yet Verhe and 
Parole differ no more, but that one is Latin, the other French. 

When a man upon the hearing of any Speech, hath those thoughts 
which the words of that Speech, and their connexion, were ordained 
and constituted to signifie; Then he is said to understand it: Under- 
standing being nothing else, but conception caused by Speech. And 
therefore if Speech be peculiar to man (as for ought I know it is,) 
then is Understanding peculiar to him also. And therefore of 
absurd and false affirmations, in case they be universall, there can 
be no Understanding; though many think they understand, then, 
when they do but repeat the words softly, or con them in their mind. 

What kinds of Speeches signifie the Appetites, Aversions, and 
Passions of mans mind; and of their use and abuse, I shall speak 
when I have spoken of the Passions. 

The names of such thmgs as affect us, that is, which please, and 
displease us, because all men be not alike affected with the same 
thing, nor the same man at all times, are in the common discourses 
of men, of inconstant signification. For seeing all names are im- 
posed to signifie our conceptions; and all our affections are but 
conceptions; when we conceive the same things differently, we can 
hardly avoyd different naming of them. For though the nature of 
that we conceive, be the same; yet the diversity of our reception of 
it, in respect of different constitutions of body, and prejudices of 
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opinion, gives every thing a tincture of our different passions. And 
therefore in reasoning, a man must take heed of words; which 
besides the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a 
signification also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker; such as are the names of Vertues, and Vices; For one man 
calleth Wisdome, what another calleth feare; and one cruelty, what 
another justice; one prodigality, what another magTianimity ; and 
one gravity, what another stupidicy, &c. And therefore such names 
can never be true grounds of any ratiocination. No more can 
Metaphors, and Tropes of speech: but these are less dangerous, 
because they profess their inconstancy; which the other do not. 


CHAP. V 

0/ Reason, and Science 

When a man ReasonetJi, hee does nothing else but conceive a 
summe totall, from Addition of parcels; or conceive a Remainder, 
from Suhstraction of one summe from another: which (if it be done 
by Words,) is conceiving of the consequence of the names of all the 
parts, to the name of the whole; or from the names of the whole and 
one part, to the name of the other part. And though in some things, 
(as in numbers,) besides Adding and Suhstracting, men name other 
operations, as Multiplying and Dividing; yet they are the same; 
for Multiplication, is but Adding together of things equall ; and 
Division, but Substracting of one thing, as often as we can. These 
operations are not incident to Numbers onely, but to all manner of 
things that can be added together, and taken one out of another. 
For as Arithmeticians teach to adde and substract in nuyribers ; so 
the Ge 'metricians teach the same in lines, figures (solid and super- 
ficial!,) angles, proportions, times, degrees of smfinesse, force, power, 
and the like; The Logicians teach the same in Consequences of words; 
adding together tivo Names, to make an Affirmation; and tux> 
Affirmations, to make a Syllogisme; and many Syllogismes to make 
a Demonstration; and from the summe, or Conclusion of a Syllogisme, 
they substract one Proposition, to finde the other. Writers of Poli- 
tiqiies, adde together Pactions, to find mens duties; and Lawyers, 
Lawes, and facts, to find what is right and wrong in the actions of 
private men. In summe, in what matter soever there is place for 
addition and suhstraction, there is also place for Reason; and where 
these have no place, there Reason has nothing at all to do. 

Out of all which we may define, (that is to say determine,) what 
that is, which is meant by this word Reason, when wee reckon it 
amongst the Faculties of the mind. For Reason, in this sense, is 
nothing but Reckoning (that is, Adding and Substracting) of the 
Consequences of general! names agreed upon, for the marking and 
signifying of our thoughts; I say marking them, when we reckon 
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by our selves; and signifying, when we demonstrate, or approve 
our reckonings to other men. 

And as in Arithmetique, unpractised men must, and Professors 
themselves may often erre, and cast up false; so also in any other 
subject of Reasoning, the ablest, most attentive, and most practised 
men, may deceive themselves, and inf erre false Conclusions; Not 
but that Reason it selfe is alwayes Right Reason, as well as Aritli- 
metique is a certain and infalhble Art: But no one mans Reason, 
nor the Reason of any one number of men, makes the certaintie-, 
no more than an account is therefore well cast up, because a great 
many men have unanimously approved it. And therfore, as when 
there is a controversy in an account, the parties must by their own 
accord, set up for right Reason, the Reason of some Arbitrator, 
or Judge, to whose sentence they will both stand, or their con- 
troversie must either come to blowes, or be undecided, for want 
of a right Reason constituted by Nature; so is it also in all debates 
of what kind soever: And when men that think themselves wiser 
than all others, clamor and demand right Reason for judge; yet 
seek no more, but that things should be determined, by no other 
mens reason but their own, it is as intolerable in the society of men, 
as it is in play after trump is turned, to use for trump on every 
occasion, that suite whereof they have most in their hand. For 
they do nothing els, that will have every of their passions, as it 
comes to bear sway in them, to be taken for right Reason, and that 
in their own controversies: bewraying their want of right Reason, 
by the claym they lay to it. 

The Use and End of Reason, is not the finding of the summe, 
and truth of one, or a few consequences, remote from the first 
definitions, and settled significations of names; but to begin at 
these; and proceed from one consequence to another. For there 
can be no certainty of the last Conclusion, without a certainty of 
all those Afiormations and Negations, on which it was grounded, 
and inferred. As when a master of a family, in taking an account, 
casteth up the summs of ail the bills of expence, into one sum; 
and not regarding how each bill is summed up, by those that ^ve 
them in account; nor what it is he payes for; he advantages him- 
self no more, than if he allowed the account in grosse, trusting to 
every of the accountants skill and honesty: so also in Reasoning 
of all other things, he that takes up conclusions on the trust of 
Authors, and doth not fetch them from the first Items in every 
Reckoning, (which are the significations of names settled by defini- 
tions), loses his labour; and does not know any thing; but onely 
beleeveth. 

When a man reckons without the use of words, which may be 
done in particular things, (as when upon the sight of any one thing, 
wee conjecture what was likely to have preceded, or is hlvely to 
follow upon it;) if that which he thought likely to follow, foUowes 
not; or that which he thought likely to have preceded it, hath not 
preced^ it, this is called EmiOB; to which even the most prudent 
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men are subject. But when we Keason in Words of general! 
signification, and fall upon a generall inference which is false; 
though it be commonly called Error, it is indeed an Aestodity, 
or senslesse Speech, For Error is but a deception, in presuming 
that somewhat is past, or to come; of which, though it 
were not past, or not to come; yet there was no impossibility 
discoverable. But when we make a generall assertion, unlesse it 
be a true one, the possibility of it is unconceivable. And words 
whereby w'e conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
Absurd, Insignificant, and Non-sense. And therefore if a man 
should talk to me of a round Quadrangle; or accidents of Bread in 
Cheese; or Immateriall Substances; or of A free Subject; A free-W ill; 
or any Free, but free from being hindred by opposition, I should 
not say he were in an Errour; but that his words were without 
meaning; that is to say, Absurd. 

I have said before, (in the second chapter,) that a Man did excell 
all other Animals in this faculty, that when he conceived any thing 
whatsoever, he was apt to enquire the consequences of it, and what 
effects he could do with it. And now I adde this other degree of 
the same excellence, that he can by words reduce the consequences 
he findes to generall Rules, called Theoremes, or Afhorismes; that 
is, he can Reason, or reckon, not onely in number; but in all other 
things, whereof one may be added unto, or substracted from another. 

But this priviledge, is allayed by another; and that is, by the 
priviledge of Absurdity; to which no living creature is subject, 
but man onely. And of men, those are of all most subject to it, 
that prof esse Philosophy. For it is most true that Cicero sa3rth 
of them somewhere; that there can be nothing so absurd, but may 
1)0 found in the books of Philosophers. And the reason is manifest. 
For there is not one of them that begins his ratiocination from the 
Definitions, or Explications of the names they are to use; which is 
a method that hath been used onely in Geometry; whose Con- 
clusions have thereby been made indisputable. 

The first cause of Absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want of 
Method; in that they begin not their Ratiocination from Defini- 
tions; that is, from settled significations of their words: as if they 
could cast account, without knowing the value of the numeral! 
words, one, two, and three. 

And whereas all bodies enter into account upon divers considera- 
tions, (which I have mentioned in the precedent chapter;) these 
considerations being diversly named, divers absurdities proceed 
from the confusion, and unfit connexion of their names into asser- 
tions. And therefore 

The second cause of Absurd assertions, I ascribe to the giving 
of names of bodies, to accidents; or of accidents to bodies; As th^ 
do, that say. Faith is infused, or inspired; when nothing can be 
powred, or breathed into any thing, but body; and that, extension 
is body; that phantasmes are spirits, &c. 

The third I ascribe to the giving of the names of the accidents 
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of bodies without ils, to the accidervls of our ovm bodies \ as they do 
that say, the colour is in the body, the sound is in the ayre, &c. 

The fourth, to the giving of the names of bodies, to names, or 
speeches; as they do that say, that there be things universall; that 
d living creature is Genus, or a generall thing, &c. 

The fifth, to the giving of the names of accidents, to names and 
speeches; as they do that say, the nature of a thing is its definition; 
a mans command is his will; and the like. 

The sixth, to the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other Rhetoricall 
figures, in stead of words proper. For though it be lawfull to say, 
(for example) in common speech, the way goeth, or leadelh hither, or 
thither. The Proverb sayes this or that (whereas wayes cannot go, nor 
Proverbs speak;) yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, such 
speeches are not to be admitted. 

The seventh, to names that signifie nothing; but are taken up, 
and learned by rote from the Schooles, as hypostatical, transub- 
stantiate, consuhstantiate, eternal - Now, and the like canting of 
Schoolemen. 

To him that can avoyd these things, it is not easie to fall into any 
absurdity, unlesse it be by the len^h of an account; wherein he 
may perhaps forget what went before. For all men by nature 
reason alike, and well, when they have good principles. For who 
is so stupid, as both to mistake in Geometry, and also to persist 
in it, when another detects his error to him ? 

By this it appears that Reason is not as Sense, and Memory, 
borne with us; nor gotten by Experience onely, as Prudence is; 
but attayned by Industry; first in apt imposing of Names; and 
secondly by getting a good and orderly Method in proceeding from 
the Elements, which are Names, to Assertions made by Connexion 
of one of them to another; and so to Syllogismes, which are the 
Connexions of one Assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge 
of aU the Consequences of names appertaining to the subject in 
hand; and that is it, men call Soeencb. And whereas Sense and 
Memory are but knowledge of Fact, which is a thing past, and 
irrevocable; Science is the knowledge of Consequences, and depen- 
dance of one fact upon another: by which, out of that we can 
presently do, we know how to do something else when we will, 
or the hke, another time: Because when we see how any thing 
comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner; when the 
like causes come into our power, wee see how to make it produce 
the like effects. 

Children therefore are not endued with Reason at all, tdl 
they have attained the use of Speech: but are called Reason- 
able Creatures, for the possibility apparent of having the use of 
Reason in time to come. And the most part of men, though they 
have the use of Reasoning a little way, as in numbring to some 
degree; yet it serves them to little use in common life; in which 
they govern themselves, some better, some worse, according to their 
differences of experience, quioknesse of memory, and inclinations 
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to severall ends; but specially according to good or evill fortune, 
and the errors of one another. For as for Science, or certain rules 
of their actions, they are so farre from it, that they know not what 
it is. Geometry they have thought Conjuring: But for other 
Sciences, they who have not been taught the beginnings, and some 
progresse in them, that they may see how they be acquired and 
generated, are in this point like children, that having no thought 
of generation, are made believe by the women, that their brothers 
and sisters are not born, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that have no Science, are in better, and nobler 
condition with their naturall Prudence; than men, that by mis- 
reasoning, or by trusting them that reason wrong, fall upon false 
and absurd generall rules. For ignorance of causes, and of rules, 
does not set men so farre out of their way, as relying on false rules, 
and taking for causes of what they aspire to, those that are not so, 
but rather causes of the contraiy. 

To conclude. The Light of humane minds is Perspicuous Words, 
but by exact definitions first snuffed, and purged from ambiguity; 
Reason is the pace; Encrease of Science, the way; and the Benefit 
of man-kind, the end. And on the contrary. Metaphors, and 
senslesse and ambiguous words, are like ignes fatui; and reasoning 
upon them, is wandering amongst innumerable absiurdities ; and 
then end, contention, and sedition, or contempt. 

As, much Experience, is Prudence; so, is much Science, Salience. 
For though wee usually have one name of Wisedome for them both; 
yet the Latines did alwayes distinguish between Prudentia and 
Sapientia ; ascribing the former to Experience, the later to Science. 
But to make their difference appeare more cleerly, let us suppose 
one man endued with an excellent naturall use, and dexterity in 
handling his armes; and another to have added to that dexterity, 
an acquired Science, of where he can offend, or be offended by Ms 
adversarie, in every possible posture, or guard: The ability of the 
former, would be to the ability of the later, as Prudence to Sapience; 
both usefull; but the later infallible. But they that trusting 
onely to the authority of books, follow the blind blindly, are like 
him that trusting to the false rules of a master of Fence, ventures 
prsesumptuously upon an adversary, that either kills, or disgraces 
him. 

The signes of Science, are some, certain and infallible; some, 
uncertain. Certain, when he that pretendeth the Science of any 
thing, can teach the same; that is to say, demonsti’ate the truth 
thereof perspicuously to another: Uncertain, when onely some 
particular events answer to his pretence, and upon many occasions 
prove so as he sayes they must. Signes of prudence are all 
uncertain; because to observe by experience, and remember all 
circumstances that may alter the successe, is impossible. But in 
any businesse, whereof a man has not infallible Science to proceed 
by; to forsake his own naturall judgement, and be guided by generall 
sentences read in Authors, and subject to many exceptions, is a 
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signe of folly, and generally scorned by the name of Pedantry. 
And even of those men themselves, that in Counceils of the Common- 
wealth, love to shew their reading of Politiques and History, very 
few do it in their domestique afiaires, where their particular interest 
is concerned; having Prudence enough for their private affaires: 
but in publique they study more the reputation of their ovrae wit, 
than the successe of anothers businesse. 


CHAP. Yl 

Of the Intericnir Beginnings of Voluntary Motiofis : commonly called 
the Passions. And the Speeches hy which they are expressed 

There be in Animals, two sorts of Motions peculiar to them: 
One called Vitall; begun in generation, and continued without 
interruption through their whole life; such as are the course of the 
Bloud, the Pulse, the Breathing, the Concoction, Nutrition, Excretion, 
Slc; to which Motions there needs no help of Imagination: The 
other is Animall motion, otherwise called Voluntary motion; as 
to go, to speak, to rmve any of our limbes, in such manner as is first 
fancied in our minds. That Sense, is Motion in the organs and 
interiour parts of mans body, caused by the action of the things 
we See, Heare, <Ssc; And that Fancy is but the Reliques of the same 
Motion, remaining after Sense, has been already sayd in the first 
and second Chapters. And because going, speaking, and the like 
Voluntary motions, depend alwayes upon a precedent thought of 
whither, which way, and what; it is evident, that the Imagination 
is the first internall beginning of all Voluntary Motion. And 
although unstudied men, doe not conceive any motion at all to be 
there, where the tiling moved is invisible; or the space it is moved 
in, is (for the shortnesse of it) insensible; yet that doth not hinder, 
but that such Motions are. For let a space be never so little, that 
which is moved over a greater space, whereof that little one is part, 
must &st be moved over that. These small beginnings of Motion, 
within the body of Man, before they appear in walking, speaking, 
striking j and other visible actions, are commonly called Endeavour. 

This Endeavour, when it is toward something which causes it, 
is called Appetite, or Desire; the later, being the generaU name; 
and the other, often-times restrayned to signifie the Desire of Food, 
namely Hunger and Thirst. And when the Endeavour is fromward 
something, it is generally called Aversion. These words Appetite, 
and Aversion we have from the Laiines; and they both of tiiem 
signifie the motions, one of approaching, the other of retiring. So 
also do the Greek words for the same, which arc opy.^, and dcpopuh- 
For Nature it selfe does often presse upon men those truths, which 
afterwards, when they look for somewhat beyond Nature, they 
stumble at. For the Schooles find in meere Appetite to go, or move. 
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no actuall Motion at all: but because some Motion they must 
acknowledge, they call it Metaphoricall Motion; which is but an 
absurd speech: for though Words may be called metaphoricall; 
Bodies, and Motions cannot. 

That which men Desire, they are also sayd to Love: and to Hate 
those things, for which they have Aversion. So that Desire, and 
Love, are the same thing; save that by Desire, we alwayes signifie 
the Absence of the Object; by Love, most commonly the Presence 
of the same. So also by Aversion, we signifie the Absence; and by 
Hate, the Presence of the Object. 

Of Appetites, and Aversions, some are born with men; as appetite 
of food, Appetite of excretion, and exoneration, (which may also and 
more properly be called Aversions, from somewhat they feele in 
their Bodies;) and some other Appetites, not many. The rest, 
which are Appetites of particular things, proceed from Experience, 
and triall of their effects upon themselves, or other men. For of 
things wee know not at all, or believe not to be, we can have no 
further Desire, than to tast and try. But Aversion wee have for 
things, not onely which we know have hurt us; but also that we 
do not know whether they will hurt us, or not. 

Those things which we neither Desire, nor Hate, we are said to 
Cordemne: Contempt beiog nothing else but an immobility, or 
contumacy of the Heart, in resisting the action of certain things; 
and proceeding from that the Heart is already moved otherwise, 
by other more potent objects; or from want of experience of them. 

And because the constitution of a mans Body, is in continuall 
mutation; it is impossible that all the same things should alwayes 
cause m him the same Appetites, and Aversions: much lesse can 
all men consent, in the Desire of almost any one and the same 
Object. 

But whatsoever is the object of any mans Appetite or Desire; 
that is it, which he for his part calleth Qoodi And the object of his 
Hate, and Aversion, Evill; And of his Contempt, Ft^e and Incon- 
siderable. For these words of Good, Evill, and Contemptible, are 
ever used with relation to the person that useth them: There being 
nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any common Buie of Good 
and Evill, to be taken from the nature of the objects themselves; 
but from the Person of the man (where there is no Common-wealth;) 
or, (in a Common-wealth,) from the Person that representeth it; 
or from an Arbitrator or Judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set up, and make his sentence the Buie thereof. 

The Latine Tongue has two words, whose significations approach 
to those of Good and Evill; but are not precisely the same; And 
those are Pulchrum and Turpe. Whereof the former signifies that, 
which by some apparent signes promiseth Good; and the later, 
that, which promiseth Evil. But in our Tongue we have not so 
generail names to expresse them by. But for Pulchrum, we say 
in some things, Fayre; in others, Beaviifull, or Eandsomei or 
GallarU, or Honourable, or Comely, or Amiable; and for Turpe, 
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Foule, Deformed, TJgly, Base, Nauseous, and the like, as the subject 
shall require; All which words, in their proper places signifie 
nothing els, but the Mine, or Countenance, that promiseth Good 
and EviL So that of Good there be three kinds; Good in the 
Promise, that is Pulchrum; Good in Effect, as the end desired, 
which is called Jucundum, Delightfull; and Good as the Means, 
which is called Utile, Profitable; and as many of Evil: For Evill, 
in Pronaise, is that they call Turpe; Evil in Effect, and End, is 
Molestum, Unpleasant, Trouhlesome; and Eviil in the Means, 
hiutile. Unprofitable, HurtfulL 

As, in Sense, that which is really within us, is (as I have sayd 
before) onely Motion, caused by the action of extemall objects, but 
in apparence; to the Sight, Light and Colour; to the Eare, Sound; 
to the Nostriil, Odour, cfcc: so, when the action of the same object 
is continued from the Eyes, Eares, and other organs to the Heart; 
the real effect there is nothing but Motion, or Endeavour; which 
consisteth in Appetite, or Aversion, to, or from the object moving. 
But the apparence, or sense of that motion, is that wee either call 
Delight, or Troitblh Or Mind. 

This Motion, which is called Appetite, and for the apparence of 
it Delight, and Pleasure, seemeth to be, a corroboration of Vital! 
motion, and a help thereunto; and therefore such things as caused 
Delight, were not improperly called Jucunda, {d Juvando,) from 
helping or fortifying; and the contrary, Molesta, Offensive, from 
hindering, and troubling the motion vit^t 

Pleasure therefore, (or Delight,) is the apparence, or sense of Good; 
and Molestation or Displeasure, the apparence, or sense of Evill. 
And consequently aU Appetite, Desire, and Love, is accompanied 
with some Delight more or lease; and all Hatred, and Aversion, 
with more or lease Displeasure and Offence. 

Of Pleasures, or Delights, some arise from the sense of an object 
Present; And those may be called Pleasures of Sense, (The word 
sensuall, as it is used by those onely that condemn them, having 
no place till there be Lawes.) Of this kind are all Onerations and 
Exonerations of the body; as also all that is pleasant, in the Sight, 
Rearing, Smell, Tost, or Touch; Others arise from the Expectation, 
that proceeds from foresight of the End, or Consequence of things; 
whether those things in the Sense Please or Displease; And these 
are Pleasures of the Mind of him that draweth those consequences; 
and are generally called Joy. In the like manner, Displeasures, 
are some in the Sense, and called Payne; others, in the Expectation 
of consequences, and are called Geiefe. 

These simple Passions called Appetite, Desire, Love, Aversion, 
Rate, Joy, and Qriefe, have their names for divers considerations 
diversifi^ As first, when they one succeed another, they are 
diversly called from the opinion men have of the likelihood of 
attaining what they desire. Secondly, from the object loved or 
hated. Thirdly, from the consideration of many of them together. 
Fourthly, from the Alteration or succession it selfe, 
c 
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Por Appetite with an opinion of attaining, is called Hope. 

The same, without such opinion, Despatre. 

Averaioni with opinion of Hurt from the object, Feabe. 

The same, with hope of avoyding that Hurt by resistence. 
Courage. 

Sudden Courage, Anger. 

Constant Hope, Confidence of our selves. 

Constant Despayre, Diffidence of our selves. 

Anger for great hurt done to another, when we conceive the same 
to be done by Injury, Indignation. 

Desire of good to another. Benevolence, Good Will, Charity. 
If to man generally. Good Nature. 

Desire of Kiches, Covetousnesse : a name used alwayes in 
signification of blame; because men contending for them, are 
displeased with one anothers attaining them; though the desire 
in it seLfe, be to be blamed, or allowed, according to the means by 
which those Riches are sought. 

Desire of Office, or precedence, Ambition: a name used also in 
the worse sense, for the reason before mentioned. 

Desire of things that conduce but a little to our ends; And fear 
of things that are but of little hindrance, Pusillanimity. 

Contempt of little helps, and hindrances, Magnanimity. 

Magnanimity, in danger of Death, or Wounds, Valour, 
Fortitude, 

Magnanimity, in the use of Riches, Liberality. 

Pusillanimity, in the same Wretchednesse, Misebablenesse ; 
or Parsimony; as it is liked, or disliked. 

Love of Persons for society, ICindnesse. 

Love of Persons for Pleasing the sense onely, Naturall Lust. 

Love of the same, acquired from Rumination, that is. Imagination 
of Pleasure past, Luxury. 

Love of one singularly, with deshe to be singularly beloved, The 
Passion Of Love. The same, with fear that the love is not mutuaU, 
Jealouste. 

Desire, by doing hurt to another, to make him condemn some fact 
of his own, Revengefulnesse. 

Desire, to know why, and how. Curiosity ; such as is in no living 
creature but Mam so that Man is distinguished, not onely by his 
Reason; but also by this singular Passion from other Aniinals; 
in whom the appetite of food, and other pleasures of Sense, by 
prasdominance, take away the care of knowing causes; which 
is a Lust of the mind, that by a perseverance of delight in the 
continuaU and indefatigable generation of Knowledge, exceedeth 
the short vehemence of any carnall Pleasure. 

Feare of power invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from 
tales pubhquely allowed, Religion; not allowed. Superstition. 
And when the power imagined, is tnily suoh as we imagine. True 
Religion. 

Feare, without the apprehension of why, or what, Panique 
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Tebeob; called so from the Fables, that make Pan the author of 
them; whereas in truth, there is alwayes in him that so feareth, 
first, some apprehension of the cause, though the rest run away by 
Example; every one supposing his fellow to know why. And 
therefore this Passion happens to none but in a throng, or multitude 
of people. 

Joy^ from apprehension of novelty, ADMiRATioisr ; proper to Man, 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause. 

Joy, arising from imagination of a mans own power and ability, 
is that exultation of the mind which is called Glorying: which if 
grounded upon the experience of his own former actions, is the same 
vath Confidence: but if grounded on the flattery of others ; or onely 
supposed by himself, for delight in the consequences of it, is called 
Vaine-Glory: which name is properly given; because a well 
grounded Confidence begetteth Attempt; whereas the supposing 
of power does not, and is therefore rightly called Yaine, 

Grief e, from opinion of want of power, is called Dejection of 
mind. 

The vain-ghry which consisteth in the feigning or supposing of 
abilities in our selves, which we know are not, is most incident to 
young men, and nourished by the Histories, or Fictions of Gallant 
Persons; and is corrected oftentimes by Age, and Employment. 

Sudden Glory, is the passion which maketh those Grimaces called 
Laughter; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own, 
that pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed 
thing in another, by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud 
themselves. And it is incident most to them, that are conscious 
of the fewest abilities in themselves; who are forced to keep them- 
selves in their own favour, by observing the imperfections of other 
men. And therefore much Laughter at the defects of others, is a 
signe of Pusillanimity. For of great minds, one of the proper 
workes is, to help and free others from scorn; and compare them- 
selves onely with the most able. 

On the contrary, Sudden Dejection, is the passion that causeth 
Weeping; and is caused by such accidents, as suddenly take away 
some vehement hope, or some prop of their power: And they are 
most subject to it, that rely principally on helps extemall, such as 
are Women and Children. Therefore some Weep for the losse of 
Friends; Others for their unkindnesse; others for the sudden 
stop m^e to their thoughts of revenge, by Reconciliation, But 
in all cases, both Laughter, and Weeping, are sudden motions; 
Custome taking them both away. For no man Laughs at old jests; 
or Weeps for an old calamity. 

Griefe, for the discovery of some defect of ability, is Shame, or 
the passion that discovereth it selfe in Blushing; and consisteth 
in the apprehension of some thing dishonourable; and in young 
men, is a signe of the love of good reputation; and commendable; 
In old men it is a signe of the same; but because it comes too late, 
not commendable. 
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The Contempt of good Reputation is called Impudence. 

Grief e^ for the Calamity of another, is Pi'tty; and ariseth from the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall himself e; and there- 
fore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of this present 
time a Fellow-feeling: And therefore for Calamity arriving from 
great wickedness, the best men have the least Pitty; and for the 
same Calamity, those have least Pitty, that thinlc themselves least 
obnoxious to the same. 

Contempt, or little sense of the calamity of others, is that which 
men call Ceuelty; proceeding from Security of their own fortune. 
For, that any man should take pleasure in other mens great harmes, 
without other end of his own, 1 do not conceive it possible. 

Griefe, for the successe of a Competitor in wealth, honour, or 
other good, if it bo jo3aied with Endeavour to enforce our own 
abilities to equal! or exceed him, is called Emulation; But joyned 
with Endeavour to supplant, or hinder a Competitor, Envie. 

When in the mind of man, Appetites, and Aversions, Hopes, and 
Feares, concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately; 
and divers good and evill consequences of the doing, or omitting 
the thing propounded, come successively into our thoughts; so 
that sometimes we have an Appetite to it; sometimes an Aversion 
from it; sometimes Hope to be able to do it; sometimes Despaire, 
or Feare to attempt it; the whole summe of Desires, Aversions, 
Hopes and Fears, continued till the thing be either done, or thought 
impossible, is that we call Deliberation. 

Therefore of things past, there is no Deliberation’, because 
manifestly impossible to be changed; nor of things known to be 
impossible, or thought so; because men know, or think such 
Deliberation vain. But of things impossible, which we think 
possible, we may Deliberate; not knowing it is in vain. And it 
called Deliberation', because it is a putting an end to the Liberty 
we had of doing, or omitting, according to our o^vn Appetite, or 
Aversion. 

This alternate Succession of Appetites, Aversions, Hopes and 
Fears, is no lesse in other living Creatures then in Man: and there- 
fore Beasts also Deliberate. 

Every Deliberation is then sayd to End, when that whereof they 
Deliberate, is either done, or thought impossible; because till then 
wee retain the liberty of doing, or omitting, according to our Appetite 
or Aversion. 

In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately 
adhsering to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that wee call 
the Will; the Act, (not the faculty,) of Willing. And Beasts 
that have Deliberation, must necessarily also have Will. The 
Definition of the Will, given commonly by the Sohooles, that it is 
a Bationall Appetite, is not good. For if it were, then could there 
be no Voluntary Act against Reason. For a Voluntary Act is that, 
which proceedeth from the Will, and no other. But if in stead of 
a Rationall Appetite, we shall say an Appetite resulting from a 
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precedent Deliberation, then the Definition is the same that I have 
given here. Will therefore is the last Appetite in Deliberating^ 
And though we say in common Discourse, a man had a Will once 
to do a thing, that neverthelesse he forbore to do; yet that is properly 
but an Inclination, which makes no Action Voluntary; because the 
action depends not of it, but of the last Inclination, or Appetite. 
For if the intervenient Appetites, make any action Voluntary; 
then by the same Reason all intervenient Aversions, should make 
the same action Involuntary; and so one and the same action, 
should be both Voluntary & Involuntary. 

By this it is manifest, that not onely actions that have their 
beginning from Covetousnesse, Ambition, Lust, or other Appetites 
to the thing propounded; but also those that have their beginning 
from Aversion, or Feare of those consequences that follow the 
omission, are voluntary actions. 

The formes of Speech by which the Passions are expressed, are 
partly the same, and partly difl'erent from those, by which wee 
expresse our Thoughts. And first, generally all P?.ssions may be 
expressed Indicatively ; as I love, I feare, I joy, I deliberate, I will, 
I command: but some of them have particular expressions by 
themselves, which neverthelesse are not affirmations, unlesse it be 
when they serve to make other inferences, besides that of the Passion 
they proceed from. Deliberation is expressed Suhjunciively; which 
is a speech proper to signifie suppositions, with their conse- 
quences; as, If this he done, then this will follow; and differs not 
from the language of Reasoning, save that Reasoning is in generall 
words; but Deliberation for the most part is of Particulars. The 
language of Desire, and Aversion, is Imperative; as Do this, forheare 
that; which when the party is obliged to do, or forheare, is Command; 
otherwise Prayer; or els Counsell. The language of Vain-Gloiy, 
of Indignation, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative: But of the 
Desire to know, there is a peculiar expression, called Interrogative; 
as, What is it, when shall it, how is it done, and why so ? other language 
of the Passions I find none: For Cursing, Swearing, Reviling, and 
the like, do not signifie as Speech; but as the actions of a tongue 
accustomed. 

These formes of Speech, I say, are expressions, or voluntary 
significations of onr Passions: but certain signes they be not; 
because they may be used arbitrarily, whether they that use them, 
have such Passions or not. The best signes of Passions present, are 
either in the countenance, motions of the body, actions, and ends, 
or aimes, which we otherwise know the man to have. 

And because in Deliberation, the Appetites, and Aversions are 
raised by foresight of the good and evill consequences, and sequels 
of the action whereof we Deliberate; the good or evill effect thereof 
dependeth on the foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which 
very seldome any man is able to see to the end. But for so farre 
as a man seeth, if the Good in those consequences, be greater than 
the Evill, the whole chaine is that which Writers call Apparent, or 
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SeemiTig Good. And contrarily, when the Evill exceedeth the Good, 
the whole is Apparent or Seeming EviUi so that he who hath by 
Experience, or Reason, the greatest and surest prospect of Conse- 
quences, Deliberates best himselfe; and is able when he will, to 
give the best counsell unto others. 

ContimiaU successe in obtaining those things which a man from 
time to time desireth, that is to say, continuall prospering, is that 
men call Felicity; I mean the Felicity of this life. For there 
is no such thing as perpetuall Tranquillity of mind, while we live 
here; because Life it selfe is but Motion, and can never be without 
Desire, nor without Feare, no more than without Sense. What 
kind of Felicity God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour 
him, a man shall no sooner know, than enjoy; being joyes, that now 
are as incomprehensible, as the word of Schoole-men Beatificall 
Vision is unintelligible. 

The forme of Speech whereby men signiJie their opinion of the 
Goodnesse of any thing, is Praise. That whereby they signifie 
the power and ^eatnesse of any thing, is IVlAGNiFYiNa. And that 
whereby they signifie the opinion they have of a mans Felicity, 
is by the Greeks called fiaKapio-p^d^^ for which wee have no name in 
our tongue. And thus much is sufficient for the present purpose, 
to have been said of the Passions. 


CHAP. VTI 

Of the Ends, or Resolutions of Discourse 

Of all Discourse^ governed by desire of Know] edge, there is at 
last an End, either by attaining, or by giving over. And in the chain 
of Discourse, wheresoever it be interrupted, there is an End for that 
time. 

If the Discourse be meerly MentaU, it consisteth of thoughts 
that the thing will be, and will not be, or that it has been, and has 
not been, alternately. So that wheresoever you break oil the chayn 
of a mans Discourse, you leave him in a Prsesumption if it will he, 
or, it will not he ; or it has been, or, has not been. All which is Opinion. 
And that which is alternate Appetite, in Deliberating concerning 
Good and Evil; the same is alternate Opinion, in the Enquiry of 
the truth of Past, and Fviure. And as the last Appetite in Deliber- 
ation, is called the Will; so the last Opinion in search of the truth 
of Past, and Future, is called the Judgement, or Eesolute and 
Finall Sentence of him that discour seth. And as the whole chain 
of Appetites alternate, in the question of Good, or Bad, is called 
Deliberation; so the whole chain of Opinions alternate, in the 
question of True, or False, is called Doubt. 

No Discourse whatsoever, can End in absolute knowledge of 
Pact, past, or to come. For, as for the knowledge of Fact, it is 
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originally. Sense; and ever after, Memory. And for the knowledge 
of Consequence, which I have said before is called Science, it is not 
Absolute, but Conditional!. No man can know by Discourse, that 
this, or that, is, has been, or will be; which is to know absolutely: 
but onely, that if This be, That is; if This has been. That has been; 
if This shall be, That shall be: which is to know conditionally; 
and that not the consequence of one thing to another; but of one 
name of a thing, to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the Discourse is put into Speech, and begins 
with the Definitions of Words, and proceeds by Connexion of°the 
same into generall Affirmations, and of these again into Syllogismes; 
the End or last summe is called the Conclusion; and the thought 
of the mind by it signified, is that conditional! Knowledge, or 
Knowledge of the consequence of words, which is commonly called 
Science. But if the first ground of such Discourse, be not 
Definitions; or if the Definitions be not rightly jojrned together into 
Syllogismes, then the End or Conclusion, is again Opinion, namely 
of the truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senslesse words, without possibility of being understood. When 
two, or more men, know of one and the same fact, they are said to 
be Conscious of it one to another; which is as much as to know it 
together. And because such are fittest witnesses of the facts of one 
another, or of a third; it was, and ever will be reputed a very 
Evill act, for any man to speak against his Conscience; or to corrupt 
or force another so to do: Insomuch that the plea of Conscience, 
has been alwayes hearkened unto very diligently in aU times. 
Afterwards, men made use of the same word metaphorically, for 
the knowledge of their own secret facts, and secret thoughts ; and 
therefore it is Rhetorically said, that the Conscience is a thousand 
witnesses. And last of all, men, vehemently in love with their own 
new opinions, (though never so absurd,) and obstinately bent to 
maintain them, gave those their opinions also that reverenced name 
of Conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful!, to change 
or speak against them; and so pretend to know they are true, 
when they know at most, but that they think so. 

When a mans Discourse beginneth not at Definitions, it beginneth 
either at some other contemplation of his own, and then it is still 
called Opinion; Or it beginneth at some saying of another, of whose 
ability to know the truth, and of whose honesty in not deceiving, 
he doubteth not; and then the Discourse is not so much concerning 
the Thing, as the Person; And the Resolution is called Beleefe, 
and Eatth: Faith, in the man; Beleefe, both of the man, and of 
the truth of what he sayes. So that in Beleefe are two opinions; 
one of the saying of the man; the other of his vertue. To have 
faith in, or trust to, or heleeve a man, signifie the same thing; namely, 
an opinion of the veracity of the man: But to heleeve what is said, 
signifieth onely an opinion of the truth of the saying. But wee are 
to observe that this Phrase, I heleeve in; as also the Latine, Greda 
in; and the Greek, Trtvr^uw ets, are never used but in the writinga 
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of Divines. In stead of them, in other writings are pnt, I heleeve 
Mm; 2 triost him; I have faith in him; I rely on him; and in Latin, 
Credo illi; fido illi: and in Greek, 7ri<rr^vct} and that this 

singularity of the Ecclesiastique use of the word hath raised many 
disputes about the right object of the Christian Faith. 

But by Beleeving in, as it is in the Creed, is meant, not trust in 
the Person; but Confession and acknowledgement of the Doctrine. 
For not onely Christians, but all manner of men do so beUeve in 
God, as to hold all for truth they heare him say, whether they under- 
stand it, or not; which is aU the Faith and trust can possibly be had 
in any person whatsoever: But they do not all believe the Doctrine 
of the Creed. 

From whence we may inferre, that when wee believe any sajnng 
whatsoever it be, to be true, from arguments taken, not from the 
thing it selfe, or from the principles of naturall Reason, but from 
the Authority, and good opinion wee have, of him that hath sayd 
it; then is the speaker, or person we believe in, or trust in, and whose 
word we take, the object of our Faith; and the Honour done in 
Believing, is done to him onely. And consequently, when wee 
Believe that the Scriptures are the word of God, having no im- 
mediate revelation from God himself e, our Beleefe, Faith, and Trust 
is in the Church; whose word we take, and acquiesce therein. And 
they that believe that which a Prophet relates unto them in the 
name of God, take the word of the Prophet, do honour to him, and 
in him trust, and believe, touching the truth of what he relateth, 
whether he be a true, or a false Prophet. And so it is also with all 
other History. For if I should not believe all that is written by 
Historians, of the glorious acts of Alexander, or Ccesar; I do not 
think the Ghost of Alexander, or Caesar, had any just cause to be 
of ended; or any body else, but the Historian. If Livy say the Gods 
made once a Cow speak, and we believe it not; wee distrust not God 
therein, but Limj, So that it is evident, that whatsoever we believe, 
upon no other reason, then what is drawn from authority of men 
onely, and their writings; whether they be sent from God or not, 
is Faith in men onely. 


CHAP. VIII 

Of the Vbrtttes commonly called iNTBLLEca’tJALL; and their conirary 
Detects 

Vertxjb generally, in all sorts of subjects, is somewhat that is 
valued for eminence; and consisteth in comparison. For if aU 
things were equally in all men, nothing would be prized. And by 
Vertim Intelleotijall, are alwayes understood such abilityes of 
the mind, as men praise, value, and desire should be in themselves; 
and go commonly under the name of a good wit; though the same 
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word Wit, be nsed also, to distinguish one certain ability from the 
rest. 

These Vertues are of two sort^s; Naturally and Acquired. By 
Naturall, I mean not, that which a man hath from his Birth: for 
that is nothing else but Sense; wherein men diiSer so little one from 
another, and from brute Beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst 
Vertues. But I mean, that WiU which is gotten by Use onely, 
and Experience; without Method, Culture, or Instruction. This 
Natukall Wit, consisteth principally in two things; Celerity oj 
iTYiaginin-g, (that is, swift succession of one thought to another;) 
and steddy direction to some approved end. On the Contrary a 
slow Imagination, maketh that Defect, or fault of the mind, which is 
commonly called Dtjlnbssb, Stupidity, and sometimes by other 
names that signifie slownesse of motion, or difficulty to be moved. 

And this <hffierence of quicknesse, is caused by the difference 
of mens passions; that love and dislike, some one thing, some 
another: and therefore some mens thoughts run one way, some 
another; and are held to, and observe differently the things that 
passe through their imagination. And whereas in this succession 
of mens thoughts, there is nothing to observe in the things they 
think on, but either in what they be like one another, or in what 
they be unlike, or what they serve for, or how they serve to such a 
purpose; Those that observe their similitudes, in case they be such 
as are but rarely observed by others, are sayd to have a 
Good Wit; by which, in this occasion, is meant a Good Fancy, 
But they that observe their differences, and dissimilitudes; 
which is called Distinguishing, and Discerning, and Judging between 
thing and thing; in case, such discerning be not easie, are said to 
have a good Judgement: and particularly in matter of conversation 
and businesse; wherein, times, places, and persons are to be dis- 
cerned, this Vertue is called Discebtioit. The former, that is. 
Fancy, without the help of Judgement, is not commended as a 
Vertue: but the later which is Judgement, and Discretion, is 
commended for it selfe, without the help of Fancy. Besides the 
Discretion of times, places, and persons, necessary to a good Fancy, 
there is required also an often appheation of his thoughts to their 
End; that is to say, to some use to be made of them. This done; 
he that hath this Vertue, will be easily fitted with similitudes, that 
will please, not onely by illustration of his discourse, and adorning 
it with new and apt metaphors; but also, by the rarity of their 
invention. But without Steddinesse, and Direction to some End, 
a great Fancy is one kind of Madnesse; such as they have, that 
entring into any discourse, are snatched from their purpose, 
by every thing that comes in their thought, into so many, 
and so long di^essions, and Parentheses, that they utterly lose 
themselves: Which kind of folly, I know no particular name for: 
but the cause of it is, sometimes want of experience; whereby that 
seemeth to a man new and rare, which doth not so to others: some- 
times Pusillanimity; by which that seems great to him, which other 

691 
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men think a trifle; and whatsoever is new, or great, and therefore 
thought fit to be told, withdiawes a man by degrees from the 
intended way of his discourse. 

In a good Poem, whether it be Epique or Dramatique; as also 
in Sonnets, Epigrams, and other Pieces, both Judgement and 
Pancy are required: But the Fancy must be more eminent; 
because they please for the Extravagancy; but ought not to 
displease by Indiscretion. 

In a good History, the Judgement must be eminent; because the 
goodnesse consisteth, in the Method, in the Truth, and in the 
Choyse of the actions that are most profitable to be known. Fancy 
has no place, but onely in adorning the stile. 

In Orations of Prayse, and in Invectives, the Fancy is 
praodominant; because the designs is not truth, but to Honour or 
Dishonour; which is done by noble, or by vile comparisons. The 
Judgement does but suggest what circumstances make an action 
laudable, or culpable. 

In Hortatives, and Pleadings, as Truth, or Disguise serveth best 
to the Designs in hand; so is the Judgement, or the Fancy most 
required. 

In Demonstration, in Councell, and all rigourous search of Truth, 
Judgement does all; except sometimes the understanding have need 
to be opened by some apt similitude; and then there is so much 
use of Fancy. But for Metaphors, they are in this case utterly 
excluded. For seeing they openly prof esse deceipt; to admit 
them into Councell, or Beasoning, were manifest foUy, 

And in any Discourse whatsoever, if the defect of Discretion be 
apparent, how extravagant soever the Fancy be, the whole discourse 
will be taken for a signe of want of wit; and so will it never when the 
Discretion is manifest, though the Fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over aU things, holy, prophane, 
clean, obscene, grave, and light, without shame, or blame; which 
verball discourse cannot do, farther than the Judgement shall 
approve of the Tme, Place, and Persons. An Anatomist, or a 
Physitian may speak, or write bis judgement of unclean things; 
because it is not to please, but profit: but for another man to write 
his extravagant, and pleasant fancies of the same, is as if a man, 
from being tumbled into the dirt, should come and present himsehe 
before good company. And ’tis the want of Discretion that 
makes the difference. Again, in protest remissnesse of min d, 
and familiar company, a man may play with the sounds, and 
0?quivocall significations of words; and that many times with 
encounters of extraordinary Fancy: but in a Sermon, or in publique, 
or before persons unknown, or whom we ought to reverence, there is 
no Ginghng of words that will not be accounted foUy: and the 
difference is onely in the want of Discretion. So that where Wit 
is wanting, it is not Fancy that is wanting but Discretion. Judge- 
ment therefore without Fancy is Wit, but Fancy without Judgement 
not. 
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When the thoughts of a man, that has a design© in hand, running 
over a multitude of things, observes how they conduce to that 
designs; or what designs they may conduce unto; if his observa- 
tions be such as are not easie, or usuall. This wit of his is called 
Pbudence: and dependeth on much Experience, and Memory of 
the like things, and their consequences heretofore. In which there is 
not so much difFerence of Men, as there is in their Fancies and 
Judgements; Because the Experience of men equaD in age, is not 
much unequal!, as to the^ quantity; but lyes in different occasions; 
every one having his private designes. To govern well a family, 
and a kingdome, are not different degrees of Prudence; but different 
sorts of businesse; no more then to draw a picture in little, or as 
great, or greater then the life, are different degrees of Art. A plain 
husband-man is more Prudent in affaires of his own house, then a 
Privy Counseller in the affaires of another man. 

To Prudence, if you adde the use of unjust, or dishonest means, 
such as usually are prompted to men by Feare, or Want; you have 
that Crooked Wisdome, which is called Craft; which is a signe of 
Pusillanimity. For Magnanimity is contempt of unjust, or dis- 
honest helps. And that which the Latines call Versutia, (translated 
into English, Shifting,) a.nd is a putting off of a present danger or 
incommodity, by engaging into a greater, as when a man robbs one 
to pay another, is but a shorter sighted Craft, called Versutia, 
from Versura, which signifies taking mony at usurie, for the present 
payment of interest. 

As for acqxiired Wit, (I mean acquired by method and instruction,) 
there is none but Reason; which is grounded on the right use of 
Speech; and produceth the Sciences. But of Reason and Science, 

I have already spoken in the fifth and sixth Chapters. 

The causes of this difference of Witts, are in the Passions: and 
the difference of Passions, proceedeth partly from the different 
Constitution of the body, and partly from different Education. 
For if the difference proceeded from the temper of the brain, and 
the organs of Sense, either exterior or interior, there would be no 
lesse difference of men in their Sight, Hearing, or other Senses, than 
in their Fancies, and Discretions. It proceeds therefore from the 
Passions; which are different, not onely from the difference of mens 
complexions; hut also from their difference of customes, and 
education. 

The Passions that most of all cause the differences of Wit, are 
principally, the more or lesse Desire of Power, of Riches, of Know- 
ledge, and of Honour. All which may be reduced to the first, that 
is Desire of Power. For Riches, Knowledge and Honour are but 
severall sorts of Power. 

And therefore, a man who has no great Passion for any of these 
things; but is as men terme it indifferent; though he may be sb 
farre a good man, as to be free from giving offence; yet he cannot 
possibly have either a great Fancy, or much Judgement. For 
Thoughts, are to the Desires, as Scouts, and Spies, to range abroad 
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and find the way to the things Desired: All Stedinesse of the minds 
motion, and all quioknesse of the same, proceeding from thence. 
For as to have no Desire, is to be Dead: so to have weak Passions, 
is Dulnesse; and to have Passions indifferently for every thing, 
Giddestesse, and Distraction; and to have stronger, and more 
vehement Passions for any thing, than is ordinarily seen in others, 
is that which men call Madkesse. 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds, as of the Passions them- 
selves. Sometimes the extraordinary and extravagant Passion, 
proceed eth from the evill constitution of the organs of the Body, 
or harme done them; and sometimes the hurt, and indisposition 
of the Organs, is caused by the vehemence, or long continuance of 
the Passion. But in both cases the Madnesse is of one and the 
same nature. 

The Passion, whose violence, or continuance maketh Madnesse, 
is either great vaine-Ghry; which is commonly called Pride, and 
selfe-conceipt; or great Dejection of mind. 

Pride, subjecteth a man to Anger, the excesse whereof, is the 
Madnesse called Page, and Fuey. And thus it comes to passe 
that excessive desire of Revenge, when it becomes habitual!, hurteth 
the organs, and becomes Rage; That excessive love, with jealousie, 
becomes also Rage: Excessive opinion of a mans own selfe, for 
divine inspiration, for wisdome, learning, forme, and the like, 
becomes Distraction, and Giddinesse: The same, joyned with 
Envy, Rage: Vehement opinion of the truth of any thing, contra- 
dict^ by others, Rage. 

Dejection, subjects a man to causelesse fears ; which is a Madnesse 
commonly called Melancholy, apparent also in divers manners; 
as in haunting of solitudes, and graves; in superstitious behaviour; 
and in fearing some one, some another particular thing. In summe, 
all Passions that produce strange and unusuall behaviour, are called 
by the gonerall name of Madnesse. But of the severall kinds of 
Madnesse, he that would take the paines, might enrowle a legion. 
And if the Excesses be madnesse, there is no doubt but the Passions 
themselves, when they tend to Evill, are degrees of the same. 

(For example,) Tliough the effect of folly, in them that are 
possessed of an opinion of being inspired, be not visible alwayes in 
one man, by any very extravagant action, that proceedeth from 
such Passion; yet when many of them conspire together, the 
Rage of the whole multitude is visible enough. For what argument 
of Madnesse can there be greater, than to clamour, strike, and throw 
stones at our best friends ? Yet this is somewhat lease than such a 
multitude will do. For they will clamour, fight against, and 
destroy those, by w'hom all their hfe-time before, they have been 
protected, and secured from injury. And if this be Madnesse in 
the multitude, it is the same in every particular man. For as in 
the middest of the sea, though a man perceive no sound of that 
part of the water next him; yet he is weU assured, that part con- 
tributes as much, to the Roaring of the Sea, as any other part, 
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of the same quantity: so also, though wee perceive no great unquiet- 
nesse, in one, or two men; yet we may be well assured, that their 
singular Passions, are parts of the Seditious roaring of a troubled 
Nation. And if there were nothing else that bewrayed their 
madnesse; yet that very arrogating such inspiration to themselves, 
is argument enough. If some man in Bedlam should entertaine 
you with sober discourse; and you desire in taking leave, to know 
what he were, that you might another time requite his civility; 
and he should tell you, he were God the Father; I think you need 
expect no extravagant action for argument of his Madnesse. 

This opinion of Inspiration, called commonly. Private Spirit, 
begins very often, from some lucky finding of an Errour generally 
held by others; and not knowing, or not remembring, by what 
conduct of reason, they came to so singular a truth, (as they think 
it, though it be many times an untruth they light on,) they presently 
admire themselves; as being in the special! grace of God Almighty, 
who hath revealed the same to them supematurahy, by his Spirit. 

Again, that Madnesse is nothing else, but too much appearing 
Passion, may be gathered out of the effects of Wine, which are the 
same with those of the evil! disposition of the organs. For the 
variety of behaviour in men that have drunk too much, is the same 
with that of Mad-men: some of them Raging, others Loving, 
others Laughing, all extravagantly, but according to their 
several! domineering Passions: For the effect of the wine, does but 
remove Dissimulation; and take from them the sight of the 
deformity of their Passions. For, (I believe) the most sober men, 
when they walk alone without care and employment of the mind, 
would be unwilling the vanity and Extravagance of their thoughts 
at that time should be publiquely seen: which is a confession, that 
Passions unguided, are for the most part meere Madnesse. 

The opinions of the world, both in antient and later ages, con- 
cerning the cause of madnesse, have been two. Some, deriving 
them from the Passions; some, from Diemons, or Spirits, either 
good, or bad, which they thought might enter into a man, possesse 
him, and move his organs in such strange, and uncouth manner, 
as madmen use to do. The former sort therefore, called such men, 
Mad-men: but the Later, called them sometimes Dcsmoniaks, 
(that is, possessed with spirits;) sometimes Energumeni, (that is, 
agitated, or moved with spirits;) and now in Italy they are called 
not onely Pazzi, Mad-men; but also Spiritati, men possest. 

There was once a great conflux of people in Abdera, a City of the 
Greeks, at the acting of the Tragedy of AndroTtveda, upon an extream 
hot day: whereupon, a great many of the spectators falling into 
Fevers, had this accident from the heat, and from the Tragedy 
together, that they did nothing but pronounce lambiques, with 
the names of P&rsms and Andromeda; which together with the 
Fever, was cured, by the comming on of Winter: And this madnesse 
was thought to proceed from the Passion imprinted by the Tragedy. 
Likewise there raigned a fit of madnesse in another Greecian City, 
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which seized onely the young Maidens; and caused many of them 
to hang themselves. This was by most then thought an act of the 
Divel. But one that suspected, that contempt of life in them, might 
proceed from some Passion of the mind, and supposing they did 
not contemne also their honour, gave counsell to the Magistrates, 
to strip such as so hang’d themselves, and let them hang out naked. 
This the story sayes cured that madnesse. But on the other side, 
the same Grajcians, did often ascribe madnesse, to the operation 
of the Eumenides, or Furyes; and sometimes of Ceres, Phcebus, 
and other Gods: so much did men attribute to Phantasmes, as to 
think them aereal living bodies; and generally to call them Spirits. 
And as the Romans in this, held the same opinion with the 
Greeks: so also did the Jewes; For they called mad-men 
Prophets, or (according as they thought the spirits good or 
bad) Dsemoniacks; and some of them called both Prophets, and 
Dsemoniacks, mad-men; and some called the same man both 
Daemoniack, and mad-man. But for the Gentiles, ’tis no wonder; 
because Diseases, and Health; Vices, and Vertues; and many 
natural! accidents, were with them termed, and worshipped as 
Daemons. So that a man was to understand by Daemon, as well 
(sometimes) an Ague, as a Divell. But for the Jewes to have such 
opinion, is somewhat strange. For neither Moses, nor Abraham 
pretended to Prophecy by possession of a Spirit; but from the 
voyce of God; or by a Vision or Dream: Nor is there any thing 
in his Law, MoraU, or Ceremoniall, by which they were taught, 
there was any such Enthusiasme; or any Possession. When God 
is sayd, Numb, 11. 25. to take from the Spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the 70. Elders, the Spirit of God (taking it for the sub- 
stance of God) is not divided. The Scriptures by the Spirit of God 
in man, mean a mans spirit, enclined to Godlinesse. And where it 
is said Exod. 2S. 3. Whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdome 
to make garments for Aaron, is not meant a spirit put into them, that 
can make garments; but the wisdome of their own spirits in that 
kind of work. In the like sense, the spirit of man, when it produceth 
unclean actions, is ordinarily called an unclean spirit; and so other 
spirits, though not alwayes, yet as often as the vertue or vice so 
stiled, is extraordinary, and Eminent. Neither did the other 
Prophets of the old Testament pretend Enthusiasme; or, that God 
spake in them; but to them by Voyce, Vision, or Dream; and the 
Burthen of the Lord was not Possession, but Command. How then 
could the J ewes fall into this opinion of possession ? I can imagme 
no reason, but that which is common to all men; namely, the want 
of curiosity to search naturall causes; and their placing Fehoity, 
in the acquisition of thp grosse pleasures of the Senses, and the 
things that most imm ediately conduce thereto. For they that see 
any strange, and unusuall ability, or defect in a mans mind; unlesse 
they see withall, from what cause it may probably proceed, can 
hardly think it naturall; and if not naturall, they must needs 
thinke it supernatural! ; and then what can it be, but that either 
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God, or the Divell is in him ? And hence it came to passe, when 
OUT Saviour {Mark 3. 21.) was compassed about with the multitude, 
those of the house doubted he was mad, and went out to hold him: 
but the Scribes said he had Belzebuh, and that was it, by which he 
cast out divels; as if the greater mad-man had awed the lesser. 
And that (John 10. 20.) some said, He hath a Divell, and is mad; 
whereas others holding him for a Prophet, sayd. These are not the 
words of one that hath a Divell. So in the old Testament he that 
came to anoynt Jehu, 2 Kings 9. 11. wa^ a Prophet; but some of 
the company asked Jehu, What came that mad-man for ? So that 
in summe, it is manifest, that whosoever behaved himselfe in 
extraordinory manner, was thought by the Jewes to be possessed 
either with a good, or eviU spirit; except by the Sadduces, who 
erred so f aire .on the other hand, as not to believe there were at all 
any spirits, (which is very neere to direct xAtheisme;) and thereby 
perhaps the more provoked others, to terme such men Dsemoniacks, 
rather than mad-men. 

But why then does our Saviour proceed in the curing of them, 
as if they were possest ; and not as if they were mad ? To which 
I can give no other kind of answer, but that which is given to those 
that urge the Scripture in like manner against the opinion of the 
motion of the Earth. The Scripture was written to shew unto men 
the kingdome of God, and to prepare their mindes to become his 
obedient subjects; leaving the world, and the Philosophy thereof, 
to the disputation of men, for the exercising of theh natuiaU Reason. 
Whether the Earths, or Suns motion make the day, and night; 
or whether the Exorbitant actions of men, proceed from Passion, 
or from the Divell, (so we worship him not) it is all one, as to our 
obedience, and subjection to God Almighty; which is the thing 
for which the Scripture was written. As for that our Saviotir 
speaketh to the disease, as to a person; it is the usuaU phrase of 
all that cure by words onely, as Christ did, (and Inchanters pretend 
to do, whether they speak to a Divel or not.) For is not Christ 
also said (Math. 8. 26.) to have rebuked the winds? Is not he said 
also (Luh. 4. 39.) to rebuke a Fever? Yet this does not argue that 
a Fever is a Divel. And whereas many of those Divels are said to 
confesse Christ; it is not necessary to interpret those places other- 
wise, than that those mad-men confessed him. And whereas our 
Saviour (Math. 12. 43.) speaketh of an unclean Spirit, that having 
gone out of a man, wandreth through dry places, seeking rest, and 
finding none; and returning into the same man, with seven other 
spirits worse than himselfe; It is manifestly a Parable, alluding 
to a man, that after a little endeavour to quit his lusts, is vanquished 
by the strength of them; and becomes seven times worse than he 
was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that requireth 
a beliefe, that Daemoniacks were any other thing but Mad-men. 

There is yet another fault in the Discourses of some men; which 
may also be numbred amongst the sorts of Madnesse; namely, that 
abuse of words, whereof I have spoken before in the fifth chapter. 
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by the Name of Absurdity. And that is, when men spea.k such 
words, as put together, have in them no signification at aU; but are 
fallen upon by some, through misunderstanding of the words they 
have received, and repeat by rote; by others, from intention to 
deceive by obscurity. And this is incident to none but those, that 
converse in questions of matters incomprehensible, as the Sohoole- 
men; or in questions of abstruse Philosophy. The common sort 
of men seldome speck Insignificantly, and are therefore, by those 
other Egregious persons counted Idiots. But to be assur^ their 
words arc without any thing correspondent to them in the mind, 
there would need some Examples; which if any man require, let 
him take a Schoole-man into his hands, and see if he can translate 
any one chapter concerning any difficult point; as the Trinity; 
the Deity; the nature of Christ; Transubstantiation; Free-will, 
cfcc. into any of the moderne tongues, so as to make the same 
intelligible; or into any tolerable La tine, such as they were 
acquainted withall, that lived when the La tine tongue was Vulgar. 
What is the meaning of these words. The first cause does not 
necessarily inflow any thing into the second, by force of the Essentiall 
subordination of the secorid causes, by Which it may help it to worhe ? 
They are the Translation of the Title of the sixth chapter of Suarez 
first Booke, Of the Concourse, Motion, and Help of Ood. When men 
write whole volumes of such stufl^e, are they not Mad, or intend to 
make others so? And particularly, in the question of Transul^- 
stantiation; where after certain words spoken, they that say, the 
\■\^lite?^e55e, Pi-oundne55e, Magnh^^d6, Qualify, Comiptibiliiy, aU 
which are incorporeall, <Shc. go out of the Wafer, into the Body 
of our blessed Saviour, do they not make those Nesses, Tudes, 
and Ties, to be so many spirits possessing his body? For by 
Spirits, they mean alwayes things, that being incorporeall, are 
never thelesse moveable from one place to another. ^ that this 
kind of Absurdity, may rightly be numbred amongst the many 
sorts of Madnesse; and all the time that guided by clear Thoughts 
of their worldly lust, they forbear disputing, or writing thus, but 
Lucide Intervals. And thus much of the Vertues and Defects 
IntelleotualL 
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CHAP. IX 

Of the Severall Subjects of Ejncwledge 

Theee are of Kkowledge two kinds; whereof one is Knowledge 
of Fact : the other Knowledge of the Consequence of one Afftrmxi- 
tion to another. The former is nothing else, but Sense and 
Memory, and is Absolute Knowledge', as when we see a Fact doing, 
or remember it done: And this is the Elnowledge required in a 
Witnesse, The later is called Science; and is Conditionall; as 
when we know, that. If the figure showne he a Circle, then any straight 
line through the Center shall divide it into two equall 'parts. And this 
is the Elnowledge required in a Philosopher; that is to say, of him 
that pretends to Peasoning. 

The Pegister of Ku/owledge of Fact is called History. Whereof 
there be two sorts: on^coMANaturaUHistory; which is the History 
of such Facts, or Effects of Nature, as have no Bependance on 
Mans Will; Such as are the Histories of Metalls, Plants. Animals, 
Regions, and the like. The other, is CiviU HisU)ry; which is the 
History of the Voluntary Actions of men in Common- wealths. 

The Pegisters of Science, are such Boohs as contain the Demon- 
strations of Consequences of one Affirmation, to another; and are 
commonly called Boohs of Philosophy ; whereof the sorts are many, 
according to the diversity of the Matter; And may be divided in 
such manner as I have divided them in the following Table. 



Consequences from Quantity, and Motion inddgrminaU\ which bein^ the / Philosophia 
Principles, or first foundation of Philosophy, is called Philosophia Fnma. 1 Prima. 
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CHAP. X 

Of PowEE, WoBTH, Dignity, Honoub, and Woethinesse 

The Powee of a Man, (to take it Universally,) is his present 
means, to obtain some future apparent Good. And is either 
Original!, or InstruTnentall. 

Naturall Power, is the eminence of the Faculties of Body, or 
Mind: as extraordinary Strength, Forme, Prudence, Arts, Elo- 
quence, Liberality, Nobility. InstrumeniaU are those Powers, 
which acquired by these, or by fortune, are means and Instruments 
to acquire more: as Riches, Reputation, Friends, and the secret 
working of God, which men call Good Luck. For the nature 
of Power, is in this point, like to Fame, increasing as it proceeds; 
or like the motion of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make 
still the more hast. 

The Greatest of humane Powers, is that which is compounded 
of the Powers of most men, united by consent, in one person, 
Naturall, or Civill, that has the use of aU their Powers depending 
on his will; such as is the Power of a Common-wealth: Or depend- 
ing on the wills of each particular; such as is the Power of a Faction, 
or of divers factions leagued. Therefore to have servants, is Power; 
To have friends, is Power: for they are strengths united. 

Also Riches joyned with liberality, is Power; because it procureth 
friends, and servants: Without liberality, not so; because in this 
case they defend not; but expose men to Envy, as a Prey. 

Reputation of power, is Power; because it draweth with it the 
adhcerence of those that need protection. 

So is Reputation of love of a mans Country, (called Popularity,) 
for the same Reason. 

Also, what quality soever maketh a man beloved, or feared of 
many; or the reputation of such quality, is Power; because it is 
a means to have the assistance, and service of many. 

Good successe is Power; because it maketh reputation of Wis- 
doms, or good fortune; which makes men either feare him, or rely 
on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is encrease of Power; because 
it gaineth love. 

Reputation of Prudence in the conduct of Peace or War, is Power; 
because to prudent men, we commit the government of our selves, 
more willingly than to others. 

Nobility is Power, not in all places, but onely in those Common- 
wealths, where it has Priviledges: for in such priviledges consisteth 
their Power. 

Eloquence is power; because it is seeming Prudence. 

Forme is Power; because being a promise of Good, it recom- 
mendeth men to the favour of women and strangers. 
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The Sciences, are small Power; because not eminent; and there- 
fore, not acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, but in a few; 
and in them, but of a few things. For Science is of that nature, 
as none can understand it to be, but such as in a good measure 
have attayned it. 

Arts of publique use, as Fortification, making of Engines, and 
other Instruments of War; because they conferre to Defence, and 
Victory, are Power: And though tlje true Mother of them, 
be Science, namely the Mathematiques ; yet, because they are 
brought into the Light, by the hand of the Artificer, they be esteemed 
(the Midwife passing with the vulgar for the Mother,) as his issue. 

The Value, or Wobth of a man, is as of aU other things, his 
Price; that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his 
Powder: and therefore is not absolute; but a thing dependant on 
the need and judgement of another. An able conductor of Souldiers, 
is of great Price in time of War present, or imminent; but in Peace 
not so. A learned and uncorrupt Judge, is much Worth in time 
of Peace; but not so much in War. And as in other things, so in 
men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the Price. For let 
a man (as most men do,) rate themselves at the highest Value they 
can; yet their true Value is no more than it is esteemed by 
others. 

The manifestation of the Value we set on one another, is that 
which is commonly called Honouring, and Dishonouring. To Value 
a man at a high rate, is to Honour him; at a low rate, is to Dis- 
honour him. But high, and low, in this case, is to be understood 
by comparison to the rate that each man setteth on himselfe. 

The publique worth of a man, which is the Value set on him by 
the Common-wealth, is that which men commonly call Dignity. 
And this Value of him by the Common-wealth, is understood, by 
offices of Command, Judicature, publike Employment; or by 
ISTames and Titles, introduced for distinction of such Value. 

To pray to another, for ayde of any kind, is to Honour; because 
a signe we have an opinion he has power to help; and the more 
difficult the ayde is, the more is the Honour. 

To obey, is to Honour; because no man obeyes them, whom 
they think have no power to help, or hurt them. And consequently 
to disobey, is to Dishonour. 

To give great gifts to a man, is to Honour him ; because ’tis buying 
of Protection, and acknowledging of Power. To give little ^ts, 
is to Dishonour; because it is but Aimes, and signifies an opinion 
of the need of small helps. 

To be sedulous in promoting anothers good; also to flatter, is to 
Honour; as a signe we seek Ms protection or ayde. To neglect, 
is to Dishonour. 

To give way, or place to another, in any Commodity, is to Honour; 
being a confession of greater power. To arrogate, is to Dishonour. 

To shew any signe of love, or feare of another, is to Honour; 
for both to love, and to feare, is to value. To contemne, or lesse 
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to love or feare, then he expects, is to Dishonour; for ’tis under- 
valuing. 

To praise, magnifie, or call happy, is to Honour; because nothing 
but goodnesse, power, and felicity is valued. To revile, mock, or 
pitty, is to Dishonour. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before 
him with decency, and humility, is to Honour him; as signes 
of fear to offend. To speak to Mm rashly, to do any thing before 
him obscenely, slovenly, impudently, is to Dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to Honour Mm ; signe 
of opimon of Ms vertue and power. To distrust, or not believe, is 
to Dishonour. 

To- hearken to a mans counsell, or discourse of what kind soever, 
is to Honour; as a signe we think him wise, or eloquent, or witty. 
To sleep, or go forth, or talk the while, is to Dishonour. 

To do those things to another, wMch he takes for signes of Honour, 
or wMch the Law or Custome makes so, is to Honour; because in 
approving the Honour done by others, he acknowledgeth the power 
which others acknowledge. To refuse to do them, is to Dishonour. 

To agree with in opinion, is to Honour; as being a signe of 
approving Ms judgement, and wisdome. To dissent, is Dishonour; 
and an upbraiding of errour; and (if the dissent be in many things) 
of foUy. 

To imitate, is to Honour; for it is vehemently to approve. To 
imitate ones Enemy, is to Dishonour. 

To honour those another honours, is to Honour him; as a signe 
of approbation of Ms judgement. To honour his Enemies, is to 
Dishonour him. 

To employ in counsell, or in actions of difficulty, is to Honour; 
as a signe of opimon of his wisdome, or other power. To deny 
employment in the same cases, to those that seek it, is to 
Dishonour. 

All these wayes of Honouring, are naturall; and as weU witMa, 
as without Common- wealths. But in Common-wealths, where he, 
or they that have the supreme Authority, can make whatsoever 
they please, to stand for signes of Honour, there be other Honours. 

A Soveraigne doth Honour a Subject, with whatsoever Title, or 
Office, or Employment, or Action, that he MmseLfe will have taken 
for a signe of his will to Honour him. 

The King of Persia, Honoured Mordecay, when he appointed he 
should be conducted through the streets in the Klings Garment, 
upon one of the Kings Horses, with a Crown on his head, and a 
Prince before Mm, proclayming, Thv^ shall it he done to him that the 
King will honour. And yet another King of Persia, or the same 
another time, to one that demanded for some great service, to 
weare one of the Kings robes, gave him leave so to do; but with 
this addition, that he should weare it as the Kings foole; and then 
it was Dishonour. So that of CiviU Honour, the Fountain is in 
the person of the Common- wealth, and dependeth on the Will of 
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the Soveraigne; and is therefore temporary, and called CiviU 
HoTWur; such as are Magistracy, Offices, Titles; and in some places 
Coats, and Scutchions painted; and men Honour such as have them, 
as having so many signes of favour in the Common- wealth; which 
favour is Power. 

Honourable is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, is an 
argument and signe of Power. 

And therefore To be Honoured, loved, or feared of many, is 
Honourable; as arguments of Power. To be Honoured of few or 
none, Dishonourable. 

Dominion, and Victory is Honourable; because acquired by 
Power; and Servitude, for need, or feare, is Dishonourable. 

Good fortune (if lasting,) Honourable; as a signe of the favour of 
God. Ill fortune, and losses, Dishonourable. Riches, are Honour- 
able; for they are Power. Poverty, Dishonourable. Magnanimity, 
Liberality, Hope, Courage, Confidence, are Honourable; for they 
proceed from the conscience of Power. Pusillanimity, Parsimony, 
Fear, Diffidence, are Dishonourable. 

Timely Resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is 
Honourable; as being the contempt of small difficulties, and 
dangers. And Irresolution, Dishonourable; as a signe of too much 
valuing of little impediments, and little advantages; For when 
a man has weighed things as long as the time permits, and resolves 
not, the difference of weight is but little; and therefore if he resolve 
not, he overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimity. 

All Actions, and Speeches, that proceed, or seem to proceed from 
much Experience, Science, Discretion, or Wit, are Honourable; 
For all these are Powers. Actions, or Words that proceed from 
Err our. Ignorance, or Folly, Dishonourable. 

Gravity, as farre forth as it seems to proceed from a mind 
employed on some thing else, is Honourable; because employment 
is a signe of Power. But if it seem to proceed from a purpose to 
appear grave, it is Dishonourable. For the gravity of the former, 
is like the steddinesse of a Ship laden with Merchandise; but of 
the later, like the steddinesse of a Ship ballasted with Sand, and 
other trash. 

To be Conspicuous, that is to say, to be kno^pVTi, for Wealth, 
Office, great Actions, or any eminent Good, is Honourable; as a 
signe of the power for which he is conspicuous. On the contrary. 
Obscurity, is Dishonourable. 

To be descended from conspicuous Parents, is Honourable; 
because they the more easily attain the aydes, and friends of thdr 
Ancestors. On the contrary, to be descended from obscure Parent- 
age, is Dishonourable. 

Actions proceeding from Equity, joyned with losse, are Honour- 
able; as signes of Magnanimity; for Magnanimity is a signe of 
Power. On the contrary, Craft, Shifting, neglect of Equity, is 
Dishonourable. 

Covetousnesse of great Riches, and ambition of great Honours, are 
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Honourable; as signes of power to obtain them. Covetousnesse, 
and ambition, of little gaines, or preferments, is Dishonourable. 

Nor does it alter the case of Honour, whether an action (so it 
be great and difficult, and consequently a signe of much power,) 
be just or unjust: for Honour consisteth onely in the opinion of 
Power. Therefore the ancient Heathen did not thinke they Dis- 
honoured, but greatly Honoured the Gods, when they introduced 
them in their Poems, committing Rapes, Thefts, and other great, 
but unjust, or unclean acts: In so much as nothing is so much 
celebrated in Jxi'piter, as his Adulteries; nor in Mercury, as his 
Frauds, and Thefts: of whose praises, in a hymne of Homer, the 
greatest is this, that being born in the morning, he had invented 
Slusique at noon, and before night, stolne away the Cattell of 
Ayollo, from his Herdsmen. 

Also amongst men, till there were constituted great Common- 
wealths, it was thought no dishonour to be a Pyrate, or a Bdgh-way 
Theefe; but rather a lawful! Trade, not onely amongst the Greeks, 
but also amongst all other Nations ; as is manifest by the Histories 
of antient time. And at this day, in this part of the world, private 
Duels are, and alwayes will be Honourable, though unlawful!, till 
such time as there shall be Honour ordained for them that refuse, 
and Ignominy for them that make the Challenge. For Duels also 
are many times effects of Courage; and the ground of Courage is 
alwayes Strength or Skill, which are Power; though for the most 
part they be effects of rash speaking, and of the fear of Dishonour, 
in one, or both the Combatants; who engaged by rashnesse, are 
driven into the Lists to avoyd disgrace. 

Scutchions, and Coats of Armes haereditary, where they have 
any eminent Priviledges, are Honourable; otherwise not: for their 
Power consisteth either in such Priviledges, or in Riches, or 
some such thing as is equally honoured in other men. This kind 
of Honour, commonly called Gentry, has been derived from the 
Antient Germans. For there never was any such thir^ known, 
where the German Customes were unknown. Nor is it now 
any where in use, where the Germans have not inhabited. 
The antient Greek Commanders, when they went to war, had 
their Shields painted with such Devises as they pleased; insomuch 
as an unpainted Buckler was a signe of Poverty, and of a common 
Souldier: but they transmitted not the Inheritance of them. The 
Romans transmitted the Marks of their Families: but they were 
the Images, not the Devises of their Ancestors. Amongst the people 
of Asia, Afrique, and America, there is not, nor was ever, any such 
thing. The Germans onely had that custome; from whom it has 
been derived into England, France, 8 fain, and Italy, when in great 
numbers they either ayded the Romans, or made their own 
Conquests in these Westerne parts of the world. 

For Germany, being antiently, as all other Countries,, in their 
beginnings, divided amongst an infinite number of little Lords, or 
Masters of Families, that continually had wars one with another; 
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those Masters, or Lords, principally to the end they might, when 
they were Covered with Anns, be known by their followers; and 
partly for ornament, both painted their Armor, or their Scutchion, 
or Coat, with the picture of some Beast, or other thing; and also 
put some eminent and visible mark upon the Crest of their Helmets. 
And this ornament both of the Armes, and Crest, descended by 
inlieritance to their Children; to the eldest pure, and to the rest 
with some note of diversity, such as the Old master, that is to say 
in Dutch, the Here-alt thought fit. But when many such Families, 
joyned together, made a greater Monarchy, this duty of the Herealt, 
to distinguish Scutchions, was made a private Office a part. And 
the issue of these Lords, is the great and antient Gentry; which 
for the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage, and 
rapine; or Castles, Battlements, Belts, Weapons, Bars, Pahsadoes, 
and other notes of War; nothing being then in honour, but vertue 
military. Afterwards, not onely Kings, but popular Common- 
wealths, gave divers manners of Scutchions, to such as went forth 
to the War, or returned from it, for encouragement, or recompence 
to their service. All which, by an observing Reader, may be found 
in such antient Histories, Greek and Latine, as make mention of 
the German Nation, and Manners, in their tunes. 

Titles of Honour, such as are Duke, Count, Marquis, and Baron, 
are Honourable; as signifying the value set upon them by the 
Soveraigne Power of the Commonwealth: Which Titles, were in 
old time titles of Office, and Command, derived some from the 
Romans, some from the Germans, and lS:ench. Dukes, in Latine 
Duces, being Generalls in War: Counts, Comites, such as bare 
the Generali company out of friendship; and were left to govern 
and defend places conquered, and pacified: Marquises, Marchiones, 
were Counts that governed the Marches, or bounds of the Empire. 
Which titles of Difike, Count, and Marquis, came into the Empire, 
about the time of Constantine the Great, from the customes of the 
German Militia. But Baron, seems to have been a Title of the 
Gaules, and signifies a Great man; such as were the Kings, or 
Princes men, whom they employed in war about their persons; 
and seems to be derived from Vir, to Ber, and Bar, that signified 
the same in the Language of the Gaules, that Vir in Latine; and 
thence to Bero, and Baroi so that such men were called Berones, 
and after Barones; and (in Spanish) Varones. But he that would 
know more particularly the originall of Titles of Honour, may find 
it, as I have done this, in Mr. Seldens most excellent Treatise of 
that subject. In processe of time these offices of Honour, by 
occasion of trouble, and for reasons of good and peaceable govern- 
ment, were turned into meer Titles; serving for the most part, to 
distinguish the precedence, place, and order of subjects in the 
Common- wealth; and men were made Dukes, Counts, Marquises, 
and Barons of Places, wherein they had neither possession, nor 
command: and other Titles also, were devised to the same end. 

WOETBINBSSB, is a thing different from the worth, or value of a 
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man; and also from his merit, or desert; and consisteth in a par- 
ticular power, or ability for that, whereof he is said to be worthy: 
which particular ability, is usually named Fttnesse, or Aptitude. 

For he is Worthiest to be a Commander, to be a Judge, or to have 
any other charge, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to 
the well discharging of it; and Worthiest of Riches, that has the 
qualities most requisite for the well using of them: any of which 
qualities being absent, one may neverthelesse be a Worthy man, 
and valuable for some thing else. Again, a man may be Worthy 
of Riches, Office, and Employment, that neverthelesse, can plead 
no right to have it before another; and therefore cannot be said 
to merit or deserve it. For Merit, praesupposeth a right, and that 
the thing desen'-ed is due by promise: Of which I shall say more 
hereafter, when I shall speak of Contracts. 


CHAP. XI 

Of the difference of Maiotees 

By Manners, I mean not here, Decency of behaviour; as how 
one man should salute another, or how a man should wash his 
mouth, or pick his teeth before company, and such other points of 
the Small Moralise But those qualities of man -kind, that concern 
their living together in Pe^ice, and Unity. To which end we are 
to consider, that the Fehcity of this life, consisteth not in the 
repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no such Finis uliiinus, 
(utmost ayme,) nor Summum Bonum^ (greatest Good,) as is spoken 
of in the Books of the old Morall Philosophers. Nor can a man 
any more live, whose Desires are at an end, than he, whose Senses 
and Imaginations are at a stand. Felicity is a continuall progresse 
of the desire, from one object to another; the attaining of the 
former, being still but the way to the later. The cause whereof 
is, That the object of mans desire, is not to enjoy once onely, and 
for one instant of time; but to assure for ever, the way of his future 
desire. And therefore the voluntary actions, and inclinations of 
all men, tend, not onely to the procuring, but also to the assuring 
of a contented life; and differ onely in the way; which ariseth 
partly from the diversity of passions, in divers men; and partly 
from the difference of the knowledge, or opinion each one has of the 
causes, which produce the effect desired. 

So that in the first place, I put for a generall inclination of all 
mankind, a perpetual! and restlesse desire of Power after power, 
that ceaseth onely in Death. And the cause of this, is not alwayes 
that a man hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has already 
attained to; or that he cannot be content with a moderate power; 
but because he cannot assure the power and means to live well. 
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wliich he hath present, without the acquisition of more. And 
from hence it is, that Kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
endeavours to the assuring it at home by Lawes, or abroad by 
Wars: and when that is done, there succeedeth a new desire; in 
some, of Fame from new Conquest; in others, of ease and sensuall 
pleasure; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for excellence 
in some art, or other ability of the mind. 

Competition of Riches, Honour, Command, or other power, 
enclineth to Contention, Enmity, and War: Because the way of 
one Competitor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repell the other. Particularly, competition of praise, 
enclineth to a reverence of Antiquity. For men contend with 
the living, not with the dead; to these ascribing more than due, 
that they may obscure the glory of the other. 

Desire of Ease, and sensuall Delight, disposeth men to obey a 
common Power: Because by such Desires, a man doth abandon the 
protection might be hoped for from his own Industry, and labour. 
Fear of Death, and Wounds, disposeth to the same; and for the 
same reason. On the contrary, needy men, and hardy, not con- 
tented with, their present condition; as also, all men that are 
ambitious of ]\Iilitary command, are enclined to continue the causes 
of warre; and to stirre up trouble and sedition: for there is no 
honour Military but by warre; nor any such hope to mend an ill 
game, as by causing a new shuffle. 

Desire of Elnowledge, and Arts of Peace, enclineth men to obey 
a common Power; For such Desire, containeth a desire of leasure; 
and consequently protection from some other Power than their 
own. 

Desire of Praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such as please 
them whose judgement they value; for of those men whom we 
contemn, we contemn also the Praises. Desire of Fame after death 
does the same. And though after death, there be no sense of the 
praise given us on Earth, as being joyes, that are either swallowed 
up in the unspeakable joyes of Heaven, or extinguished in the 
extreme torments of Hell: yet is not such Fame vain; because 
men have a present delight therein, from the foresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity: which 
though they now see not, yet they imagine; and any thing that is 
pleasure in the sense, the same also is pleasure in the imagination. 

To have received from one, to whom we think our selves equall, 
greater benefits than there is hope to Requite, disposeth to counter- 
feit love; but really secret hatred; and puts a man into the estate 
of a desperate debtor, than in declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitely wishes him there, where he might never see him more. 
For benefits oblige; and obligation is thraldome; and unrequitable 
obligation, perpetuall thraldome; which is to ones equall, hateful!. 
But to have received benefits from one, whom we acknowledge 
for superiour, enclines to love; because the obligation is no new 
depression; and cheerful acceptation, (which men call Gratitude,) 
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is such an honour done to the obliger, as is taken generally for 
retribution. Also to receive benefits, though from an equall, or 
inferiour, as long as there is hope of requitall, disposeth to love: 
for in the intention of the receiver, the obligation is of ayd, and 
service mutuall; from whence proceedeth an Emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting; the most noble and profitable contention 
possible; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the 
other revenged by confessing it. 

To have done more hurt to a man, than he can, or is willing to 
expiate, enclineth the doer to hate the sufferer. For he must 
expect revenge, or forgivenesse; both which are hatefuU. 

Feare of oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to seek 
ayd by society: for there is no other way by which a man can secure 
his life and liberty. 

Men that distrust their own subtilty, are in tumult, and sedition, 
better disposed for victory, than they that suppose themselves 
wise, or crafty. For these love to consult, the other (fearing to be 
circumvented,) to strike first. And in sedition, men being ahvayes 
in the procincts of batteU, to hold together, and use ah advantages 
of force, is a better stratagem, than any that can proceed from 
subtilty of Wit. 

Vain -glorious men, such as without being conscious to themselves 
of great sufficiency, delight in supposing themselves gallant men, 
are encHned onely to ostentation; but not to attempt: Because 
when danger or difficulty appears, they look for nothing but to have 
their insufficiency discovered. 

Vain- glorious men, such as estimate their sufficiency by the 
flattery of other men, or the fortune of some precedent action, 
without assured ground of hope from the true knowledge of them- 
selves, are enclined to rash engaging; and in the approach of 
danger, or difficulty, to retire if they can: because not seeing the 
way of safety, they wiU rather hazard their honour, which may 
be salved with an excuse; than their lives, for which no salve is 
sufficient. 

Men that have a strong opinion of their own wisdome in matter 
of government, aip disposed to Ambition. Because without 
. publique Employment in counsell or magistracy, the honour of 
- their wisdome is lost. And therefore Eloquent speakers are enclined 
to Ambition; for Eloquence seemeth wisedome, both to themselves 
and others. 

Pusillanimity disposeth men to Irresolution, and consequently 
to lose the occasions, and fittest opportunities of action. For after 
men have been in deliberation till the time of action approach, 
if it be not then manifest what is best to be done, ’tis a signe, the 
difference of Motives, the one way and the other, are not great: 
Therefore net to resolve then, is to lose the occasion by weighing 
of trifles; which is Pusillanimity. 

Frugality, (though in poor men a Vertue,) maketh a man unapt 
to atchieve such actions, as require the strength of many men at 
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once: For it weakeneth their Endeavour, which ia to be nourished 
and kept in vigor by Reward. 

Eloquence, with flattery, disposeth men to confide in them that 
have it; because the former is seeming Wisdome, the later seeming 
Kindnesse. Adde to them Military reputation, and it disposeth 
men to adhiere, and subject themselves to those men that have 
them. The two former, having given them caution against danger 
from him; the later given them caution against danger from others. 

Want of Science, that is, Ignorance of causes, disposeth, or 
rather constraineth a man to rely on the advise, and authority 
of others. For all men whom the truth concemes, if they rely not 
on their own, must rely on the opinion of some other, whom they 
thinlv wiser than themselves, and see not why he should deceive 
them. 

Ignorance of the signification of words; which is, want of under- 
standing, disposeth men to take on trust, not onely the truth they 
know not; but also the errors; and which is more, the non-sense 
of them they trust: For neither Error, nor non-sense, can without 
a perfect understanding of words, be detected. 

From the same it proceedeth, that men give different names, 
to one and the same thing, from the difference of their own passions: 
As they that approve a private opinion, call it Opinion; but they 
that mislil'ce it, Hseresie: and yet hseresie signifies no more than 
private opinion; but has onely a greater tincture of choler. 

From the same also it proceedeth, that men cannot distinguish, 
without study and great understanding, between one action of 
many men, and many actions of one multitude; as for example, 
between the one action of all the Senators of Rome in killing Catiline, 
and the many actions of a number of Senators in killing Ccesar; 
and therefore are disposed to take for the action of the people, that 
which is a multitude of actions done by a multitude of men, led 
perhaps by the perswasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and originall constitution of Right, 
Equity, Law, and Justice, disposeth a man to make Custome and 
Example the rule of his actions; in such maimer, as to think that 
Unjust which it hath been the custome to punish; and that Just, 
of the impunity and approbation whereof they can produce an 
Example, or (as the Lawyers which onely use this false measure of 
Justice barbarously call it) a Precedent; like little children, that 
have no other rule of good and evill maimers, but the correction 
they receive from their Parents, and Masters; save that children 
are constant to their rule, whereas men are not so; because grown 
strong, and stubborn, they appeale from custome to reason, and 
from reason to custome, as it serves their turn; receding from 
custome when their interest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason, as oft as reason is against them: Which is the cause, 
that the doctrine of Right and Wrong, is perpetually disputed, 
both by the Pen and the Sword: Whereas the doctrine of Lines, 
and Figures, is not so; because men care not, in that subject what 
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be truth, as a thing that crosses no mans ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to any mans 
right of dominion, or to the interest of men that have dominion. 
That the three Angles of a Triangle, shovld he equaU to two Angles 
of a Square; that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet 
by the burning of all books of Geometry, suppressed, as farre as he 
whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, disposeth men to attribute all events, 
to the causes immediate, and Instrumental!; For these are all the 
causes they perceive. And hence it comes to passe, that in aU 
places, men that are griev^ with pa3anents to the Publique, dis- 
charge their anger upon the Publicans, that is to say. Farmers, 
Collectors, and other Officers of the publique Revenue; and adhsere 
to such as find fault with the publike Government; and thereby, 
when they have engaged themselves beyond hope of justification, 
fall also upon the Supreme Authority, for feare of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. 

Ignorance of natural! causes disposeth a man to Credulity, so as 
to believe many times impossibilities ; For such know nothing to the 
contrary, but that they may be true; being unable to detect the 
Impossibility. And Credulity, because men love to be hearkened 
unto in company, disposeth them to lying: so that Ignorance it 
selfe without Malice, is able to make a man both to believe lyes, and 
tell them; and sometimes also to invent them. 

Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to enquire into the 
causes of things: because the knowledge of them, maketh men the 
better able to order the present to their best advantage. 

Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of causes, draws a man from 
consideration of the effect, to seek the cause; and again, the cause 
of that cause; till of necessity he must come to this thought at last, 
that there is some cause, whereof there is no former cause, but is 
eternall ; which is it men call God. So that it is impossible to make 
any profound enquiry into natural! causes, without being enclined 
thereby to believe there is one God Eternall; though they caimot 
have any Idea of him in their mind, answerable to his natui*e. 
For as a man that is born blind, hearing men talk of warming them- 
selves by the fire, and being brought to warm himseH by the same, 
may easily conceive, and assure himselfe, there is somewhat there, 
which men call Fire, and is the cause of the heat he f eeles ; but can- 
not imagine what it is Uke; nor have an Idea of it in his mind, such 
as they have that see it: so also, by the visible things of this world, 
and their admirable order, a man may conceive there is a cause 
of them, which men call God; and yet not have an Idea, or Image 
of him in his mind. 

And they that make little, or no enquiry into the natural! causes 
of things, yet from the feare that proce^ from the ignorance it 
sehe, of what it is that hath the power to do them much good or 
harm, are enclined to suppose, and feign uiito themselves, several! 
kinds of Powers Invisible; and to stand in awe of their own imagina- 
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tions; and in time of distresse to mvoke them; as also in the time 
of an expected good successe, to give them thanks; making the 
creatures of their own fancy, their Gods. By which means it hath 
come to passe, that from the innumerable variety of Fancy, men 
have created in the world innumerable sorts of Gods. And this 
Feare of things invisible, is the naturall Seed of that, which every 
one in himself calleth Religion; and in them that worship, or feare 
that Power otherwise than they do. Superstition. 

And this seed of Religion, having been observed by many; some 
of those that have observed it, have been enclined thereby to 
nourish, dresse, and forme it into Lawes; and to adde to it of their 
own invention, any opinion of the causes of future events, by which 
they thought they should best be able to govern others, and make 
unto themselves the greatest use of their Powers. 


CHAP, xn 
Of Religion 

Seeing there are no signes, nor fruit of Religion, but in Man onely; 
there is no cause to doubt, but that the seed of Religion, is also onely 
in Man; and consisteth in some peculiar quality, or at least in some 
eminent degree thereof, not to be found in other Living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of Man, to be inquisitive 
into the Causes of the Events they see, some more, some lesse; 
but all men so much, as to be curious in the search of the causes 
of their own good and evill fortune. 

Secondly, upon the sight of any thing that hath a Begmning, to 
think also it had a cause, which determined the same to begin, then 
when it did, rather than sooner or later. 

Iliirdly, whereas there is no other Felicity of Beasts, but the 
enjoying of their quotidian Food, Ease, and Lusts; as having little, 
or no foresight of the time to come, for want of observation, and 
memory of the order, consequence, and dependence of the things 
they see; Man observeth how one Event hath been produced by 
another; and remembreth in them Antecedence and Consequence; 
And when he cannot assure himseKe of the true causes of things, 
(for the causes of good and evill fortune for the most part are 
invisible,) he supposes causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesteth; or trusteth to the Authority of other men, such as he 
thmks to be his friends, and wiser than himselfe. 

The two fibrst, make Anxiety. For being assured that there be 
causes of all things that have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive here- 
after; it is impossible for a man, who continually endeavoureth 
to secure himselfe agaiost the evill he feares, and procure the good 
he desireth, not to be in a perpetuall solicitude of the time to come; 
So that every man, especially those that are over provident, are 
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in an estate like to tkat of Prometheus, For as Prometheus, (which 
interpreted, is, The prudent man,) was bound to the hill Caucasus, 
a place of large prospect, where, an Eagle feeding on his liver, 
devoured in the day, as much as was repayred in the night: So 
that man, which looks too far before him, in the care of future 
time, hath his heart all the day long, gnaw^ on by feare of death, 
poverty, or other calamity; and has no repose, nor pause of his 
anxiety, but in sleep. 

This perpetual! feare, alwayes accompanying mankind in the 
ignorance of causes, as it were in the Dark, must needs have for 
object something. And therefore when there is nothing to be seen, 
there is nothing to accuse, either of their good, or evill fortune, 
but some Power, or Agent Invisible: In which sense perhaps it was, 
that some of the old Poets said, that the Gods were at first created 
by humane Feare: which spoken of the Gods, (that is to say, of the 
many Gods of the Gentiles) is very true. But the acknowledging 
of one God Eternall, Infinite, and Omnipotent, may more easily 
be derived, from the desire men have to know the causes of naturall 
bodies, and their severaU vertues, and operations; than from the 
feare of what was to befall them in time to come. For he that 
from any effect hee seeth come to passe, should reason to the next 
and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to the cause of that 
cause, and plonge himself e profoundly in the pursuit of causes; 
shall at last come to this, that there must be (as even the Heathen 
Philosophers confessed) one First Mover; that is, a First, and an 
Eternall cause of all things; which is that which men mean by the 
name of God: And aU this without thought of their fortune; the 
solicitude whereof, both enchnes to fear, and hinders them from 
the search of the causes of other things; and thereby gives occasion 
of feigning of as many Gods, as there be men that feigne them. 

And for the matter, or substance of the Invisible Agents, so 
f ancyed ; they could not by naturall cogitation, fall upon any other 
conceipt, but that it was the same with that of the Soule of man; 
and that the Soule of man, was of the same substance, with that 
which appeareth in a Dream, to one that sleepeth; or in a Looking- 
glasse, to one that is awake; which, men not lowing that such 
apparitions are nothing else but creatures of the Fancy, think to be 
reaU, and externall Substances; and therefore call them Ghosts; 
as the Latines called them Imagines, and Umhrce; and thought 
them Spirits, that is, thin aereall bodies; and those Invisible Agents, 
which they feared, to bee like them; save that they appear, and 
vanish when they please. But the opinion that such Spirits were 
Incorporeall, or Immaterial!, could never enter into the mind of 
any man by nature; because, though men may put together words 
of contradictory signification, as Spirit, and Incorporeall; yet they 
can never have the imagination of any thing answering to them: 
And therefore, men that by their own meditation, arrive to the 
acknowledgement of one Infinite, Omnipotent, and Eternall God, 
choose rather to confesse he is Incomprehensible, and above their 
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understanding; than to dedne his Nature by Spirit Incorporeall, 
and then conf esse their definition to be unintelligible : or if they give 
him such a title, it is not Dogmatically, with intention to make 
the Divine Nature understood; but Piously, to honour him witli 
attributes, of significations, as remote as they can from the grosae- 
nesse of Bodies Visible. 

Then, for the way by which they think these Invisible Agents 
wrought their effects; that is to say, what immediate causes they 
used, in bringing things to passe, men that know not what it is that 
we call causing, (that is, almost all men) have no other rule to guesse 
by, but by observing, and remem bring what they have seen to 
precede the like effect at some other time, or times before, without 
seeing between the antecedent and subsequent Event, any depen- 
dance or cormexion at all: And therefore from the like things past, 
they expect the like things to come; and hope for good or evill 
luck, superstitiously, from things that have no part at all in the 
causing of it: As the Athenians did for their war at Lepanto, demand 
another Phormio; The Pompeian faction for their warre in Afrique, 
another Scipio; and others have done in divers other occasions 
since. In like manner they attribute their fortune to a stander by, 
to a lucky or unlucky place, to words spoken, especially if the name 
of God be amongst them; as Charming, and Conjuring (the Leiturgy 
of Witches;) insomuch as to believe, they have power to turn a 
stone into bread, bread into a man, or any thing, into any thing. 

Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men exhibite to 
Powers invisible, it can be no other, but such expressions of their 
reverence, as they would use towards men; Gifts, Petitions, Thanks, 
Submission of Body, Considerate Addresses, sober Behaviour, pre- 
meditated Words, Swearing (that is, assuring one another of their 
promises,) by invoking them. Beyond that reason suggesteth 
nothing; but leaves them either to rest there; or for further cere- 
monies, to rely on those they believe to be wiser than themselves. 

Lastly, concerning how these Invisible Powers declare to m,en the 
things w'hich shall hereafter come to passe, especially concerning 
their good or evill fortune in generaU, or good or HI successe in any 
particular undertaking, men are naturally at a stand; save that using 
to conjecture of the time to come, by the time past, they are very apt, 
not onely to take casuaU things, after one or two encounters, for 
Prognostiques of the Mke encounter ever after, but also to believe 
the like I^ognostiques from other men, of whom they have once 
conceived a good opinion. 

x\nd m these foure things, Opinion of Ghosts, Ignorance of second 
causes, Devotion towards what men fear, and Taking of things 
Casuall for Prognostiques, consisteth the Naturall seed of Religion; 
which by reason of the different Fancies, Judgements, and Passions 
of severall men, hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that 
those which are used by one man, are for the most part ridiculous 
to another. 

For these seeds have received culture from two sorts of men. 
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On© sort have been they, that have nourished, and ordered them, 
according to their own invention. The other, have done it, by 
Gods commandement, and direction: but both sorts have done it, 
with a purpose to make those men that relyed on them, the more 
apt to Obedience, Lawes, Peace, Charity, and civill Society. So 
that the Religion of the former sort, is a part of humane Politiques; 
and teacheth part of the duty which Earthly Kings require of their 
Subjects. And the Religion of the later sort is Divine Politiques; 
and containeth Precepts to those that have yeelded themselves 
subjects in the Kingdom© of God. Of the former sort, were all the 
founders of Common-wealths, and the Law-givers of the Gentiles: 
Of the later sort, were Abraham, Moses, and our Blessed Saviour; 
by whom have been derived unto us the Lawes of the Kingdome of 
God. 

And for that part of Religion, which consisteth in opinions con- 
cerning the nature of Powers Invisible, there is almost nothing that 
has a name, that has not been esteemed amongst the Gentiles, in 
one place or another, a God, or Divell; or by their Poets feigned to 
be inanimated, inhabited, or possessed by some Spirit or other. 

The unformed matter of the World, was a God, by the name of 
Cliaos, 

The Heaven, the Ocean, the Planets, the Fire, the Earth, 
the Winds, were so many Gods. 

Men, Women, a Bird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a Dogge, a Snake, an 
Onion, a Leeke, Deified. Besides that, they filled almost all places, 
with spirits called Dcemonsi the plains, with Pan, and Fanises, 
or Satyres; the Woods, with Fawnes, and N3n2iphs; the Sea, with 
Tritons, and other Nymphs; every River, and Fountayn, with a 
Ghost of his name, and with Nymphs; every house, with its Lares, 
or Familiars; every man, with his Genius; Hell, with Ghosts, and 
spirituall Officers, £ts Charon, Cerberus, and the Furies; and in the 
night time, aU places with Larvae, Lemures, Ghosts of men deceased, 
and a whole kingdome of Fayries, and Bugbears. They have also 
ascribed Divinity, and built Temples to meer Accidents, and 
Qualities; such as are Time, Night, Day, Peace, Concord, Love, 
Contention, Vertue, Honour, Health, Rust, Fever, and the like; 
which when they prayed for, or against, they prayed to, as if there 
were Ghosts of those names hanging over their heads, and letting 
fall, or withholding that Good, or Evill, for, or against which they 
prayed. They invoked also their own Wit, by the name of Muses; 
their own Ignorance, by the name of Fortune; their own Lust, by 
the name of Ctapid; their own Rage, by the name Furies; their 
own privy members by the name of Pria'pus; and attributed their 
pollutions, to Incubi, and Sucaubce: insomuch as there was nothing, 
which a Poet could introduce as a person in his Poem, which they 
did not make either a God, or a Divel, 

The same authors of the Religion of the Gentiles, observing the 
second ground for Religion, winch is mens Ignorance of causes; 
and thereby their aptnesse to attribute their fortune to causes, on 
n 691 
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which there was no dependence at all apparent, took occasion to 
obtrude on their ignorance, in stead of second causes, a kind of 
second and ministerial! Gods; ascribing the cause of Foecundity, 
to Venus; the cause of Arts, to Apollo; of Subtilty and Craft, to 
Mercury; of Tempests and stJormes, to Molus; and of other effects, 
to other Gods: insomuch as there was amongst the Heathen almost 
as great variety of Gods, as of businesse. 

And to the Worship, which naturally men conceived fit to bee 
used towards their Gods, namely Oblations, Prayers, Thanks, and 
the rest formerly named; the same Legislators of the Gentiles have 
added their Images, both in Picture, and Sculpture; that the more 
ignorant sort, (that is to say, the most part, or generality of the 
people,) thinking the Gods for whose representation the^^ were made, 
were really included, and as it were housed within them, might 
so much the more stand in feare of them: And endowed them with 
lands, and houses, and officers, and revenues, set apart from all 
other humane uses; that is, consecrated, and made holy to those 
their idols; as Caverns, Groves, Woods, Mountains, and whole 
Hands ; and have attributed to them, not onely the shapes, some of 
Men, some of Beasts, some of Monsters; but also the Faculties, 
and Passions of men and beasts; as Sense, Speech, Sex, Lust, 
Generation, (and this not onely by mixing one mth another, to 
propagate the kind of Gods; but also by mixing with men, and 
women, to beget mongrill Gods, and but inmat^ of Heaven, as 
Bacchus^ Hercules, and others;) besides, Anger, Revenge, and other 
passions of living creatures, and the actions proceeding from them, 
as Fraud, Theft, Adultery, Sodomie, and any vice that may be taken 
for an effect of Power, or a cause of Pleasure; and all such Vices, 
as amongst men are taken to bo against Law, rather than against 
Honour. 

Lastly, to the Prognostiques of time to come; which are naturally, 
but Conjectures upon the Experience of time past; and super- 
naturally, divine Revelation; the same authors of the Religion 
of the Gentiles, partly upon pretended Experience, partly upon 
pretended Revelation, have added innumerable other superstitious 
wayes of Divination; and made men believe they should find their 
fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous or senslesse answers of 
the Priests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous Oracles; 
which answers, were made ambiguous by designe, to own the event 
both wayes; or absurd, by the intoxicating vapour of the place, 
which is very frequent in sulphurous Cavemes: Sometimes in the 
leaves of the Sibfils; of whose Prophecy es (like those perhaps of 
Nostradamus; for the fragments now extant seem to be the invention 
of later times) there were some books in reputation in the time of 
the Roman Republique: Sometimes in the insignificant Speeches 
of Mad-men, supposed to be possessed with a divine Spirit; which 
Possession they called Enthusiasms; and these kinds of foretelling 
events, were accounted Theomancy, or Prophecy: Sometimes in 
the aspect of the Starres at their Nativity; which was called Horos- 
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copy, and esteemed a part of judiciary Astrology: Sometimes in 
their own hopes and feares, called Thumomancy, or Presage: 
Sometimes in the Prediction of Witches, that pretended conference 
with the dead; which is called Necromancy, Conjuring, and Witch- 
craft; and is but juggling and confederate knavery: Sometimes in 
the Casuall flight, or feeding of birds; called Augury: Sometimes 
in the Entrayles of a sacrifice beast; which was Amsficinai Some- 
times in Dreams: Sometimes in Croaking of Ravens, or chattering 
of Birds: Sometimes in the Lineaments of the face; which was 
called Metoposcopy; or by Palmistry in the lines of the hand; 
in casuall words, called Ominai Sometimes in Monsters, or un- 
usuall accidents; as Ecclipses, Comets, rare Meteors, Earthquakes, 
Inundations, uncouth Births, and the like, which they called 
Portenta, and Ostenta, because they thought them to portend, or 
foreshew some great Calamity to come: Sometimes, in meer Lottery, 
as Crosse and Pile; counting holes in a sive; dipping of Verses in 
Homer, and Virgil; and innumerable other such vaine conceipts. 
So easie are men to be drawn to believe any thing, from such men 
as have gotten credit with them; and can with gentlenesse, and 
dexterity, take hold of their fear, and ignorance. 

And therefore the first Founders, and Legislators of Common- 
wealths amongst the Gentiles, whose ends were only to keep the 
people in obedience, and peace, have in all places taken care; First, 
to imprint in their minds a beliefs, that those precepts which they 
gave concerning Religion, might not be thought to proceed from 
t^heir own device, but from the dictates of some God, or other 
Spirit; or else that they themselves were of a higher nature than 
mere mortalls, that their Lawes might the more easily be received: 
So Numa Pom'pilius pretended to receive the Ceremonies he insti- 
tuted amongst the Romans, from the Nymph Egeria: and the first 
King and founder of the Kmgdome of Peru, pretended himseife 
and his wife to be the children of the Sunne: and Mahomet, to set 
up his new Religion, pretended to have conferences with the Holy 
Ghost, in forme of a Dove. Secondly, they have had a care, to 
make it believed, that the same things were disple£wmg to the Gods, 
which were forbidden by the Lawes. Thirdly, to prescribe Cere- 
monies, Supplications, Sacrifices, and Festivalls, by which they were 
to believe, the anger of the Gods might be appeased; and that ill 
success in War, great contagions of Sicknesse, Earthquakes, and each 
mans private Misery, came from the Anger of the Gods; and their 
Anger from the Neglect of their Worship, or the forgetting, or 
mistaking some point of the Ceremonies required. And though 
amongst the antient Romans, men were not forbidden to deny, 
that which in the Poets is written of the paines, and pleasures after 
this life; which divers of great authority, and gravity in that state 
have in their Harangues openly derided; yet that beliefe was alwaies 
more cherished, than the contrary. 

And by these, and such other Institutions, they obtayned in 
order to their end, (which was the peace of the Commonwealth,) 
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that the common people in their misfortunes, laying the fault on 
neglect, or errour in their Ceremonies, or on their own disobedience 
to the lawes, were the lesse apt to mutiny against their Governors. 
And being entertained with the pomp, and pastime of Festivalls, 
and publike Games, made in honour of the Gods, needed nothing 
else but bread, to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and 
commotion against the State. And therefore the Romans, that had 
conquered the greatest part of the then known World, made no 
sciTjple of tollerating any Religion whatsoever in the Gty of Roim 
it sclfe; unlesse it had something in it, that could not consist with 
their Civill Government; nor do we read, that any Religion was 
tboi’e forbidden, but that of the Jewes; who (being the peculiar 
Kingdome of God) thought it unlawfull to acknowledge subjection 
io any mortaU King or State whatsoever. And thus you see how 
the Religion of the Gentiles was a part of their Policy. 

But where God himselfe, by supernatural! Revelation, planted 
Rehgion; there he also made to himseKe a peculiar Klingdome; 
and gave Lawes, not only of behaviour towards himselfe; but also 
towards one another; and thereby in the Bangdome of God, the 
Policy, and lawes Civill, are a part of Religion; and therefore the 
distinction of Temporall, and Spirituall Domination, hath there 
no place. It is true, that God is King of aU the Earth: Yet may he 
be King of a peculiar, and chosen Nation. For there is no more 
incongruity there in, than that he that hath the generall command 
of the whole Army, should have withall a peculiar Regiment, or 
Company of his own. God is King of aU the Earth by his Power; 
but of his chosen people, he is King by Covenant. But to speake 
more largly of the Kingdome of God, both by Nature, and Covenant, 
I have in the following discourse assigned an other place, 

From the propagation of Religion, it is not hard to under- 
stand the causes of the resolution of the same into its first seeds, 
or principles; which are only an opinion of a Deity, and Powers 
invisible, and supernatural! ; that can never be so abolished out of 
humane nature, but that new Religions may againe be made to 
spring out of them, by the culture of such men, as for such purpose 
are in reputation. 

For seeing all formed Religion, is founded at first, upon the 
faith which a multitude hath in some one person, whom they 
believe not only to be a wise man, and to labour to procure their 
happiness, but also to be a holy man, to whom God himselfe vouch- 
safeth to declare his will supernaturally; It followeth necessarily, 
when they that have the Government of Rehgion, shall come to 
have either the wisedome of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love suspected; or that they shall be unable to shew any probable 
token of Divine Revelation; that the Religion which they desire 
to uphold, must be suspected likewise; and (without the fear of 
the Civill Sword) contradicted and rejected. 

That which taketh away the reputation of Wisedome, in him 
that formeth a Religion, or addeth to it when it is aUready formed. 
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is the enjoyning of a beliefe of contradictories: For both parts of 
a contradiction cannot possibly be true: and therefore to enjoyne 
the beliefe of them, is an argument of ignorance; which detects the 
Author in that; and discr^its him in all things else he shall pro- 
pound as from revelation supernatural!: which revelation a man 
may indeed have of many things above, but of nothing against 
natural! reason. 

That which taketh away the reputation of Sincerity, is the 
doing, or saying of such things, as appeare to be signes, that what 
they require other men to believe, is not believed by themselves; 
all which doings, or sayings are therefore called Scandalous, because 
they be stumbling blocks, that make men to fall in the way of 
Religion: as Injustice, Cruelty, PropHanesse, Avarice, and Luxury. 
For who can believe, that he that doth ordinarily such actions, as 
proceed from any of these rootes, believeth there is any such In- 
visible Power to be feared, as he affrighteth other men withaU, for 
lesser faults? 

That which taketh away the reputation of Love, is the being 
detected of private ends: as when the beliefe they require of others, 
conduceth or seemeth to conduce to the acquiring of Dominion, 
Riches, Dignity, or secure Pleasure, to themselves onely, or specially. 
For that which men reap benefit by to themselves, they are thought 
to do for their own sakes, and not for love of others. 

Lastly, the testimony that men can render of divine Calling, can 
be no other, than the operation of Miracles; or true Prophecy, 
(which also is a Miracle;) or extraordinary Felicity. And there- 
fore, to those points of Religion, which have been received from 
them that did such Miracles; those that are added by such, as 
approve not their Calling by some Miracle, obtain no greater beliefe, 
than what the Customs, and Lawes of the places, in which they be 
educated, have wrought into them. For as in naturall things, men 
of judgement require natural! signes, and arguments; so in super- 
natural! things, they require signes supernaturaU, (which are 
Miracles,) before they consent inwardly, and from their hearts. 

All which causes of the weakening of mens faith, do manifestly 
appear in the Examples following. First, we have the Example of 
the children of Israel; who when Mosesy that had approved his 
Calling to them by Miracles, and by the happy conduct of them 
out of Egypt, was absent but 40 dayes, revolt^ from the worship 
of the true God, recommended to them by him; and setting up^ 
a Golden Calfe for their God, relapsed into the Idolatry of l 3 ie 
Egyptians; from whom they had been so lately delivered. And 
again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that generation which had 
seen the great works of God in Israel,^ were dead; another genera- 
tion arose and served Baal. So that Miracles fayling, Faith also 
failed. 

Again, when the sons of Sarrmd,^ being constituted by their 
father Judges in Bers(ibee, received bribes, and judged unjustly, 
^ Exod. 32. I, 2. * Judges 2. ii. * i Sam. 8. 3. 
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the people of Israel refused any more to have God to be their King, 
in other manner than he was King of other people; and therefore 
cryed out to Samuel, to choose them a King after the manner of the 
Kations. So that Justice fay ling, Faith also fayled: Insomuch, 
as they deposed their God, from reigning over them. 

And whereas in the planting of Christian Beligion, the Oracles 
ceased in all parts of the Boman Empire, and the number of 
Christians encreased wonderfully every day, and in every place, by 
the preaching of the Apostles, and Evangelists; a great part of 
that successo, may reasonably be attributed, to the contempt, into 
which the Priests of the Gentiles of that time, had brought them- 
selves, by their uncleannesse, avarice, and jugling between Princes. 
Also the Religion of tho Church of Rome, was partly, for the same 
cause abolishSi in England, and many other parts of Christendome; 
insomuch, as the fay ling of Vertue in the Pastors, maketh faith 
faile in the People: and partly from bringing of the Philosophy, 
and doctrine of Aristotle into Religion, by the ^choole-men; from 
whence there arose so many contradictions, and absurdities, as 
brought the Clergy into a reputation both of Ignorance, and of 
Fraudulent intention; and enclined people to revolt from them, 
either against the vdll of their own Princes, as in France, and 
Holland: or wth their will, as in England, 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of Home declared 
necessary for Salvation, there be so many, manifestly to the advan- 
tage of the Pope, and of his spiritual! subjects, residing in the 
territories of other Christian Princes, that were it not for the mutuall 
emi;lation of those Princes, they might without wnrre, or trouble, 
exclude all forraign Authority, as easily as it has been excluded in 
England. For who is there that does not see, to whose benefit it 
conduceth, to have it believed, that a King hath not his Authority 
from Qirist, unlesse a Bishop crown him? That a King, ii‘ ho 
be a Priest, cannot Marry? That whether a Prince be born in 
lawdull [Marriage, or not, must be judged by Authority from Homel 
That Subjects may be freed from their Alleagoanoe, if by the Court 
of Borne, the King be judged an Heretique? That a King (as 
Ghilperique of France) may be deposed by a Pope (as Pope Zachary,) 
for no cause; &nd his Kingdome given to one of his Subjects ? That 
the Gergy, and Regulars, in what Country soever, shall be exempt 
from the Jurisdiction of their King, in cases criminall? Or who 
does not see, to whose profit redound the Fees of private Masses, 
and Vales of Purgatory; with other signes of private interest, 
enough to mortifie the most lively Faith, if (as I sayd) the civill 
Magistrate, and Custome did not more sustain it, than any opinion 
they have of the Sanctity, Wisdome, or Probity of their Teachers ? 
So that I may attribute all the changes of Religion in the w^orld, to 
one and the same cause; and that is, unpleasing Priests ; and those 
not onely amongst Catholiques, but even in that Church that hath 
presumed most of Reformation. 
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CHAP, xin 

Of the, NATxriiALL Condition of Manlcind, as concetninq their 
Felicity, and Misery 

Nature hath made men so equall, in the faculties of body, and 
mind; as that though there bee found one man sometimes mani- 
festly stronger in body, or of quicker mind then another; yet when 
all is reckoned together, the difference between man, and man,, is 
not so considerable, as that one man can thereupon claim to himselfe 
any benefit, to which another may not pretend, as well as he. For 
as to the strength of body, the weakest has strength enough to kill 
the strongest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy with 
others, that are in the same danger with himselfe. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, (setting aside the arts grounded 
upon words, and especially that skill of proceeding upon general!, 
and infallible rules, called Science; which very few have, and but in 
few things ; as being not a native faculty. Bom with us; nor attained, 
(as Prudence,) while we look after somewhat els,) I find yet a greater 
equality amongst men, than that of strength. For Prudence, is but 
FiXperience; which equaU time, equally bestowes on all men, in 
tliose things they equally apply themselves unto. That which 
may perhaps make such equahty incredible, is but a vain conceipt 
of ones owne wisdome, which almost all men think they have in a 
greater degree, than the Vulgar; that is, than all men but them- 
selves, and a few others, whom by Fame, or for concurring with 
themselves, they approve. For such is the nature of men, that 
howsoever they may acknowledge many others to be more witty, 
or more eloquent, or more learned; Yet they will hardly believe 
there be many so wise as themselves: For they see their own wit 
at hand, and other mens at a distance. But this proveth rather 
that men are in that point equal!, than unequalL For there is not 
ordinarily a greater signe of the equal! distribution of any thing, 
than that every man is contented with his share. 

From this equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the 
attaining of our Ends. And therefore if any two men desire the 
same thing, which neverthelesse they cannot both enjoy, they 
become enemies; and in the way to their End, (which is principally 
their owne conservation, and sometimes their delectation only,) 
endeavour to destroy, or subdue one an other. And from hence it 
comes to passe, that where an Invader hath no more to feare, than 
an other mans single power; if one plant, sow, build, or possesse a 
convenient Seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared 
with forces united, to dispossesse, and deprive him, not only of the 
fniit of his labour, but also of his life, or liberty. And the Invader 
again is in the like danger of another. 
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And from this difi&dence of one another, there is no way for any 
man to secure himself e, so reasonable, as Anticipation; that is, 
by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, so long, 
till he see no other power great enough to endanger him: And this 
is no more than his own conservation requireth, and is generally 
allowed. Also because there be some, that taking pleasure in 
contemplating their own power in the acts of conquest, which they 
pursue farther than their security requires; if others, that other- 
wise would be glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not 
by invasion increase their power, they would not be able, long time, 
by standing only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, 
such augmentation of dominion over men, being necessary to a mans 
conservation, it ought to be allowed him. 

Againe, men have no pleasure, (but on the contrary a great deale 
of griefe) in keeping company, where there is no power able to over- 
awe them all. For every man looketh that his companion should 
value him, at the same rate he sets upon himself e: And upon all 
signes of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally endeavours, as far 
as he dares (which amongst them that have no common power to 
keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy each other,) 
to extort a greater value from his contemners, by dommage; and 
from others, by the example. 

So that in the nature of man, we find three principall causes of 
quarrell. First, Competition; Secondly, Diffidence; Thirdly, 
Glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for Gain; the second, for Safety; 
and the third, for Reputation. The filrst use Violence, to make 
themselves Masters of other mens persons, wives, children, and 
cattell; the second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, as a word, 
a smile, a difierent opinion, and any other signe of undervalue, 
either direct in their Persons, or by reflexion in their Kindred, their 
Friends, their Nation, their Profession, or their Name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a 
common Power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called Warre; and such a warre, as is of every man, against 
every man. For Warrb, consisteth not in Battell onely, or the 
act of fighting; but in a tract of time, wherein the Will to contend 
by Battell is sufficiently known: and therefore the notion of Tirmf 
is to be considered in the nature of Warre; as it is in the nature of 
Weather. For as the nature of Foule weather, lyeth not in a showre 
or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many dayes together; 
So the nature of War, consisteth not in actuall fighting; but in the 
known disposition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance 
to the contrary. All other time is Pbaob. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Warre, where 
every man is Enemy to every man; the same is consequent to the 
time, wherein men five without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withall. In 
such condition, there is no place for Industry; because the fruit 
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thereof is uncertain: and consequently no Culture of the Earth, 
no Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported 
by Sea; no commodious Building; no Instruments of moving, and 
removing such things as require much force; no Knowledge of the 
face of the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; no Letters; no 
Society; and which is worst of all, continuall feare, and danger 
of violent death; And the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, 
and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not well weighed 
these things; that Nature should thus dissociate, and render men 
apt to invade, and destroy one another: and he may therefore, not 
trusting to this Inference, made from the Passions, desire perhaps 
to have the same confirmed by Experience. Let him therefore 
consider with himself e, when taking a journey, he armes himself e, 
and seeks to go well accompanied; when going to sleep, he locks 
his dores; when even in his house he locks hi chests; and this 
when he knowes there bee Lawes, and publike Officers, armed, to 
revenge all injuries shall bee done him; what opinion he has of his 
fellow subjects, when he rides armed; of his feUow Citizens, when he 
locks his dores; and of his children, and servants, when he locks his 
chests. Does he not there as much accuse mankind by his actions, 
as I do by my words? But neither of us accuse mans nature in 
it. The Desires, and other Passions of man, are in themselves no 
Sin. No more are the Actions, that proceed from those Passions, 
tiU they know a Law that forbids them: which till Lawes be made 
they cannot know: nor can any Law be made, tiQ they have agreed 
upon the Person that shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought, there was never such a time, 
nor condition of warre as this ; and I believe it was never generally 
so, over all the world: but there are many places, where they live 
so now. For the savage people in many places of America^ except 
the government of small Families, the concord whereof dependeth 
on naturall lust, have no government at all; and live at this day 
in that brutish manner, as I said before. Howsoever, it may be 
perceived what manner of life there would be, where there were no 
common Power to feare; by the manner of life, which men that 
have formerly lived under a peaceful! government, use to degenerate 
into, in a civfil Warre. 

But though there had never been any time, wherein particular 
men were in a condition of warre one against another; yet in aU 
times. Kings, and Persons of Soveraigne authority, because of their 
Independency, are in continuall jealousies, and in the state and 
posture of Gladiators; having their weapons pointing, and their 
eyes fixed on one another; that is, their Forts, Garrisons, and Guns, 
upon the Frontiers of their Elingdomes; and continuall Spyes 
upon their neighbours; which is a posture of War. But because 
they uphold thereby, the Industry of their Subjects; there does not 
follow from it, that misery, which accompanies the Liberty of 
particular men. 

691 
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To this warre of every man against every man, this also is conse- 
quent; that nothing can be Unjust. The notions of Right and 
Wrong, Justice and Injustice have there no place. \¥here there is 
no common Power, there is no Law: where no Law, no Injustice. 
Force, and Fi'aud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. Justice, 
and Injustice are none of the Faculties neither of the Body, nor 
Mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone in the 
world, as well as his Senses, and Passions. They are Qualities, that 
relate to men in Society, not in Solitude. It is consequent also to 
the same condition, that there be no Propriety, no Dominion, no 
Mine and Thine distinct; but onely that to be every mans, that he 
can get; and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the 
ill condition, which man by meer Nature is actually placed in; 
though with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly in the 
Passions, partly in his Reason. 

The Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; 
Desire of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and 
a Hope by their Industry to obtain them. And Reason suggesteth 
convenient Articles of Peace, upon which men may be drawn to 
agreement. These Articles, are they, which otherwise are called 
the Lawes of Nature; whereof I shall speak more particularly, in 
the two following Chapters. 


CHAP. XIV 

Of the first and second Natuball Lawes, and of Contracts 

The Right Oi' Nature, wdiich Writers commonly call Jus 
Naticrale, is the Liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as 
ho ^vill himself e, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is 
to say, of his own Life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which 
in his own Judgement, and Reason, hee shall conceive to be the 
aptost means thereunto. 

By Liberty, is understood, according to the proper signification 
of the word, the absence of oxternall Impediments: which Impedi- 
ments, may oft take away part of a mans power to do what hee 
w'ould; but cannot hinder him from using the power left him, 
according as his judgement, and reason shall dictate to him. 

A Law Op Nature, {Lex Naturalis,) is a Precept, or general! Rule, 
found out by Reason, by which a man is forbidden to do, that, 
which is destructive of his life, or taketh away the means of preserv- 
ing the same; and to omit, that, by which he thinketh it may be 
best preserved. For though they that speak of this subject, use to 
confound JuSy and Lex, Bight "and Laio; yet they ought to be 
distinguished; because Right, consisteth in liberty to do, or to 
forbeare; Whereas Law, determineth, and bindctli to one of them: 
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so that Law, and Right, differ as much, as Obligation, and Liberty; 
which in one and the same matter are inconsistent* 

And because the condition of Man, (as hath been declared in the 
precedent Chapter) is a condition of Warre of every one against 
every one; in which case every one is governed by his own Reason; 
and there is nothing he can make use of, that may not be a help 
unto him, in preserving his life against his enemyes; It folio weth, 
that in such a condition, every man has a Right to every thing; 
even to one anothers body. And therefore, as long as this naturall 
Right of every man to every thing endureth, there can be no security 
to any man, (how strong or wise soever he be,) of living out the time, 
which Nature ordinarily alloweth men to live. And consequently 
it is a precept, or general! rule of Reason, That every man, aught to 
endeavour Peace, 03 farre as he has ho$>e of obtaining it ; and when 
he cannot obtain it, that he may seek, arid use, all helps, and advantages 
of Warre, The first branch of which Rule, containeth the first, 
and Fundamental! Law of Nature; which is, to seek Peace, and follow 
it. The Second, the summe of the Right of Nature; which is. 
By all means we can, to defend our selves. 

From this Fundamental! Law of Nature, by which men are 
commanded to endeavour Peace, is derived this second Law; That 
a man be willing, when others are so too, as farreforth, as for Peace, 
and defence of himself e he shall think it necessary, to lay down this right 
to all things : and be contented with so much liberty against other men, 
as he would allow other men against himselfe. For as long as every 
man holdeth this Right, of doing any thing he liketh; so long are 
all men in the condition of Warre. But if other men will not lay 
down their Right, as well as he; then there is no Reason for any 
one, to devest himselfe of his: For that were to e^ose himselfe 
to jE^ey, (which no man is bound to) rather than to dispose himselfe 
to Peace. This is that Law of the Gospell; Whatsoever you require 
that others should do to you, that do ye to them. And that Law of all 
men. Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. 

To lay downs a mans Eight to any thing, is to devest himselfe of the 
Liberty, of hindring another of the benefit of his own Right to the 
same. For he that renounceth, or passeth away his Right, giveth 
not to any other man a Right which he had not before; because 
there is nothing to which every man had not Right by Nature: 
but onely standeth out of his way, that he may enjoy his own 
originall Bight, without hindrance from him; not without hindrance 
from another. So that the effect widch redoundeth to one man, 
by another mans defect of Right, is but so much diminution of 
impedi m ents to the use of his own Right originall. 

Right is layd aside, either by simply Renouncing it; or by 
Transferring it to another. By Simply Rbnootgeng; when 
he cares not to whom the benefit hereof redoundeldu . By 
Tbansfieedto; when he intendeth the benefit thereof to 
certain person, or persons. And when a man hath in either 
abandoned, or granted away his Right; then is he said 
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Obliged, or Bound, not to hinder those, to whom such Right is 
granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it: and that he Ought, 
and it is his Duty, not to make voyd that voluntary act of his own: 
aiid that such hindrance is Injustice, and Injury, as being Sine 
Jure; the Right being before renounced, or transferred. So that 
Injury, or Injustice, in the controversies of the world, is somewhat 
like to that, which in the disputations of Scholers is called Absurdity. 
For as it is there called an Absurdity, to contradict what one main- 
tained in the Beginning: so in the world, it is called Injustice, and 
Injury, voluntarily to undo that, which from the beginning he 
had voluntarily done. The way by which a man either simply 
Renounceth, or Transferreth his Right, is a Declaration, or Significa- 
tion, by some voluntary and sufficient signe, or signes, that he doth 
so Renounce, or Transferre; or hath so Renounced, or Transferred 
the same, to him that accepteth it. And these Signes are either 
Words onely, or Actions onely; or (as it happeneth most often) 
both Words, and Actions. And the same are the Bonds, by which 
men are bound, and obliged: Bonds, that have their strength, not 
from their own Nature, (for nothing is more easily broken then a 
mans word,) but from Feare of some evill consequence upon the 
rupture. 

Whensoever a man Transferreth his Right, or Renounceth it; 
it is either in consideration of some Right reciprocally transferred 
to himself e; or for some other good he hopeth for thereby. For 
it is a voluntary act: and of the voluntary acts of every man, the 
object is some Good to himself e. And therefore there be some 
Rights, which no man can be understood by any words, or other 
signes, to have abandoned, or transferred. As first a man cannot 
lay down the right of resisting them, that assault him by force, to 
take away his life; because he cannot be understood to ayme 
thereby, at any Good to himselfe. The same may be sayd of 
Wounds, and Cliayns, and Imprisonment; both because there is 
no benefit consequent to such patience; as there is to the patience 
of suffering another to be wounded, or imprisoned: as also because 
a man cannot tell, when he seeth men proceed against him by 
violence, whether they intend his death or not. And lastly the 
motive, and end for which this renouncing, and transfening of 
Right is introduced, is nothing else but the security of a mans 
person, in his life, and in the means of so preserving Hfe, as not to 
be weary of it. And therefore if a man by words, or other signes, 
seem to despoyle himselfe of the End, for which those signes were 
intended; he is not to be understood as if he meant it, or that it 
was his wiU ; but that he was ignorant of how such words and actions 
were to be interpreted. 

The mutuall transferring of Right, is that which men call 
Contract. 

There is difference, between transferring of Right to the Thing; 
and transferring, or tradition, that is, delivery of the Thing it selfe. 
For the Thing may be delivered together with the Translation of 
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the Bight; as in buying and selling with ready mony; or exchange 
of goo^, or lands: and it may be delivered some time after. 

Again, one of the Contractors, may deliver the Thing contracted 
for on his part, and leave the other to perform his part at some 
determinate time after, and in the mean time be trusted; and then 
the Contract on his part, is called Pact, or Covenant: Or both 
parts may contract now, to perform© hereafter: in which cases, he 
that is to performe in time to come, being trusted, his performance 
is called Keeping of Promise^ or Faith; and the fayling of perfor- 
mance (if it be voluntary) Violation of Faith, 

When the transferring of Bight, is not mutuall; but one of the 
parties transferreth, in hope to gain thereby friendship, or service 
from another, or from his friends; or in hope to gain the reputation 
of Charity, or Magnanimity; or to deliver his mind from the pain 
of compassion; or in hope of reward in heaven; This is not Contract, 
but Gift, Fbee-gift, Geace: which words signifie one and the 
same thing. 

Signes of Contract, are either Expresse, or hy Inference. Ex- 
press©, are words spoken vith understanding of what they signifie: 
And such words are either of the time Present, or Past; as, I Give, 
1 Grant, I have Given, I have Granted, 1 will that this be yours : Or 
of the future; as, I will Give, 1 will Chrant : which words of the 
future, are called Peomisb. 

Signes by Inference, are sometimes the consequence of Words; 
sometimes the consequence of Silence; sometimes the consequence 
of Actions; sometimes the consequence of Forbearing an Action: 
and generally a signe by Inference, of any Contract, is whatsoever 
sufficiently argues the wiU of the Contractor. 

Words alone, if they be of the time to come, and contain a bare 
promise, are an insufficient signe of a Free-gift and therefore not 
obligatory. For if they be of the time to Come, as. To morrow I 
will Give, they are a signe I have not given yet, and consequently 
that my right is not transferred, but remaineth till I transferre it 
by some other Act. But if the words be of the time Present, or 
Past, as, I have given, or do give to he delivered to morrow, then is my 
to morrows Bight given away to day; and that by the vertu© of 
the words, though there were no other argument of my whl. And 
there is a great difference in the signification of these words, Volo 
hoc tuum esse eras, and Gras daho; that is, between I will that this 
he thine to morrow, and, I will give it thee to morrow : For the word 
I wiU, in the former manner of speech, signifies an act of the wili 
Present; but in the later, it signifies a promise of an act of the will 
to Come: and therefore the former words, being of the Present, 
transferre a future right; the later, that be of the Future, transferre 
nothing. But if there be other signes of the Will to transferre a 
Bight, besides Words; then, though the gift be Free, yet may the 
Bight be understood to passe by words of the future; as if a man 
propound a Prize to him that comes first to the end of a race. The 
gift is Free; and though the words be of the Future, yet the Bight 
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passeth: for if he ivould not have his words so be understood, he 
should not have let them runne. 

In Contracts, the right passeth, not onely ■where the words are 
of the time Present, or Past; but also where they are of the Future: 
because all Contract is mutuall translation, or change of Right; 
and therefore he that promiseth onely, because he hath already 
received the benefit for which he promiseth, is to be understood as 
if he intended the Right should passe: for unlesse he had been 
content to have his words so understood, the other would not have 
performed his part first. And for that cause, in buying, and selling, 
and other acts of Contract, a Promise is equivalent to a Covenant; 
and therefore obligatory. 

He that performeth first in the case of a Contract, is said to 
Merit that which he is to receive by the performance of the other; 
and he hath it as Due, Also when a Prize is propounded to many, 
which is to be given to him onely that winneth ; or mony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it; though tliis 
be a Free gift; yet so to Win, or so to Catch, is to Merit, and to have 
it as Due. For the Right is transferred in the Propounding of the 
Prize, and in throwing down the mony; though it be not deter- 
mined to whom, but by the Event of the contention. But there is 
between these two sorts of Merit, this difference, that In Contract, 
I Merit by vertue of my own powder, and the Contractors need; 
but in tins case of Free gift, I am enabled to Merit onely by the 
benignity of the Giver: In Contract, I merit at the Contractors 
hand that he should depart with his right; In this case of Gift, 
I Merit not that the giver should part •\^dth his right; but that when 
lie has parted with it, it should be mine, rather than anothers. And 
this I think to be the meaning of that distinction of the Schooles, 
between Meritum congrui, and Meritum condigni. For God 
Almighty, having promised Paradise to those men (hoodwinkt with 
caimll desires,) that can walk through this w'orld according to the 
Precepts, and Limits prescribed by him ; they say, he that shall so 
walk, shall Merit Paradise Ex congruo. But because no man can 
demand a right to it, by his own Righteousnesse, or any other 
power in himself e, but by the Free Grace of God onely; they say, 
no man can Merit Paradise ex condigno. This I say, I think is the 
meaning of that distmetion; but because Disputers do not agree 
upon the signification of their own termes of Art, longer than it 
serves their turn; I will not affirme any thing of their meaning: 
onely this I say; when a gift is given indefinitely, as a prize to be 
contended for, he that winneth Meriteth, and may claime the Prize 
as Due. 

If a Covenant be made, wherein neither of the parties performs 
presently, but trust one another; in the condition of meer Nature, 
(which is a condition of Warre of every man against every man,) 
upon any reasonable suspition, it is Voyd: But if there be a common 
Power set over them both, with right and force sufficient to compell 
performance; it is not Voyd. For he that performeth first, has no 
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assurance the other will performe after; because the bonds of words 
are too weak to bridle mens ambition, avarice, anger, and other 
Passions, without the feare of some coerceive Power; which in the 
condition of meer Nature, where all men are equall, and judges of 
the justnesse of their own fears, cannot possibly be supposed. And 
therefore he which performeth first, does but betray himselfe to his 
enemy; contrary to the Pight (he can never abandon) of defending 
Ms life, and means of living. 

But in a civill estate, where there is a Power set up to constrain 
those that would otherwise violate their faith, that feare is no more 
reasonable; and for that cause, he wMch by the Covenant is to 
perform first, is obliged so to do. 

The cause of feare, which maketh such a Covenant invalid, must 
be alwayes sometMng arising after the Covenant made; as some new 
fact, or other signe of the Will not to performs: else it cannot 
make the Covenant voyd. For that which could not hinder a man 
from promising, ought not to be admitted as a hindrance of per- 
forming. 

He that transferreth any Right, transferreth the Means of enjoy- 
ing it, as farre as lyeth in his power. As he that selleth Land, is 
understood to transferre the Herbage, and whatsoever growes upon 
it; Nor can he that sells a Mill turn away the Stream that drives it. 
And they that mve to a man the Right of government in Sove- 
raignty, are understood to give him the right of levying mony to 
maintain Souldiers; and of appointing Magistrates for the adminis- 
tration of Justice. 

To make Covenants with bruit Beasts, is impossible; because 
not understanding our speech, they understand not, nor accept of 
any translation of Right; nor can translate any Right to another: 
and without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 

To make Covenant with God, is impossible, but by Mediation 
of such as God speaketh to, either by Revelation supernatural!, or 
by his Lieutenants that govern under him, and in his Name; For 
otherwise we know not whether our Covenants be accepted, or not. 
And therefore they that Vow any thing contrary to any law of 
Nature, Vow in vain; as being a thing unjust to pay such Vow. 
And if it be a thing commanded by the Law of Nature, it is not 
the Vow, but the Law that binds them. 

The matter, or subject of a Covenant, is alwayes something that 
falleth under deliberation; (For to Covenant, is an act of the Will; 
that is to say an act, and the last act, of deliberation;) and is there- 
fore alwayes understood to be something to come; and which is 
judged Possible for him that Covenanteth, to performe. 

imd therefore, to promise that which is known to be Impossible, 
is no Covenant. But if that prove impossible afterwards, which 
before was thought possible, the Covenant is valid, and bindeth, 
(though not to the thing it selfe,) yet to the value; or, if that also 
be impossible, to the unfeigned endeavour of perfor min g as much 
as is possible: for to more no man can be obliged. 
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Men are freed of their Covenants two wayes; by Performing; 
or by being Forgiven. For Performance, is the natural! end of 
obligation; and Forgivenesse, the restitution of liberty; as being a 
re-transferring of that Eight, in which the obligation consisted. 

Covenants entred into by fear, in the condition of meer Nature, 
are obligatory. For example, if I Covenant to pay a ransome, or 
service for my life, to an enemy; I am bound by it. For it is a 
Contract, wherein one receiveth the benefit of life; the other is to 
receive mony, or service for it; and consequently, where no other 
Law (as in the condition, of meer nature) forbiddeth the performance, 
the Covenant is valid. Therefore Prisoners of wane, if trusted 
with the payment of their Ransome, are obliged to pay it: And if a 
weaker Prince, make a disadvantageous peace with a stronger, for 
feare; he is bound to keep it; unlesse (as hath been sayd before) 
there ariseth some new, and just cause of feare, to renew the war. 
And even in Common-wealths, if I be forced to redeem my selfe 
from a Theefe by promising him mony, I am bound to pay it, till 
the Civill Law discharge me. For whatsoever I may lawfully do 
Avithout Obligation, the same I may lawfully Covenant to do 
through feare: and what I lawfully Covenant, I cannot lawfully 
break. 

A former Covenant makes voyd a later. For a man that hath 
passed away his Right to one man to day, hath it not to passe 
to morrow to another: and therefore the later promise passeth no 
Right, but is null. 

A Covenant not to defend my selfe from force, by force, is alwayes 
voyd. For (as I have shewed before) no man can transferre, or lay 
down his Right to save himself e from Death, Wounds, and Imprison- 
ment, (the avoyding whereof is the onely End of laying down any 
Right, and therefore the promise of not resisting force, in no Cove- 
nant transferreth any right; nor is obliging. For though a man may 
Covenant thus, Unlesse 1 do so, or so^ kiU me; he cannot Covenant 
thus, Unlesse I do so^ or so^ 1 will not resist yoUy when you come to 
hill me. For man by nature chooseth the lesser evill, which is 
danger of death in resisting; rather than the greater, which is 
certain and present death in not resisting. And this is granted 
to be true by all men, in that they lead Criminals to Execution, and 
Prison, with armed men, notwithstanding that such Criminals have 
consented to the Law, by which they are condemned. 

A Covenant to accuse ones selfe, without assurance of pardon, is 
likewise invalide. For in the condition of Nature, where every 
man is Judge, there is no place for Accusation: and in the CiviU 
State, the Accusation is followed with Punishment; which being 
Force, a man is not obliged not to resist. The same is also true, 
of the Accusation of those, by whose Condemnation a man falls into 
misery; as of a Father, Wife, or Benefactor. 

For the Testimony of such an Accuser, if it be not willingly given, 
is preesumed to be corrupted by Nature; and therefore not to be 
received: and where a mans Testimony is not to be credited, he is 
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not bound to give it. Also Accusations upon Torture, are not to be 
reputed as Testimonies. For Torture is to be used but as means of 
conjecture, and light, in the further examination, and search of 
truth; and what is in that case confessed, tendeth to the ease of 
him that is Tortured; not to the informing of the Torturers: and 
therefore ought not to have the credit of a sufficient Testimony: 
for whether he deliver him self e by true, or false Accusation, he does 
it by the Right of preserving his own life. 

The force of Words, being (as I have formerly noted) too weak 
to hold men to the performance of their Covenants; there are in 
mans nature, but two imagmable helps to strengthen it. And those 
are either a Feare of the consequence of breaking their word; or a 
Glory, or Pride in appearing not to need to breake it. This later 
is a Generosity too rarely found to be presumed on, especially in the 
pursuers of Wealth, Command, or sensuaU Pleasure; which are the 
greatest part of Mankind. The Passion to be reckoned upon, is 
Fear; whereof there be two very generall Objects: one, The Power 
of Spirits Invisible; the other. The Power of those men they shall 
therem Offend. Of these two, though the former be the greater 
Power, yet the feare of the later is commonly the greater Feare. 
The Feare of the former is in every man, ids own Religion, 
which, hath place in the nature of man before Civill Society. 
The later hath not so; at least not place enough, to keep men 
to their promises; because in the condition of meer Nature, the 
inequality of Power is not discerned, but by the event of Battell. 
So that before the time of Civill Society, or in the interruption 
thereof by Warre, there is nothing can strengthen a Covenant of 
Peace agreed on, against the temptations of Avarice, Ambition, 
Lust, or other strong desire, but the feare of that Invisible Power, 
which they every one Worship as God; and Feare as a Revenger 
of their perfidy. All therefore that can be done between two men 
not subject to Civill Power, is to put one another to swear by the 
God he feareth: Which Swearing, or Oath, is a Forme of Speech, 
added to a Promise; by which he that promiseth, signifieth, tJmt unlesse 
he performs, he renounceth the mercy of his God, or caUeth to him for 
vengeance on himself e. Such was the Heathen Forme, Lei Jupiter 
hill me else, as I hill this Beast. So is our Forme, 1 shaU do thus, and 
thus, so help me God. And this, with the Rites and Ceremonies, 
which every one useth in his own Religion, that the feare of breaking 
faith might be the greater. 

By tins it appears, that an Oath taken according to any other 
Forme, or Rite, then his, that sweareth, is in vain; and no Oath: 
And that there is no Swearing by any thing which the Swearer thinks 
not God. For though men have sometimes used to swear by their 
Kings, for feare, or flattery; yet they would have it thereby under- 
stood, they attributed to them Divine honour. And that Swearing 
unnecessarily by God, is but prophaning of his name: and Swearing 
by other things, as men do in common discourse, is not Swearing, 
but an impious Custome, gotten by too much vehemence of talking. 
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^ It appears also, that the Oath addes nothing to the Obligation. 
Bor a Covenant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath, as much as with it: if unlawfull, bindeth not at all; though 
it be confirmed with an Oath. 


CHAP. XV 

Of other Latoes of Nat ure 

From that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to transferre 
to another, such Riglits, as being retained, hinder the peace of 
Mankind, there foUoweth a Third; which is this, That men performe 
their Covenants made : without which, Covenants are in vain, and' 
but Empty words; and the Right of all men to all things remaining, 
wee are still in the condition of Warre. 

And in this law of Nature, consisteth the Fountain and Originall 
of Justice. For where no Covenant hath preceded, there hath no 
Right been transferred, and every man has right to every thing; 
and consequently, no action can be Unjust. But when a Covenant 
is made, then to break it is Unjust: And the definition of Injustice, 
is no other than the not Performance of CovenanL And whatsoever 
is not Unjust, is Just. 

But because Covenants of mutuall trust, where there is a feare 
of not performance on either part, (as hath been said in the former 
Chapter,) are invalid; though the Originall of Justice be the making 
of Covenants; yet Injustice actually there can be none, till the 
cause of such feare be taken away; which while men are in the 
naturall condition of Warre, cannot be done. Therefore before the 
ii.imes of Just, and Unjust can have place, there must be some 
coth’cive Power, to compell men equally to the performance of their 
CJovenants, by the terrour of some punishment, greater than the 
benefit they expect by the breach of their Covenant; and to make 
good that Propriety, which by mutuall Contract men acquire, in 
recompence of the universall Right they abandon: and such power 
there is none before the erection of a Common-wealth. And this 
is also to be gathered out of the ordinary definition of Justice in the 
Schooles: For they say, that Justice is the constant Will of giving 
to every men his own. And therefore where there is no Own, that is, 
no Propriety, there is no Injustice; and where there is no coerceive 
Power erected, that is, where there is no Common-wealth, there is 
no Propriety; all men having Right to all things; Therefore where 
there is no Common-wealth, there nothing is Unjust. So that the 
nature of Justice, consisteth in keeping of valid Covenants: but 
the Validity of Covenants begins not but with the Constitution of a 
Civ ill Power, sufficient to compell men to keep them: And then it 
is also that Propriety begins. 

The Foole hath sayd in his heart, there is no such thing as Justice; 
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and sometimes also with his tongue; seriously alleaging, that every 
mans conserv^ation, and contentment, being committed to his own 
care, there could be no reason, why every man might not do what 
he thought conduced thereunto : and therefore also to make, or not 
make; keep, or not keep Covenants, was not against Keason, when 
it conduced to ones benefit. He does not therein deny, that there 
be Covenants; and that they are sometimes broken, sometimes 
kept; and that such breach of them may be called Injustice, and 
the observance of them Justice; but he questioneth, w^hether 
Injustice, taking away the feare of God, (for the same Foole hath 
said in bis heart there is no God,) may not sometimes stand with that 
Reason, which dictateth to every man his own good; and par- 
ticularly then, when it conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a 
man in a condition, to neglect not onely the dispraise, and revilings, 
but also the power of other men. The Kingdome of God is gotten 
by violence: but what if it could be gotten by unjust violence? 
were it against Reason so to get it, when it is impossible to receive 
hurt by it ? and if it be not against Reason, it is not against Justice: 
or else Justice is not to be approved for good. From such reasoning 
as this, Successful! wickednesse hath obtained the name of Vertue: 
and some that in aU other things have disallowed the violation of 
Faith ; yet have allowed it, when it is for the getting of a Kingdome. 
And the Heathen that believed, that Saturn was deposed by liis son 
Jupiter, believed neverthelesse the same Jupiter to be the avenger 
of Injustice: Somewhat like to a piece of Law in Cohes Commen- 
taries on Litleton; where he sayes, If the right Heire of the Crown 
be attainted of Treason; yet the Crown shall descend to him, and 
eo instanie the Atteynder be voyd: From which instances a man w'dl 
be very prone to inferre; that when the Heire apparent of a King- 
dome, shall kill him that is in possession, though his father; you 
may call it Injustice, or by what other name you will; yet it can 
never be against Reason, seeing all the voluntary actions of men 
tend to the benefit of themselves; and those actions are most 
Reasonable, that conduce most to their ends. This specious 
reasoning is neverthelesse false. 

For the question is not of promises mutuall, where there is no 
security of performance on either side; as when there is no Civill 
Power erectM over the parties promising; for such promises are no 
Covenants: But either where one of the parties has performed 
already; or where there is a Power to make him performe; there 
is the question whether it be against reason, that is, against the 
benefit of the other to performe, or not. And I say it is not against 
reason. For the manifestation whereof, we are to consider; First, 
that when a man doth a thing, which notwithstanding any thing 
can be foreseen, and reckoned on, tendeth to his own destruction, 
ho\vsoever some accident which he could not expect, arriving may 
turne it to his benefit; yet such events do not make it reasonably 
or wisely done. Secondly, that in a condition of Warre, wherein 
every luan to every man, for want of a common Power to 
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keep them all in awe, is an Enemy, there is no man can hope by his 
own strength, or wit, to defend himselfe from destruction, without 
the help of Confederates; where every one expects the same defence 
by the Confederation, that any one else does: and therefore he 
wliich declares he thinks it reason to deceive those that help him, 
can in reason expect no other means of safety, than what can be had 
from his own single Power. He therefore that breaketh his Cove- 
nant, and consequently declareth that he thinks he may with 
reason do so, cannot be received into any Society, that unite them- 
selves for Peace and Defence, but by the errour of them that receive 
him; nor when he is received, be retayned in it, without seeing the 
danger of their errour; which errours a man cannot reasonably 
reckon upon as the means of his security: and therefore if he be 
left, or cast out of Society, he perisheth; and if he live in Society, 
it is by the errours of other men, which he could not foresee, nor 
reckon upon; and consequently against the reason of his preserva- 
tion; and so, as all men that contribute not to his destruction, 
forbear him onely out of ignorance of what is good for themselves. 

As for the Instance of gaming the secure and perpetual felicity 
of Heaven, by any way; it is frivolous: there being but one way 
imaginable; and that is not breaking, but keeping of Covenant. 

And for the other Instance of attaining Soveraignty by Hebellion; 
it is manifest, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot 
reasonably be expected, but rather the contrary; and because 
by gaining it so, others are taught to gain the same in like manner, 
the attempt thereof is against reason. Justice therefore, that is to 
say. Keeping of Covenant, is a Pule of Reason, by which we are 
forbidden to do any thing destructive to our life; and consequently 
a Law of Nature. 

There be some that proceed further; and will not have the Law 
of Nature, to be those Pules which conduce to the preservation 
of mans life on earth; but to the attaining of an eternall felicity 
after death; to which they think the breach of Covenant may 
conduce; and consequently be just and reasonable; (such are they 
that think it a work of merit to kill, or depose, or rebell against, 
the Soveraigne Power constituted over them by their own consent.) 
But because there is no naturall knowledge of mans estate after 
death ; much lesse of the reward that is then to be given to breach 
of Faith; but onely a belief e grounded upon other mens saying, 
that they know it supernaturally, or that they know those, that knew 
them, that knew others, that knew it supernaturally; Breach of 
Faith cannot be called a Precept of Reason, or Nature. 

Others, that allow for a Law of Nature, the keeping of Faith, do 
neverthelesse make exception of certain persons; as Heretiques, 
and such as use not to performe their Covenant to others: And this 
also is against reason. For if any fault of a man, be sufficient to 
discharge our Covenant made; the same ought in reason to have 
been sufficient to have hindred the making of it. 

The names of Just, and Injust, when they are attributed to Men, 
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signifie one thing; and when they are attributed to Actions, another. 
When they are attributed to Men, they signifie Conformity, or 
Inconformity of Manners, to Reason. But when they are attri- 
buted to Actions, they signifie the Conformity or Inconformity 
to Reason, not of Manners, or manner of life, but of particular 
Actions. A Just man therefore, is he that taketh all the care he 
can, that his Actions may be all Just: and an Unjust man, is he 
that neglecteth it. And such men are more often in our Language 
stiled by the names of Righteous, and Unrighteous; then Just, and 
Unjust; though the meaning be the same. Therefore a Righteous 
man, does not lose that Title, by one, or a few unjust Actions, that 
proceed from sudden Passion, or mistake of Things, or Persons: 
nor does an Unrighteous man, lose his character, for such Actions, 
as he does, or forbeares to do, for feare: because his Will is not 
framed by the Justice, but by the apparent benefit of what he is to 
do. That which gives to humane Actions the relish of Justice, is a 
certain Noblenesse or Gallantnesse of courage, (rarely found,) 
by which a man scorns to be beholding for the contentment of his 
life, to fraud, or breach of promise. This Justice of the Manners, 
is that which is meant, where Justice is called a Vertue; and 
Injustice a Vice. 

But the Justice of Actions denominates men, not Just, Chiiltlesse: 
and the Injustice of the same, (which is also called Injury,) gives 
them but the name of Guilty. 

Again, the Injustice of Manners, is the disposition, or aptitude to 
do Injurie; and is Injustice before it proceed to Act; and without 
supposing any individuaU person injured. But the Injustice of 
an Action, (that is to say Injury,) supposeth an individual! person 
Injured; namely him, to whom the Covenant was made: And 
therefore many times the injury is received by one man, when the 
dammage redoundeth to another. As when the Master com- 
mandeth his servant to give mony to a stranger; if it be not done, 
the Injury is done to the Master, whom he had before Covenanted 
to obey; but the dammage redoundeth to the stranger, to whom he 
had no Obligation; and therefore could not Injure him. And so 
also in Common-wealths, private men may remit to one another 
thek debts; but not robberies or other violences, whereby they are 
endammaged; because the detaining of Debt, is an Injury to them- 
selves; but Robbery and Violence, are Injuries to the Person of the 
Common-wealth. 

VTiatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own Will 
signified to the doer, is no Injury to him. For if he that doeth it, 
hath not passed away Ms originall right to do what he please, by 
some Antecedent Covenant, there is no breach of Covenant; and 
therefore no Injury done him. And if he have; then his Will to 
have it done being signified, is a release of that Covenant: and so 
again there is no Injury done Mm. 

Justice of Actions, is by Writers divided into Commutative^ and 
Distributive : and the former they say oonsisteth in proporticm 
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Arithmeticall; the later in proportion Geometrioall. Commutative 
therefore, they place in the equality of value of the things contracted 
for; And Distributive, in the distribution of equall benefit, to men 
of equall merit. As if it were Injustice to sell dearer than we buy; 
or to give more to a man than he merits. The value of all things 
contrjicted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Contractors: 
and therefore the just value, is that 'which they be contented to 
give. And Merit (besides that which is by Covenant, where the 
performance on one part, meritcth the performance of the other 
part, and faUs under Justice Commutative, not Distributive,) is 
not due by Justice; but is rewarded of Grace onely. And therefore 
this distinction, in the sense wherein it uscth to be expounded, is not 
right. To speak properly. Commutative Justice, is the Justice of 
a Contractor; that is, a Performance of Covenant, in Buying, and 
Selling; Hiring, and Letting to Hire; Lending, and Borrowing; 
Exchanging, Bartering, and other acts of Contract. 

And Distributive Justice, the Justice of an Arbitrator; that is 
to say, the act of defining what is Just. Wherein, (being trusted 
by them that make him Arbitrator,) if he performe his Trust, he is 
said to distribute to every man his own: and this is indeed Just 
Distribution, and may be called (though improperly) Distributive 
Justice; but more properly Equity; which also is a Law of Nature, 
as shall be shewn in due place. 

As Justice dependeth on Antecedent Covenant; so does 
Gratitude depend on Antecedent Grace; that is to say, Antecedent- 
Free-Gift: and is the fourth Law of Nature; which may be con- 
ceived in this Forme, That a man lohich receiveth Benefit from aTwther 
of meer Graces Endeavour that he which giveth it, have no reasonable 
cause to repent him of his good loilL For no man giveth, but -with 
intention of Good to himself e; because Gift is Voluntary; and of 
all Voluntary Acts, the Object is to every man his own (>ood; of 
which if men see they shall be frustrated, there will be no beginning 
of benevolence, or trust; nor consequently of mutuall help; nor of 
reconciliation of one man to another; and therefore they are to 
remain still in the condition of War; which is contrary to the first 
and Fundamental! Law of Nature, which commandeth men to 
Seek Peace, The breach of this Law, is called Ingratitude; and hath 
the same relation to Grace, that Injustice hath to Obligation by 
Covenant. 

A fifth Law of Nature, is Complbasanoe; that is to say, That 
ev&nj man strive to accommodate himself e to the rest. For the under- 
standing whereof, we may consider, that there is in mens aptnesso 
to Society, a diversity of Nature, rising from their diversity of 
Afiections; not unlike to that we see in stones brought together for 
building of an jEdifice. For as that stone which by the asperity, 
and irregularity of Figure, takes more room from others, than it 
selfe fills; and for the hardnesse, cannot be easily made plain, and 
thereby hindereth the building, is by the builders cast away as 
unprofitable, and troublesome; so also, a man that by asperity of 
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Nature, will strive to retain those things which to himself e are 
superfluous, and to others necessary; and for the stubbornness of 
his Passions, cannot be corrected, is to be left, or cast out of Society, 
as combersome thereunto. For seeing every man, not onely by 
Right, but also by necessity of Nature, is supposed to endeavour 
all he can, to obtain that which is necessary for his conservation; 
He that shall oppose himselfe against it, for things superfluous, is 
guilty of the warre that thereupon is to follow; and therefore doth 
that, which is contrary to the fundamental! Law of Nature, which 
commandeth to seek Peace. The observers of this Law, may be 
called Sociable, (the Latines call them Commodi;) The contrary, 
Stubborn, Insociahle, Froward, IrUractable. 

A sixth Law of Nature, is this, Thai upon caution of the Future 
time, a man ought to pardon the offences past of them tlmi repenting, 
desire it. For Paedon, is nothing but granting of Peace; which 
though granted to them that persevere in their hostility, be not 
Peace, but Feare; yet not granted to them that give caution of the 
Future time, is signe of an aversion to Peace; and therefore contrary 
to the Law of Nature. 

A seventh is, Thai in Revenges, (that is, retribution of Evil for 
Evil,) Men look not at the greatiiesse of the eviU past, but the greatnesse 
of the good to follow. Whereby we are forbidden to inflict punish- 
ment with any other designe, than for correction of the offender, 
or direction of others. For this Law is consequent to the next 
before it, that commandeth Pardon, upon security of the Future 
time. Besides, Revenge without respect to the Example, and profit 
to come, is a triumph, or glorying in the hurt of another, tending to 
no end; (for the End is alwayes somewhat to Come;) and glorying 
to no en<i, is vain -glory, and contrary to reason; and to hurt with- 
out reason, tendeth to the introduction of Warre; which is against 
the Law of Nature; and is commonly stiled by the name of Cruelty. 

And because all signes of hatred, or contempt, provoke to fight; 
insomuch as most men choose rather to hazard their life, than not 
to be revenged; we may in the eighth place, for a Law of Nature, 
set down this Precept, Thai no man by deed, word, countenance, 
or gesture, declare Hatred, or Contempt of another. The breach of 
which Law, is commonly called Contumely. 

The question who is the better man, has no place in the condition 
of meer Nature; where, (as has been shewn before,) all men are 
equall. The inequallity that now is, has bin introduced by the Lawes 
civill. I know that Aristotle in the first booke of his Politiques, 
for a foundation of his doctrine, maketh men by Nature, some more 
w'orthy to Command, meaning the wiser sort (such as he thought 
himselfe to be for his Philosophy;) others to Serve, (meaning those 
that had strong bodies, but were not Philosophers as he;) as if 
Master and Servant were not introduced by consent of men, but by 
difference of Wit: which is not only against reason; but also against 
experience. For there are very few so foolish, that had not rather 
governe themselves, than be governed by oth^: Nor when the wise 
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in their own conceit, contend by force, with them who distrust 
their owne wisdome, do they alwaies, or often, or almost at any 
time, get the Victory. If Nature therefore have made men equal!, 
that equalitie is to be acknowledged: or if Nature have made men 
unequall; yet because men that think themselves equall, will not 
enter into conditions of Peace, but upon Equall termes, such 
equalitie must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of 
Nature, I put this. That every man acknowledge other for his EquaU 
by Nature. The breach of this Precept is Pride. 

On this law, dependeth another, That at the entrance into conditions 
of Peace, no man require to reserve to himsel fe any Right, which he is 
not content should he reserved to every one of the rest. As it is neces- 
sary for all men that seek peace, to lay down certaine Rights of 
Nature; that is to say, not to have libertie to do all they fist: so 
is it necessarie for mans life, to retaine some; as right to governs 
their owne bodies; enjoy aire, water, motion, waies to go from place 
to place; and all things else without which a man cannot live, or 
not live well If in this catse, at the making of Peace, men require 
for themselves, that which they would not have to be granted to 
others, they do contrary to the precedent law, that commandeth 
the acknowledgment of naturall equalitie, and therefore also against 
the law of Nature. The observers of this law, are those we call 
Modest, and the breakers Arrogant men. The Greeks caU the 
violation of this law 'irXeovc^ia; that is, a desire of more than their 
share. 

Also if a man be trusted to judge between man and man, it is a precept 
of the Law of Nature, that he deale Equally between them. For 
without that, the Controversies of men cannot be determined but 
by Warre. He therefore that is partiall in judgment, doth what in 
him lies, to deterre men from the use of Judges, and Arbitrators; 
and consequently, (against the fundamental! Lawe of Nature) is the 
cause of WaiTe. 

The observance of this law, from the equall distribution to each 
man, of that which in reason belongeth to him, is called Eqxhty, 
and (as I have sayd before) distributive Justice: the violation, 
Acceftion of 'persons, Trpoa-ixJiroXni^La. 

And from this followeth another law, That such things as cannot 
be divided, be enjoy ^ in Common, i f it can be ; and i f the quantity 
of the thing permit, without Stint ; otherwise Proportionably to the 
number of them that have Right. For otherwise the distribution is 
Unequall, and contrary to Equitie. 

But some things there be, that can neither be divided, nor enjoyed 
in common. Then, The Law of Nature, which prescribeth Equity, 
requireth, That the Entire Right ; or else, {making the use alternate,) 
the First Possession, be determined by Lot, For equall distribution, 
is of the Law of Nature; and other means of equall distribution 
cannot be imagined. 

Of Lots there be two sorts, Arbitrary, and Naturall. Arbitrary, 
is that which is agreed on by the Competitors: Naturall, is either 
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Primogeniture^ (whicli the Greek calls ’KXTjpovop.la, which signifies. 
Given hy Lot;) or First Seisure, 

And therefore those things which cannot be enjoyed in common, 
nor divided, ought to be adjudged to the First Possessor; and in 
some cases to the First-Borne, as acquired by Lot. 

It is also a Law of Nature, That all men that mediate Peace, he 
allowed safe Conduct, For the Law that commandeth Peace, as 
the End, commandeth Intercession, as the Means; and to Inter- 
cession the Means is safe Conduct. 

And because, though men be never so willing to observe these 
Lawes, there may neverthelesse arise questions concerning a mans 
action; First, whether it were done, or not done; Secondly (if 
done) whether against the Law, or not against the Law; the former 
whereof, is called a question Of Fact; the later a question Of Right; 
therefore unlesse the parties to the question. Covenant mutually 
to stand to the sentence of another, they are as farre from Peace 
as ever. This other, to whose Sentence they submit, is called an 
Akbitratoe. And therefore it is of the Law of Nature, Thai they 
that are at controversie, submit their Right to the judgement of an 
Arbitrator. 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to 
his own benefit, no man is a fit Arbitrator in his own cause: and if 
he were never so fit; yet Equity allowing to each party equall 
benefit, if one be admitted to be Judge, the other is to be admitted 
also; and so the controversie, that is, the cause of War, remains, 
against the Law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any Cause ought to be received 
for Arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or honour, or pleasure 
apparently ariseth out of the victory of one party, than of the other: 
for hee hath taken (though an unavoydable bribe, yet) a bribe; 
and no man can be obliged to trust him. And thus also the contro- 
versie, and the condition of War remaineth, contrary to the Law of 
Nature. 

And in a controversie of Fact, the Judge being to give no more 
credit to one, than to the other, (if there be no other Arguments) 
must give credit to a third; or to a third and fourth; or more: 
For else the question is undecided, and left to force, contrary to the 
Law of Nature. 

These are the Lawes of Nature, dictating Peace, for a means of 
the conservation of men in multitudes; and which onely concern 
the doctrine of Civill Society. There be other things tending to 
the destruction of particular men; as Drunkenness, and all other 
parts of Intemperance; which may therefore also be reckoned 
amongst those things which the Law of Nature hath forbidden; 
but are not necessary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent enough 
to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtile a deduction of the Lawes 
of Nature, to be taken notice of by all men; whereof the most part 
are too bxisie in getting food, and the rest too negligent to under- 
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stand; yet to leave all men unexcusable, they have been contracted 
into one easie sum, intelligible, even to the meanest capacity; 
and that is, Do iiot that to another^ which thou loouldest not have done 
to thy sdfe; which sheweth him, that he has no more to do in learn- 
ing the Lawes of Nature, but, when weighing the actions of other 
men with his own, they seem too heavy, to put them into the other 
part of the ballanco, and his own into their place, that his own 
passions, and selfe-love, may adde nothing to the weight; and then 
there is none of these Lawes of Nature that will not appear unto 
him very reasonable. 

Tlie Lawses of Nature oblige in foro interno^ that is to say, they 
bind to a desire they should take place: but in foro externa; that is, 
to the putting them in act, not alwayes. For he that should be 
modest, and tractable, and performe all ho promises, in such time, 
and place, where no man els should do so, should but make himselfe 
a prey to others, and procure his own certain mine, contrary to the 
ground of all Lawes of Nature, which tend to Natures preservation 
And again, he that having sufficient Security, that others shall 
observe the same Lawes towards him, observes them not himselfe, 
sccketh not Peace, but War; & consequently the destruction of his 
Nature by Violence. 

And whatsoever Law^es bind in foro interno, may be broken, not 
onely by a fact contrary to the Law, but also by a fact according to 
it, in case a man think it contrary. For though his Action in tliis 
case, be according to the Law; yet his Purpose was against the Law; 
which where the Obligation is in foro interno, is a breach. 

The Lawes of Nature are Immutable and Eternall; For Injustice, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acception of persons, and 
the re^jt, can never be made lawfull. For it can never be that 
Warre shall preserve life, and Peace destroy it. 

The [same] Lawes, because they oblige onely to a desire, and 
endeavour, I mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easie 
to be observed. For in that they require nothing but endeavour; 
he that endcavoureth their performance, fulfilleth them; and he 
that fuffillcth'tho Law% is Just. 

And the Science of them, is the tme and onely Moral Philosophy. 
For Morall Philosophy is nothing else but the Science of what is 
Good, and Evill, in the conversation, and Society of man-kind* 
Good, and Evill, are names that signifie our Appetites, and Aversions; 
which in different tempers, cus tomes, and doctrines of men, are 
different: And divers men, differ not onely in their Judgement, on 
the senses of what is pleasant, and unpleasant to the tast, smell, 
hearing, touch, and sight; but also of what is conformable, or 
disagreeable to Beason, in the actions of common life. Nay, the 
same man, in divers times, differs from himselfe; and one time 
praiseth, that is, calleth Good, what another time he dispraiseth, 
and calleth Evil: From whence arise Disputes, Controversies, and 
at last War. And therefore so long a man is in the condition of 
meer Nature, (which is a condition of War,) as private Appetite 
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is the measure of Good, and Evill: And consequently all men agree 
on this, that Peace is Good, and therefore also the way, or means 
of Peace, which (as I have shewed before) are Justice^ Oratitnde, 
Modesty, Equity, Mercy, & the rest of the Laws of Nature, ai’e 
good; that is to say, MoraU Vertues; and their contrarie Vices, 
Evill. Now the science of Vertue and Vice, is Moral! Philosophic; 
and therfore the true Doctrine of the Lawes of Nature, is the true 
Moral! Philosophie. But the Writers of Moral! Philosophie, though 
they acknowl^ge the same Vertues and Vices; Yet not seeing 
wherein consist^ their Goodnesse; not that they come to be 
praised, as the meanes of peaceable, sociable, and comfortable 
living; place them in a mediocrity of passions: as if not the Cause, 
but the Degree of daring, made Fortitude; or not the Cause, but 
the Quantity of a gift, made Liberality. 

These dictates of Beason, men use to call by the name of 
Lawes; but improperly: for they are but Conclusions, or 
Theoremes concerning what conduceth to the conservation and 
defence of themselves; whereas Law, properly is the word of him, 
that by right hath command over others. But yet if we consider 
the same Theoremes, as delivered in the word of God, that by right 
commandeth all things ; then are they properly called Lawes. 


CHAP. XVI 

Of Persons, Axtthors, and things Personated 

A Person, is he, whose words or actions are considered, either as 
his own, or as representing the rmrds or actions of an other inan, or 
of any other thing to whom they are attributed, whether Truly or by 
Fiction, 

When they are considered as his owne, then is he called a NaturaU 
Person-. And when they are considered as representing the words 
and actions of an other, then is he a Feigned or Artificiall person. 

The word Person is latine: insteed whereof the Greeks have 
Trp6(Toyirov, which signifies the Face, as Persona in latine signifies the 
disguise, or oviward appearance of a man, counterfeit^ on the 
Stage; and sometimes more particularly that part of it, which dis- 
guiseth the face, as a Mask or Visard: And from the Stage, hath 
been translated to any Bepresenter of speech and action, as well in 
Tribunalls, as Theaters. So that a Person, is the same that an 
Actor is, both on the Stage and in common Conversation; and to 
Personate, is to Aci, or Bepresent himself e, or an other; and he that 
acteth another, is said to beare his Person, or act in his name; 
(in which sence Cicero useth it where he sales, Unus susiineo ires 
Personas ; Mei, Adversarii, Jvdicis, I beare three Persons; my 
own, my Adversaries, and the Judges;) and is called in divers© 
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occasions, diversly; as a Representer, or Represmtative, a Lieutenant, 
a Vicar, an Attorney, a Deputy, a Procurator, an Actor, and the 
like. 

Of Persons Artificial!, some have their words and actions Ovmed 
by those whom they represent. And then the Person is the Actor; 
and he that owneth his words and actions, is the Author: In which 
case the Actor acteth by Authority. For that which in speaking 
of goods and possessions, is called an Owner, and in latine Dominus, 
in Greeke speaking of Actions, is called Author. And as 

the Right of possession, is called Dominion; so the Right of doing 
any Action, is called Authority. So that by Authority, is alwayes 
understood a Right of doing any act: and ^ne hy Authority, done 
by Commission, or Licence from him whose right it is. 

From hence it followeth, that when the Actor maketh a Covenant 
by Authority, he bindeth thereby the Author, no lesse than if he 
had made it himself e; and no lesse subjecteth him to all the conse- 
quences of the same. And therfore all that hath been said formerly, 
{Chap. 14.) of the nature of Covenants between man and man in 
theii’ naturall capacity, is true also when they are made by their 
Actors, Representers, or Pi’ocurators, that have authority from them 
so far-forth as is in their Commission, but no farther. 

And therefore he that maketh a Covenant with the Actor, or 
Representer, not knowing the Authority he hath, doth it at his own 
perill. For no man is obliged by a Covenant, whereof he is not 
Author; nor consequently by a Covenant made against, or beside 
the Authority he gave. 

When the Actor doth any thing against the Law of Nature by 
command of the Author, if he be obliged by former Covenant to 
obey him, not he, but the Author breaketh the Law of Nature: 
for though the Action be against the Law of Nature; yet it is not 
his: but contrarily, to refuse to do it, is against the Law of Nature, 
that forbid doth breach of Covenant. 

And he that maketh a Covenant with the Author, by mediation 
of the Actor, not knowing what Authority he hath, but onely takes 
his word; in case such Authority be not made manifest unto him 
upon demand is no longer obliged: For the Covenant made with 
the Author, is not valid, without his Counter-assurance. But if he 
that so Covenanteth, knew before hand he was to expect no other 
assurance, than the Actors word; then is the Covenant valid; 
because the Actor in this case maketh himselfe the Author. And 
therefore, as when the Authority is evident, the Covenant obligeth 
the Author, not the Actor; so when the Authority is feigned, it 
obligeth the Actor onely; there being no Author but himselfe. 

There are few things, that are uncapable of being represented by 
Fiction, Inanimate things, as a Church, an Hospital, a Bridge, 
may be personated by a Rector, Master, or Overseer. But things 
Inanimate, cannot be Authors, nor therefore give Authority to their 
Actors: Yet the Actors may have Authority to procure their 
maintenance, given them by those that are Owners, or Governours 
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of thos6 things. And therefore, such things cannot be Personate, 
before there be some state of Civill Governraent. 

Likewise Children, Pooles, and Mad-men that have no use of 
Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators; but can 
be no Authors (during that time) of any action done by them, 
longer then (when they shall recover the use of Reason) they shall 
judge the same reasonable. Yet during the Folly, he that hath 
right of governing them, may give Authority to the Guardian. 
But this again has no place but in a State Civill, because before 
such estate, there is no Dominion of Persons. 

An Idol, or meer Figment of the brain, may be Personated; as 
were the Gods of the Heathen; which by such OfiScers as the State 
appointed, were Personated, and held Possessions, and other Goods, 
and Rights, which men from time to time dedicated, and conse- 
crated unto them. But Idols cannot be Authors: for an Idol is 
nothing. The Authori^ proceeded from the State: and therefore 
before introduction of tiivill Government, the Gods of the Heathen 
could not be Personated. 

The true God may be Personated. As he was; first, by Moses; 
who governed the Israelites, (that were not his, but Gods people,) 
not in his own name, with Hoc dicit Moses; but in Gods Name, with 
Hoc dicit Dominus. Secondly, by the Son of man, his own Son, 
our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ , that came to reduce the Jewes, 
and induce all Nations into the Kingdoms of his Father; not as of 
himselfe, but as sent from Ms Father. And thirdly, by the Holy 
Ghost, or CJomforter, speaking, and working in the Apostles: wMch 
Holy Ghost, was a Comforter that came not of himselfe; but was 
sent, and proceeded from them both. 

A Multitude of men, are made One Person, when they are by one 
man, or one Person, Represented ; so that it be done with the consent 
of every one of that Multitude in particular. For it is the Unity 
of the Representer, not the Unity of the Represented, that maketh 
the Person One. And it is the Representer that beareth the Person, 
and but one Person: And Unity, cannot otherwise be understood in 
Multitude. 

And because the Multitude naturally is not One, but Many; 
they cannot be understood for one; but many Authors, of every 
tMng their Representative saith, or doth in their name; Every man 
giving their common Representer, Authority from himselfe in 
particular; and owning all the actions the Representer doth, in 
case they give him Authority without stint: Otherwise, when 
they limit him in what, and how farre he shall represent them, 
none of them owneth more, than they gave him commission to 
Act. 

And if the Representative consist of many men, the voyoe of the 
greater number, must be considered as the voyce of them all. For 
if the lesser number pronounce (for example) in the Affirmative, and 
the greater in the Negative, there wiU be Negatives more than 
enough to destroy the Affirmatives; and thereby the excesse of 
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Negatives, standing uncontradicted, are the onely voyce the 
Representative hath. 

And a Representative of even number, especially when the number 
is not great, whereby the contradictory voyces are oftentimes 
equall, is therefore oftentimes mute, and uncapable of Action. Yet 
in some cases contradictory voyces equall in number, may determine 
a question; as in condemning, or absolving, equality of votes, even 
in that they condemne not, do absolve; but not on the contrary 
condemne, in that they absolve not. For when a Cause is heard; 
not to condemne, is to absolve; but on the contrary, to say that 
not absolving, is condemning, is not true. The like it is in a delibera- 
tion of executing presently, or deferring till another time; For when 
the voyces are equall, the not decreeing Execution, is a decree of 
Dilation. 

Or if the number be odde, as three, or more, (men, or assemblies;) 
whereof every one has by a Negative Voice, authority to take away 
the effect of all the Affirmative Voices of the rest. This number is 
no Representative; because by the diversity of Opinions, and 
Interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, and in cases of the greatest 
consequence, a mute Person, and unapt, as for many things else, so 
for the government of a Multitude, especially in time of Warre. 

Of Authors there be two sorts. The first simply so called; which 
I have before defined to be him, that owneth the Action of another 
simply. Tlie second is he, that owneth an Action, or Covenant of 
another conditionally; that is to say, he undertaketh to do it, if 
the other doth it not, at, or before a certain time. And these 
Authors conditional!, are generally called Sueetybs, in Latino 
Fidejussor eSf and S'ponsores; and particularly for Debt, Pr cedes; 
and for Appearance before Judge, or Magistrate, Vades, 



PART II.— OF COMMON-WEALTH 

CHAP. XVII 

Of the Causes, Generation, and Definition of a Comhon-Wealth 

The finall Cause, End, or Designs of men, (who naturally love 
Liberty, and Dominion over others,) in the introduction of that 
restraint upon themselves, (in which wee see them live in- Common- 
wealths,) is the foresight of their own preservation, and of a more 
contented hve thereby; that is to say, of getting themselves out 
from that miserable condition of Warre, which is necessarily conse- 
quent (as hath been shewn) to the naturall Passions of men, when 
there is no visible Power to keep them in awe, and tye them by feare 
of punishment to the performance of their Covenants, and observa- 
tion of those Lawes of Nature set do%vn in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Chapters. 

For the Lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy, 
and (in summe) doing to others, as wee would he done to,) of them- 
selves, without the terrour of some Power, to cause them to be 
observed, are contrary to our naturall Passions, that carry us to 
Partiahty, Pride, Revenge, and the like. And Covenants, without 
the Sword, are but Words, and of no strength to secure a man at all. 
Therefore notwithstanding the Lawes of Nature, (which every one 
hath then kept, when he has the will to keej) them, when he can do 
it safely,) if there be no Power erected, or not great enough for our 
security; every man will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art, for caution against all other men. And in all places, where 
men have lived by small Families, to robbe and spoyle one another, 
has been a Trade, and so farre from being reputed against the Law 
of Nature, that the greater spoyles they gained, the greater was 
their honour; and men observed no other Lawes therein, but the 
Lawes of Honour; that is, to abstain from cruelty, leaving to men 
their fives, and instruments of husbandry. And as small Familyes 
did then; so now do Cities and Kingdomes, which are but greater 
Families (for their own security) enlarge their Dominions, upon all 
pretences of danger, and fear of Invasion, or assistance that may be 
given to Invaders, endeavour as much as they can, to subdue, or 
weaken their neighbours, by open force, and secret arts, for want of 
other Caution, justly; and are remembred for it in after ages with 
honour. 

Nor is it the joyning together of a small number of men, that 
gives them this security; because in small numbers, small additions 
on the one side or the other, make the advantage of strength so 
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great, as is sufficient to carry the Victory ; and therefore gives 
encouragement to an Invasion. The Multitude sufficient to confide 
in for our Security, is not determined by any certam number, but 
by comparison with the Enemy we feare; and is then sufficient, 
when the odds of the Enemy is not of so visible and conspicuous 
moment, to determine the event of warre, as to move him to attempt. 

And be there never so great a Multitude; yet if their actions be 
dii’ccted according to their particular judgements, and particular 
appetites, they can expect thereby no defence, nor protection, 
neither against a common enemy, nor against the injuries of one 
another. For being distracted in opinions concerning the best use 
and application of their strength, they do not help, but hinder one 
another; and reduce theii* strength by mutuall opposition to nothing: 
whereby they are easily, not onely subdued by a very few that agree 
together; but also when there is no common enemy, they make 
warre upon each other, for their particular interests. For if we 
could suppose a great Multitude of men to consent in the observation 
of Justice, and other Lawes of Nature, without a common Power to 
keep them ah in awe; we might as well suppose all Man-kind to do 
the same; and then there neither would be, nor need to be any 
Civill Government, or Common-wealth at all; because there would 
be Peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which men desire should last all 
the time of their life, that they be governed, and directed by one 
judgement, for a limited time; as in one Battel, or one Warre. For 
though they obtain a Victory by their unanimous endeavour against 
a forraign enemy; yet afterwards, when either they have no common 
enemy, or he that by one part is held for an enemy, is by another 
part held for a friend, they must needs by the difference of their 
interests dissolve, and fall again into a Warre amongst themselves. 

It is true, that certain living creatures, as Bees, and Ants, live 
sociably one with another, (which are therefore by Aristotle numbred 
amongst Politicall creatures;) and yet have no other direction, 
than wieir particular judgements and appetites; nor speech, whereby 
one of them can signifie to another, what he thinks expedient for 
the common benefit: and therefore some man may perhaps desire 
to know, why Man-kind cannot do the same. To which I answer, 

First, that men are continually in competition for Honour and 
Dignity, which these creatures are not; and consequently amongst 
men there ariseth on that ground. Envy and Hatred, and finally 
Warre; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the Common good 
difiereth not from the Private; and being by nature enclined to 
their private, they procure thereby the common benefit. But man, 
whose Joy consisteth in comparing himselfe with other men, can 
relish nothing but what is eminent. 

Thirdly, that these creatures, having not (as man) the use of 
reason, do not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration 
of their common businesse: whereas amongst men, there are very 
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many, that thinke themselves wiser, and abler to govern the 
Pubhque, better than the rest; and these strive to reforme and 
innovate, one this way, another that way; and thereby bring it 
into Distraction and Civill warre. 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though they have some use of 
voice, in making knowne to one another their desires, and other 
afiections; yet they want that art of words, by which some men can 
represent to others, that which is Good, in the likenesse of Evill; 
and Evill, in the likenesse of Good; and augment, or diminish the 
apparent greatnesse of Good and Evill; discontenting men, and 
troubling their Peace at their pleasure. 

Fiftly, irrationaU creatures cannot distinguish betweene Injury,. 
and Dammage', and therefore as long as they be at ease, they are 
not offended with their f ellowes : whereas Man is then most trouble- 
some, when he is most at ease: for then it is that he loves to shew 
his Wisdome, and controule the Actions of them that goveme the 
Common-wealth. 

Lastly, the agreement of these creatures is Naturall; that of men, 
is by Covenant only, which is Artificiall: and therefore it is no 
wonder if there be somwhat else required (besides Covenant) to 
make their Agreement constant and Jasting; which is a Common 
Power, to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to the 
Common Benefit. 

The only way to erect such a Common Power, as may be able 
to defend them from the invasion of Forraigners, and the injuries 
of one another, and thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by 
their owne Industrie, and by the fruites of the Earth, they may 
"nourish themselves and live contentedly; is, to conferre aU their 
power and strength upon one Man, or upon one Assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their Wills, by plmality of voices, untq^ one 
Will: which is as much as to say, to appoint one Man, or Assembly 
of men, to beare their Person; and every one to owne, and acknow- 
ledge hdmselfe to be Author of whatsoever he that so beareth their 
Person, shall Act, or cause to be Acted, in those things which 
eonoeme the Common Peace and Safetie; and therem to submit 
their Wills, every one to Ms Will, and their Judgements, to his 
Judgment. This is more than Consent, or Concord; it is a reaU 
Unitie of them all, in one and the same Person, made by Covenant 
of every man with every man, in such manner, as if every maa 
should say to every man, I Authorise and give u'p my Right of OovemA 
ing my sdfe, to this Man, or to this Assembly of men, on this conditionX 
that thou give u'p thy Right to him, and Authorise all his Adrians iw 
like manner. Oiis done, the Multitude so united in one Person, is 
called a Common -wealth, in latine Civitas. This is the Generation 
of that great Leviathan, or rather (to speake more reverently) 
of that MortaU God, to wMch wee owe under the ImmortaU God, 
our peace and defence. For by this Authoritie, given him by every 
particular man in the Common-Wealth, he hath the use of so much 
Pov.rer and Strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is 
E 
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inabled to forme the wills of them all, to Peace at home, and mutuall 
ayd against their enemies abroad And in him consisteth the 
Essence of the Common-wealth; which (to define it,) is One Person, 
of whose Acts a great Multitude, hy mutuall Covenants one with ariother, 
have made themselves every one the Author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their 
Peace and Common Defence. 

And he that carryeth this Person, is called Soveeaignb, and said 
to have Soveraigne Power; and every one besides, his Subject. 

The attaining to this Soveraigne Power, is by two wayes. One, 
by Naturall force; as when a man maketh his children, to submit 
themselves, and their children to his government, as being able to 
destroy them if they refuse; or by Warre subdueth his enemies 
to his will, giving them their lives on that condition. The other, 
is when men agree amongst themselves, to submit to some Man, 
or Assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected by 
him against all others. This later, may be called a Politicall 
Common-wealth, or Common-wealth by Institution; and the former, 
a Common-wealth by Acquisition. And first, I shall speak of a 
Common-wealth by Institution. 


CHAP, xvni 

Of fJie Rights of Soveraignes hy Institution 

A Gommon-wealth is said to be Instituted, when a Multitude of 
men do Agree, and Covenant, every one, with every one, that to 
whatsoever Man, or Assembly of Men, shall be given by the major 
part, the Right to Present the Person of them all, (that is to say, to 
be their Representative;) every one, as well he that Voted for it, 
as he that Voted against it, shall Authorise all the Actions and 
Judgements, of that Man, or Assembly of men, in the same manner, 
as if they were his own, to the end, to five peaceably amongst them- 
selves, and be protected against other men. 

From this Institution of a Common-wealth are derived all the 
Rights, and FcLcultyes of him, or them, on whom the Soveraigne 
Power is conferred by the consent of the People assembled. 

First, because they Covenant, it is to be understood, they are not 
obliged by former Covenant to any thing repugnant hereunto. And 
Consequently they that have already Institute a Common -wealth, 
being thereby bound by Covenant, to own the Actions, and Judge- 
ments of one, cannot lawfully make a new Covenant, amongst 
themselves, to be obedient to any other, in any thing whatsoever, 
without his permission. And therefore, they that are subjects to 
a Monarch, cannot without his leave cast off Monarchy, and return 
to the confusion of a disunited Multitude; nor transferre their 
Person from him that beareth it, to another !Man, or other Assembly 
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of men: for they are bound, every man to every man, to Ovm, and 
be reputed Author of all, that he that already is their Soveraigne, 
shall do, and judge fit to be done: so that any one man dissenting 
all the rest should break their Covenant made to that man, which 
is injustice: and they have also every man given the Soveraignty 
to him that beareth their Person; and therefore if they depose 
him, they take from him that which is his own, and so again it is 
injustice. Besides, if he that attempteth to depose his Soveraign, 
be killed, or punished by him for such attempt, he is author of his 
own punishment, as being by the Institution, Author of aU his 
Soveraign shall do: And because it is injustice for a man to do any 
thing, for which he may be punished by his own authority, he is 
also upon that title, unjust. And whereas some men have pretended 
for their disobedience to their Soveraign, a new Covenant, 
made, not with men, but with God; tMs also is unjust: for 
there is no Covenant with God, but by mediation of some body that 
representeth Gods Person; which none doth but Gods Lieutenant, 
who hath the Soveraignty under God. But this pretence of Cove- 
nant with God, is so evident a lye, even in the pretenders own 
consciences, that it is not onely an act of an unjust, but also of a 
vile, and unmanly disposition. 

Secondly, Because the Bight of bearing the Person of them all, 
is given to him they make Soveraigne, by Covenant onely of one to 
another, and not of him to any of them; there can happen no breach 
of Covenant on the part of the Soveraigne; and consequently none 
of his Subjects, by any pretence of forfeiture, can be freed from his 
Subj ection. That he which is made Soveraigne maketh no Covenant 
with his Subjects before-hand, is manifest; because either he must 
make it with the whole multitude, as one party to the Covenant; 
or he must make a severall Covenant wdth every man. With the 
whole, as one party, it is impossible; because as yet they are not 
one Person: and if he make so many severall Covenants as there 
be men, those Covenants after he hath the Soveraignty are voyd, 
because what act soever can be pretended by any one of them for 
breach thereof, is the act both of himselfe, and of all the rest, because 
done in the Person, and by the Right of every one of them in par- 
ticular. Besides, if any one, or more of them, pretend a breach of 
the Covenant made by the Soverai^e at his Institution; and others, 
or one other of his Subjects, or himselfe alone, pretend there was 
no such breach, there is in this case, no Judge to decide the con- 
troversie: it returns therefore to the Sword again; and every man 
recov^eth the right of Protecting himselfe by his own strength, 
contrary to the designe they had in the Institution. It is therefore 
in vain to grant Soveraignty by way of precedent Covenant. The 
opinion that any Monarch receiveth his Power by Covenant, that 
is to say on Condition, proceedeth from want of understanding this 
easie truth, that Covenants being but words, and breath, have no 
force to oblige, contain, constrain, or protect any man, but what 
it has from the publique Sword; that is, from the untyed hands of 
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that Man, or Assembly of men that hath the Soveraignty, and whose 
actions are avouched by them all, and performed by the strength 
of them all, in him united. But when an Assembly of men is made 
Soveraigne; then no man imagineth any such Covenant to have 
past in the Institution; for no man is so dull as to say, for example, 
the People of Romey made a Covenant with the Romans, to hold the 
Soveraignty on such or such conditions; which not performed, the 
Romans might lawfully depose the Roman people. That men see not 
the reason to be alike in a Monarchy, and in a Popular Government, 
proceedeth from the ambition of some, that are kinder to the 
government of an Assembly, whereof they may hope to participate, 
than of Monarchy, wliich they despair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared 
a Soveraigne; he that dissented must now consent with the rest; 
that is, be contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else 
justly be destroyed by the rest. For if he voluntarily entered into 
the Congregation of them that were assembled, he sufficiently 
declared thereby his will (and therefore tacitely covenanted) to 
stand to what the major part should ordayne; and therefore if he 
refuse to stand thereto, or make Protestation against any of their 
Decrees, he does contrary to his Covenant, and therfore unjustly. 
And whether he be of the Congregation, or not; and whether his 
consent be asked, or not, he must either submit to their decrees, 
or be left in the condition of warre he was in before; wherein he 
might without injustice be destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every Subject is by this Institution Author of 
all the Actions, and Judgments of the Soveraigne Instituted; it 
foHowes, that whatsoever he doth, it can be no injury to any of Ins 
Subjects; nor ought he to be by any of them accus^ of Injustice. 
For he that doth any thing by authority from another, doth therein 
no injury to him by whose authority he acteth: But by this Institu- 
tion of a Common-wealth, every particular man is Author of all the 
Soveraigne doth; and consequently he that complaineth of injury 
from his Soveraigne, complaineth of that whereof he himselfe is 
Author; and therefore ought not to accuse any man but himselfe; 
no nor himselfe of injury; because to do injury to ones selfe, is 
impossible. It is true that they that have Soveraigne power, may 
commit Iniquite; but not Injustice, or Injury in the proper significa- 
tion. 

Fiftly, and consequently to that which was sayd last, no man 
that hath Soveraigne power can iustly be put to death, or otherwise 
in any maimer by his Subjects punished. For seeing every Subject 
is Author of the actions of his Soveraigne; he punisheth another, 
for the actions committed by himselfe. 

And because the End of this Institution, is the Peace and Defence 
of them aU; and whosoever has right to the End, has right to the 
Means; it belongeth of Right, to whatsoever Man, or Assembly 
that hath the Soveraignty, to be Judge both of the meanes of Peace 
and Defence; and also of the hindrances, and disturbances of the 
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same; and to do whatsoever he shall think necessary to be done, 
both before hand, for the preserving of Peace and Security, by 
prevention of Discord at home, and Hostility from abroad; and, 
when Peace and Security are lost, for the recovery of the same. 
And therefore, 

Sirtly, it is annexed to the Soveraignty, to be Judge of what 
Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and vrhat conducing to Peace; 
and consequently, on what occasions, how farre, and what, men are 
to be trusted withall, in speaking to Multitudes of people; and who 
shall examine the Doctrines of all bookes before they be published. 
For the Actions of men proceed from their Opinions; and in the wel 
governing of Opinions, consisteth the well governing of mens 
Actions, in order to their Peace, and Concord. And though in 
matter of Doctrine, nothing ought to be regarded but the Tkuth; 
yet this is not repugnant to regulating of the same by Peace. For 
Doctrine repugnant to Peace, can no more be True, than Peace 
and Concorcf can be against the Law of Nature. It is true, that in a 
Common-wealth, where by the negligence, or unskilfullnesse of 
Govemours, and Teachers, false Doctrines are by time generally 
received; the contrary Truths may be generally ofiensive: Yet 
the most sudden, and rough busling in of a new Truth, that can be, 
does never breake the Peace, but only somtimes awake the Warre. 
For those men that are so remissely governed, that they dare take 
up Armes, to defend, or introduce an Opinion, are stiU in Warre; 
and then condition not Peace, but only a Cessation of Armes for 
feare of one another; and they live as it were, in the procincts of 
battaile continually. It belongeth therefore to him that hath the 
Soveraign Power, to be Judge, or constitute all Judges of Opinions 
and Doctrines, as a thing necessary to Peace; therby to prevent 
Discord and Civill Warre. 

Seventhly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the whole power of 
prescribing the Rules, whereby every man may know, what Goods 
he may enjoy, and what Actions he may doe, without being molested 
by any of his fellow Subjects: And this is it men call Pro'priely, 
For before constitution of Soverai^ Power (as hath already been 
shewn) aU men had right to all things; which necessarily causeth 
Warre: and therefore this Proprietie, being necessary to Peace, 
and depending on Soveraign Power, is the Act of that Power, in 
order to the publique peace. These Rules of Propriety (or Mmm 
and Tuum) and of Good, PviU, LawfuU, and Unlawfull in the actions 
of Subjects, are the Civill I^wes; that is to say, the l^wes of 
each Commonwealth in particular; though the name of CSviH Law 
be now restraiaed to the antient Civill Lawes of the City of Home; 
which being the head of a great part of the World, her Lawes at that 
time were in these parts the Ci^ Law. ^ 

Eightly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the Right of Judicature; 
that is to say, of hearing and deciding all Controversies, wMch may 
arise concerning Law, either Civill, or Natural!, or concemmg Fact. 
For without the decision of Controversies, there is no protection of 
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one Subject, against the injuries of another; the Lawes concerning 
Mexm and Tuum are in vaine; and to every man remaineth, from 
the naturall and necessary appetite of his own conservation, the right 
of protecting himselfe by his private strength, which is the condition 
of Warre; and contrary to the end for which every Common- wealth 
is institutexi. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, the Eight of making 
Warre, and Peace with other Nations, and Common-wealths; that 
is to say, of Judging when it is for the publique good, and how great 
forces are to be assembled, armed, and payd for that end; and to 
levy mony upon the Subjects, to defray the expences thereof. For 
the Power by which the people are to be defended, consisteth in 
their Armies; and the strength of an Army, in the union of their 
strength under one Command; which Command the Soveraign 
Instituted, therefore hath; because the command of the Militia, 
without other Institution, maketh him that hath it Soveraign. 
And therefore whosoever is made Generali of an Army, he that hath 
the Soveraign Power is alwayes Generallissimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the Soveraignty, the choosing of all 
Counsellours, Ministers, Magistrates, and Officers, both in Peace, 
and War. For seeing the Soveraign is charged with the End, which 
is the common Peace and Defence; he is understood to have Power 
to use such Means, as he shall think most fit for his discharge. 

Eleventhly, to the Soveraign is committed the Power of Reward- 
ing with riches, or honour; and of Punishing with corporall, or 
pecuniary punishment, or with ignominy every Subject according 
to the Law he hath formerly made; or if there be no Law made, 
according as he shall judge most to conduce to the encouraging of 
men to serve the Common-wealth, or deterring of them from doing 
dis -service to the same. 

Lastly, considering what values men are naturally apt to set upon 
themselves; what respect they look for from others; and how little 
they value other men; from whence continually arise amongst 
them, Emulation, Quarrells, Factions, and at last Warre, to the 
destroying of one another, and diminution of their strength against 
a Common Enemy; It is necessary that there be Lawes of Honour, 
and a publique rate of the worth of such men as have deserved, or 
are able to deserve well of the Common-wealth ; and that there be 
force in the hands of some or others, to put those Lawes in execution. 
But it hath already been shewn, that not onely the whole Militia, 
or forces of the Common- wealth; but also the Judicature of all 
Controversies, is annexed to the Soveraignty. To the Soveraign 
therefore it belongeth also to give titles of Honour; and to appoint 
what Order of place, and dignity, each man shall hold; and what 
signes of respect, in publique or private meetings, they shall give 
to one another. 

These are the Rights, which make the Essence of Soveraignty; 
and which are the markes, whereby a man may discern in what 
Man, or Assembly of men, the Soveraign Power is placed, and 
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resideth. For these are incommunicable, and inseparable. The 
Power to coyn Mony; to dispose of the estate and persons of Infant 
heires; to have prseemption in Markets; and all other Statute 
Prserogatives, may be transferred by the Soveraign; and yet the 
power to protect his subjects be retained. But if he transferre 
the Militia^ he retains the Judicature in vain, for want of 
execution of the Lawes: Or if he grant away the Power of raising 
Mony; the Militia is in vain: or if he give away the govern- 
ment of Doctrines, men will be frighted into rebellion with the feare 
of Spirits. And so if we consider any one of the said Rights, we 
shall presently see, that the holding of all the rest, will produce no 
effect, in the conservation of Peace and Justice, tlie end for which. 
aU Commonwealths are Instituted. And this division is it, whereof 
it is said, a Kingdome divided in it selfe, cannot stand: for unlesse 
this division precede, division into opposite Armies can never 
happen. If there had not first been an opinion received of 
the greatest part of England, that these Powers were divided 
between the King and the Lords, and the House of Commons, the 
people had never been divided, and fallen into this Civill Warre; 
first between those that disagreed in Politiques; and after 
between the Dissenters about the liberty of Religion; which have so 
instructed men in this point of Soveraign Right, that there be few 
now (in England,) that do not see, that these Rights are inseparable, 
and will be so generally ackno winged, at the next return of Peace; 
and so continue, till their miseries are forgotten; and no longer, 
except the vulgar be better taught than they have hetherto been. 

And because they are essentiall and inseparable Rights, it follows 
necessarily, that in whatsoever words any of them seem to be 
granted away, yet if the Soveraign Power it selfe be not in direct 
termes renounced, and the name of Soveraign no more given by the 
Grantees to him that Grants them, the Grant is voyd: for when he 
has granted all he can, if we grant back the Soveraignty, all is 
restored, as inseparably annexed thereunto. 

This great Authority being Indivisible, and inseparably annexed 
to the Soveraignty, there is little ground for the opinion of them, 
that say of Soveraign Kangs, though they be singvlis majores, of 
greater Power than every one of their Subjects, yet they be Universia 
7ninores, of lesse power than them aU together. For if by all together^ 
they mean not the collective body as one person, then all together, 
and every one, signifie the same; and the speech is absurd. But if 
by all together, they understand them as one Person (which person 
the Soveraign bears,) then the power of all together, is the same with 
the Soveraigns power; and so again the speech is absurd: which 
absurdity they see well enough, when the Soveraignty is in an 
Assembly of the people; but in a Monarch they see it not; and yet 
the power of Soveraignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed. 

And as the Power, so also the Honour of the Soveraign, ou^t 
to be greater, than that of any, or all the Subjects. For in the 
Soveraignfy is the fountain of Honour. The dignities of Lord, 
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Earle, Dtike, and Prince are his Creatures. As in the presence of 
the Master, the Servants are eqiiall, and without any honour at 
all; So are the Subjects, in the presence of the Soveraign. And 
though they shine some more, some lesse, when they are out of his 
sight; yet in his presence, they shine no more than the Starres in 
presence of the Sun. 

But a man may here object, that the Condition of Subjects is 
very miserable; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular 
passions of him, or them that have so unlimited a Power in their 
hands. And commonly they that live under a Monarch, think it 
the fault of Monarchy; and they that live under the government of 
Democracy, or other Soveraign Assembly, attribute all the incon- 
venience to that forme of Commonwealth; whereas the Power in 
all formes, if they be perfect enough to protect them, is the same; 
not considering that the estate of Man can never be without some 
incommodity or other; and that the greatest, that in any forme of 
Government can possibly happen to the people in general!, is scarce 
sensible, in respect of the miseries, and horrible calamities, that 
accompany a CSvill Warre; or that dissolute condition of mastor- 
lesse men, without subjection to Lawes, and a coercive Power to 
tye their hands from rapine, and revenge: nor considering that 
the greatest pressure of Soveraign Governours, proceedeth not 
from any delight, or profit they can expect in the dammage, or 
weakening of their Subjects, in whose vigor, consisteth their 
own strength and glory; but in the restiveness of themselves, that 
unwillingly contributing to their own defence, make it necessary 
for their Governours to draw from them what they can in time of 
Peace, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resist, or take advantage on their Enemies. For 
all men are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, 
(that is their Passions and Selfe-love,) through which, every little 
payment appeareth a great grievance; but are destitute of those 
prospective glasses, (namely Morall and Civill Science,) to see a 
farre ofic the miseries that hang over them, and cannot without such 
payments be avoydcd. 


CHAP. XIX 

Of iJie severall Kinds of Common-wealth hy Institution, and of 
Svjccession to the Soveraigne Power 

The dil^erence of Common -wealths, consisteth in the difference 
of the Soveraign, or the Person representative of all and every one 
of the Multitude, And because the Soveraignty is either in one 
Man, or in an Assembly of more than one; and into that Assembly 
either Every man hath right to enter, or not every one, but Certain 
men distinguished from the rest; it is manifest, there can be but 
Three kinds of Common-wealth. For the Bepresentative must 
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needs be One man, or More: and if more, then it is the Assembly 
of All, or but of a Part. When the Representative is One man, then 
is the Common-wealth a Mokaechy : when an Assembly of All that 
will come together, then it is a Democracy, or Popular Common- 
wealth: when an Assembly of a Part onely, then it is called an 
Abistoceaoy. Other kind of Common-wealth there can be none: 
for either One, or More, or AU, must have the Soveraign Power 
(which I have shewn to be indivisible) entire. 

There be other names of Government, in the Histories, and books 
of Policy; as Tyranny, and Oligarchy \ But they are not the 
names of other Formes of Government, but of the same Formes 
misMked. For they that ‘ are discontented under Monarchy, 
call it Tyranny; and they that are displeased with Aristocracy, 
called it Oligarchy i So also, they which find themselves griev^ 
under a Demoaracy, call it Anarchy, (which signifies want of Govern- 
ment;) and yet I think no man believes, that want of Government, 
is any new kind of Government: nor by the same reason ought they 
to believe, that the Government is of one kind, when they like 
it, and another, when they mislike it, or are oppressed by the 
Govemours. 

It is manifest, that men who are in absolute liberty, may, if they 
please, give Authority to One man, to represent them every one; 
as well as give such Authority to any Assembly of men whatsoever; 
and consequently may subject themselves, if they think good, to a 
Monarch, as absolutely, as to any other Representative. There- 
fore, where there is already erected a Soveraign Power, there can 
be no other Representative of the same people, but onely to certain 
particular ends, by the Soveraign limit^. For that were to erect 
two Soveraigns; and every man to have his person represented by 
two Actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide that 
Power, which (if men w^ live in Peace) is indivisible; and thereby 
reduce the Multitude into the condition of Warre, contrary to the 
end for which all Soveraignty is instituted. And therefore as it 
is absurd, to think that a Soveraign Assembly, invitiog the People 
of their Dominion, to send up their Deputies, with power to make 
known their Advise, or Desires, should therefore hold such 
Deputies, rather than themselves, for the absolute Represen- 
tative of the people: so it is absurd also, to think the same in a 
Monarchy. And I know not how this so manifest a truth, should 
of late be so little observed; that in a Monarchy, he that had the 
Soveraignty from a descent of 600 years, was alone called Soveraign, 
had the title of Majesty from every one of his Subjects, and was 
unquestionably taken by them for their King, was notwithstanding 
never considered as their Representative; that name without 
contradiction passing for the title of those men, which at his com- 
mand were sent up by the people to carry their Petitions, and give 
ViiTn (if he peormitted it) their advise. Which may serve as an 
admonition, for those that are the true, and absolute Representative 
of a People, to instruct men in the nature of that Office, and to take 
691 
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lieed how they admit of any other generall Representation upon 
any occasion whatsoever, if they mean to discharge the trust 
committed to them. 

The difference between these three kindes of Commonwealth, 
consisteth not in the difference of Power; but in the difference of 
Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace, and Security of 
the people; for which end they were instituted. And to compare 
Monarc% with the other two, we may observe; First, that whoso- 
ever beareth the Person of the people, or is one of that Assembly 
that bears it, beareth also his own natural! Person. And though he 
be carefuU in his politique Person to procure the common interest; 
yet he is more, or no lesse careful! to procure the private good of 
himself e, his family, kindred and friends; and for the most part, 
if the publique interest chance to crosse the private, he preferrs 
the private: for the Passions of men, are commonly more potent 
than their Reason. From whence it follows, that where the publique 
and private interest are most closely united, there is the publique 
most advanced. Now in Monarchy, the private interest is the same 
with the publique. The riches, power, and honour of a Monarch 
arise onely from the riches, strength and reputation of his Subjects. 
For no Kong can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure; whose Subjects 
are either poore, or contemptible, or too weak through want or 
dissention, to maintain a war against their enemies: Whereas 
in a Democracy, or Aristocracy, the publique prosperity con- 
ferres not so much to the private fortune of one that is corrupt, or 
ambitious, as doth many times a perfidious advice, a treacherous 
action, or a Civil! warre. 

Secondly, that a Monarch receiveth counsell of whom, when, and 
where he pleaseth; and consequently may heare the opinion of men 
versed in the matter about which he deliberates, of what rank or 
quality soever, and as long before the time of action, and with as 
much secrecy, as he will But when a Soveraigne Assembly has 
need of Counsel!, none are admitted, but such as have a Right 
thereto from the beginning; which for the most part are of those 
who have beene versed more in the acquisition of Wealth than of 
Knowledge; and are to give their advice in long discourses, which 
may, and do commonly excite men to action, but not governe them 
in it. For the Understanding is by the flame of the Passions, never 
enhghtned, but dazled: Nor is there any place, or time, wherein 
an Assemblie can receive Counsell with secrecie, because of their 
owne Multitude. 

Thirdly, that the Resolutions of a Monarch, are subject to no 
other Inconstancy, than that of Humane Nature; but in Assemblies, 
besides that of Nature, there ariseth an Inconstancy from the 
Number. For the absence of a few, that would have the Resolution 
once taken, continue firme, (which may happen by security, negli- 
gence, or private impediments,) or the diligent appearance of a few 
of the contraiy opinion, undoes to day, aH that was concluded 
yesterday. 
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Fourthly, that a Monarch cannot disagree with himselfe, out of 
envy, or interest; but an Assembly may; and that to such a height, 
as may produce a Gvill Warre. 

Fifthly, that in Monarchy there is this inconvenience; that any 
Subject, by the power of one man, for the enriching of a favourite 
or flatterer, may be deprived of all he possesseth; which I confesse 
is a great and inevitable inconvenience. But the same may as well 
happen, where the Soveraigne Power is in an Assembly; For their 
power is the same; and they are as subject to eviQ Counsell, and to 
be seduced by Orators, as a Monarch by Flatterers; and becoming 
one an others Flatterers, serve one anothers Covetousnesse and 
Ambition by tumes. And whereas the Favorites of Monarchs, 
are few, and they have none els to advance but their owne Kindred; 
the Favorites of an Assembly, are many; and the Kindred much 
more numerous, than of any Monarch. Besides, there is no 
Favourite of a Monarch, which cannot as well succour his friends, 
as hurt his enemies: But Orators, that is to say, Favourites of 
Soveraigne Assemblies, though they have great power to hurt, 
have little to save. For to accuse, requires lesse Eloquence (such 
is mans Nature) than to excuse; and condemnation, than absolution 
more resembles Justice. 

Sixtly, that it is an inconvenience in Monarchie, that the 
Soveraigntie may descend upon an Infant, or one that cannot 
disceme between Good and Evill: and consisteth in this, that the 
use of his Power, must be in the hand of another Man, or of some 
Assembly of men, which are to goveme by his right, and in his 
name; as Curators, and Protectors of his Person, and Authority. 
But to say there is inconvenience, in putting the use of the Soveraign 
Power, into the hand of a Man, or an Assembly of men; is to say 
that all Government is more Inconvenient, than Confusion, and 
CiviLl Warre. And therefore aU the danger that can be pretended, 
must arise from the Contention of those, that for an office of so 
great honour, and profit, may become Competitors. To make it 
appear, that this inconvenience, proceedeth not from that forme 
of Government we call Monarchy, we are to consider, that the 
precedent Monarch, hath appointed who shall have the Tuition of 
his Infant Successor, either expressely by Testament, or tacitly, by 
not controlling the Custome in that case received: And then such 
inconvenience (if it happen) is to be attributed, not to the Monarchy, 
but to the Ambition, and Injustice of the Subjects; which in ^ 
kinds of (^vemment, where the people are not well instructed in 
their Duty, and the Rights of Soveraignty, is the same. Or else 
the precedent Monarch, hath not at aU taken order for such Tuition; 
And then the Law of Nature hath provided this sufficient rule. That 
the Tuition shall be in him, that hath by Nature most interest in 
the preservation of the Authority of the Infant, and to whom least 
benefit can accrue by his death, or diminutioiL For seeing every 
man by nature seeketh his own benefit, and promotion; to put 
an Infant into the power of those, that can promote themselves. 
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by his destruction, or dammage, is not Tuition, but Trechery. 
So that sufficient provision being taken, against all just quarrell, 
about the Government under a CMd, if any contention arise to the 
disturbance of the publique Peace, it is not to be attributed to the 
forme of Monarchy, but to the ambition of Subjects, and ignorance 
of their Duty. On the other side, there is no great Common-wealth, 
the Soveraignty whereof is m a great Assembly, which is not, as to 
consultations of Peace, and Warre, and making of Lawes, in the 
same condition, as if the Government were in a Child. For as a 
Child wants the judgement to dissent from counsell given him, and 
is thereby necessitated to take the advise of them, or him, to whom 
he is committed: So an Assembly wanteth the liberty, to dissent 
from the counsell of the major part, be it good, or bad. And as a 
Child has need of a Tutor, or Protector, to preserve his Person, 
and Authority: So also (in great Common- wealths,) the Soveraign 
Assembly, in all great dangers and troubles, have need of Gustodes 
libertaiis; that is of Dictators, or Protectors of their Authoritie; 
which are as much as Temporary Monarchs; to whom for a time, 
they may commit the entire exercise of their Power; and have (at 
the end of that time) been oftner deprived thereof, than Infant 
Kings, by their Protectors, Regents, or any other Tutors. 

Though the Kinds of Soveraigntie be, as I have now shewn, 
but th^; that is to say, Monarchie, where One Man has it; 
or Democracie, where the general! Aissembly of Subjects hath it; 
or Aristocracie, where it is in an Assembly of certain persons 
nominated, or otherwise distinguished from the rest: Yet he that 
shall consider the particular Common- wealthes that have been, and 
are in the world, Tm not perhaps easily reduce them to three, and 
may thereby be inclined to think there be other Formes, arising 
from these mingled together. As for example. Elective King- 
domes; where Kings have the Soveraigne Power put into their 
hands for a time; or Kingdomes, wherein the King hath a 
power limited: which Governments, are nevertheles by most 
Writers called Monarchie. Likewise if a Popular, or Aristocraticall 
Common-wealth, subdue an Enemies Countrie, and govern the 
same, by a President, Procurator, or other Ma^trate; this may 
seeme perhaps at first sight, to be a Democraticafl, or Aristocraticall 
Government. But it is not so. For Elective Kings, are not 
Soveraignes, but Ministers of the Soveraigne; nor limited Kings 
Soveraignes, but Ministers of them that have the Soveraigne Power: 
Nor are those Brovinces which are in subjection to a Democracie, 
or Aristocracie of another (k)mmon-wealth. Democratically, or 
•Aristocratically governed, but MonarchicaHy. 

And first, concerning an Elective King, whose power is limited 
to ins life, as it is in many places of Christendome at this day; 
or to certaine Yeares or Moneths, as the Dictators power amongst 
the Romans; If he have Right to appoint his Successor, he is no 
more Elective but Hereditary. But if he have no Power to elect 
his Succe^r, then there is some other Man, or Assembly known^ 
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which after his decease may elect a new, or else the Common- wealth 
dieth, and dissolveth with him, and returneth to the condition of 
Wane. If it be known who have the power to give the Soveraigntie 
after his death, it is known also that the Soveraigntie was in them 
before: For none have right to give that which they have not right 
to possesse, and keep to themselves, if they think good. But if 
there be none that can give the Soveraigntie, after the decease of 
him that was first elected; then has he power, nay he is obliged by 
tlie Law of Nature, to provide, by establishing his Successor, to 
keep those that had trusted him with the Government, from relaps- 
ing into the miserable condition of CivOl wane. And consequently 
he was, when elected, a Soveraign absoluta 

Secondly, that King whose power is limited, is not superiour to 
him, or them that have the power to limit it; and he that is not 
superiour, is not supreme; that is to say not Soveraign. The 
Soveraignty therefore was alwaies in that Assembly which had the 
Bight to Limit him; and by consequence the government not 
Monarchy, but either Democracy, or Aristocracy; as of old time 
in 8'paria; where the Kings had a priviledge to lead their Armies; 
but the Soveraignty was in the EpJiori, 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman People, governed the land 
of Jvdea (for example) by a President; yet was not Jtuiea therefore 
a Democracy; because they were not governed by any Assembly, 
into the which, any of them, had right to enter; nor by an Aris- 
tocracy; because they were not governed by any Assembly, into 
which, any man could enter by their Election: but they were 
governed by one Person, which though as to the people of Borne 
was an Assembly of the people, or Democracy; yet as to people of 
J icdea, which had no right at all of participating in the government, 
was a Monarch. For though where the people are governed by 
an Assembly, chosen by themselves out of their own number, the 
government is called a Democracy, or Aristocracy; yet when they 
are governed by an Assembly, not of their own choosing, *tis a 
Monarchy; not of One man, over another man; but of one people, 
over another people. 

Of aU these Formes of Government, the matter being mortall, 
so that not onely Monarchs, but also whole Assemblies dy, it is 
necessary for the conservation of the peace of men, that as there 
was order taken for an Artificial! Man, so there be order also taken, 
for an Artificial! Eternity of life; without which, men that are 
governed by an Assembly, should return into the condition of 
Warre in eveiy age; and they that are governed by One man, 
as soon as their Govemour dyeth. This Artificiall Eternity, is that 
which men call the Right of Succession, 

There is no perfect forme of Government, where the disposing of 
the Succession is not in the present Soveraign. For if it be in any 
other particular Man, or private Assembly, it is in a person subject, 
and may be assumed by the Soveraign at his pleasure; and conse- 
quently the Right is in himselfe. And if it be in no particular man. 
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but left to a new choyce; then is the Common-wealth dissolved; 
and the Right is in him that can get it; contrary to the intention 
of them that did Institute the Common-wealth, for their perpetual!, 
and not temporary security. 

In a Democracy, the whole Assembly cannot faile, unlesse the 
Multitude that are to be governed faile. And therefore questions 
of the right of Succession, have in that forme of Government no 
place at all. 

In an Aristocracy, when any of the Assembly dyeth, the election 
of another into his room belongeth to the Assembly, as the Soveraign, 
to whom belongeth the choosing of all Counsellours, and Officers. 
For that which the Representative doth, as Actor, every one of the 
Subjects doth, as Author. And though the Soveraign Assembly, 
may give Power to others, to elect new men, for supply of their 
court; yet it is still by their Authority, that the Election s made; 
and by the same it may (when the publique shall require it) be 
recall^ 

The greatest difficultie about the right of Succession, is in 
Monarchy: And the difficulty ariseth from this, that at first sight, 
it is not manifest who is to appoint the Successor; nor many times, 
who it is whom he hath appomted. For in both these cases, there 
is required a more exact ratiocination, than every man is accustomed 
to use. As to the question, who shall appoint the Successor, of a 
Monarch that hath the Soveraign Authority; that is to say, who 
shall determine of the right of Inheritance, (for Elective Eangs and 
Princes have not the Soveraign Power in propriety, but in use only,) 
we are to consider, that either he that is in possession, has right to 
dispose of the Succession, or else that right is again in the dissolved 
Multitude. For the death of him that hath the Soveraign power in 
propriety, leaves the Multitude without any Soveraign at all; that 
is, without any Representative in whom they should be united, and 
be capable of doing any one action at all; And therefore they are 
incapable of Election of any new Monarch; every man having equal! 
right to submit himselfe to such as he thinks best able to protect 
him; or if he can, protect himselfe by his owne sword, which is a 
retume to CJonfusion, and to the condition of a War of every man 
against every man, contrary to the end for which Monarchy had its 
first Institution- Therfore it is manifest, that by the Institution 
of Monarchy, the disposing of the Successor, is alwaies left to the 
Judgment and Will of the present Possessor. 

And for the question (wriich may aiise sometimes) who it is that 
the Monarch in possession, hath designed to the succession and 
inheritance of his power; it is determined by his expresse Words, 
and Testament; or by other tacite signes sufficient. 

By expresse Words, or Testament, when it is declared by him in 
his life time, viva voce, or by Writing; as the first Emperours of 
Borne declared who should be their Heires. For the word Heire 
does not of it selfe imply the Children, or nearest Elindred of a man; 
but whomsoever a man shall any way declare, he would have to 
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succeed him in his Estate. If therefore a Monarch declare expresly, 
that such a man shall be his Heire, either by Word or Writing, then 
is that man immediatly after the decease of his Predecessor, 
Invested in the right of being Monarch. 

But where Testament, and expresse Words are wanting, other 
naturall signes of the Will are to be followed: whereof the one is 
Custome. And therefore where the Custome is, that the next of 
Kindred absolutely succeedeth, there also the next of Kindred hath 
right to the Succession; for that, if the will of him that was in 
posession had been otherwise, he might easily have declared the 
same in his life time. And likewise where the Custome is, that the 
next of the Male Kindred succeedeth, there also the right of Suc- 
cession is in the next of the Klindred Male, for the same reason. 
And so it is if the Custome were to advance the Female. For what- 
soever Custome a man may by a word controule, and does not, 
it is a naturall signe he would have that Custome stand. 

But where neither Custome, nor Testament hath preceded, there 
it is to be understood. First, that a Monarchs will is, that the govern- 
ment remain Monarchical!; because he hath approved that 
government, in himselfe. Secondly, that a Child of his own, Male, 
or Female, be preferred before any other; because men are presumed 
to be more enclined by nature, to advance their own children, than 
the children of other men; and of their own, rather a Male than a 
Female; because men, are naturally fitter than women, for actions 
of labour and danger. Thirdly, where his own Issue faileth, rather 
a Brother than a stranger; and so still the neerer in bloud, rather 
than the more remote; because it is alwayes presumed that the 
neerer of kin, is the neerer in affection; and ’tis evident that a man 
receives alwayes, by reflexion, the most honour from the greatnesse 
of his neerest kindred. 

But if it be lawful for a Monarch to dispose of the Succ^ion by 
words of Contract, or Testament, men may perhaps object a great 
inconvenience: for he may seU, or give his Right of governing to a 
stranger; which, because strangers (that is, men not used to live 
under the same government, nor speaking the same language) do 
commonly undervalue one another, may turn to the oppression of 
his Subjects; which is indeed a great inconvenience: but it pro- 
ceedeth not necessarily from the subjection to a strangers govern- 
ment, but from the unskilfulnesse of the Govemours, ignorant of 
the true rules of Politiques. And therefore the Romans when they 
had subdued many Nations, to make their Government digestible, 
were wont to take away that grievance, as much as they thought 
necessary, by giving sometimes to whole Nations, and sometimes 
to Principal! men of every Nation they conquered, not onely the 
Privileges, but also the Name of Romans; and took many of them 
into the Senate, and Offices of charge, even in the Roman City. 
And this was it our most wise King, King James, aymed at, in 
endeavouring the Union of his two Realms of Erigland and Scotland. 
Which if he could have obtained, had in all likelihood prevented 
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the Civill irarres, ■which make both those Kingdomes, at this present, 
miserable. It is not therefore any injury to the people, for a 
Monarch to dispose of the Succession by Will; though by the fault 
of many Princes, it hath been sometimes found inconvenient. Of 
the lawfulnesse of it, this also is an argument, that whatsoever 
inconvenience can arrive by giving a Kingdome to a stranger, may 
arrive also by so marrying "with strangers, as the Right of Succession 
may descend upon them: yet this by all men is accounted lawful! 


CHAP. XX 

Of Dominion Pateenaix, and Despoticall 

A Common'Wealth by Acquisition, is that, where the Soveraign 
Power is acquired by Force; And it is acquired by force, when men 
singly, or many together by plurality of voyces, for fear of death, 
or bonds, do authorise aU the actions of that Man, or Assembly, 
that hath their Hves and liberty in his Power. 

And this kind of Dominion, or Soveraignty, differeth from 
Soveraigniy by Institution, onely in this, That men who choose 
their Soveraign, do it for fear of one another, and not of him whom 
they Institute: But in this case, they subject themselves, to him 
they are afraid of. In both cases they do it for fear: which is to 
be noted by them, that hold aU such Covenants, as proceed from 
fear of death, or violence, voyd: which if it were true, no man, 
in any kind of Common-wealth, could be obliged to Obedience. It 
is true, that in a Common-wealth once Instituted, or acquired, 
Promises proceeding from fear of death, or violence, are no Cove- 
nants, nor obliging, when the thing promised is contrary to the 
Lawes; But the reason is not, because it was made upon fear, but 
because he that promiseth, hath no right in the thing promised. 
Also, when he may lawfully performe, and doth not, it is not the 
Invalidity of the Covenant, that absolveth him, but the Sentence 
of the Soveraign. Otherwise, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, 
he unlawfully breaketh: But when the Soveraign, who is the Actor, 
acquitteth him, then he is acquitted by him that extorted the 
promise, as by the Author of such absolution. 

But the Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty, are the same 
iu both. His Power cannot, without his consent, be transferred 
to another: He cannot Forfeit it: He cannot be Accused by any 
of his Subjects, of Injury: He cannot be Punished by them: 
He is Judge of what is necessary for Peace; and Judge of Doctrines: 
He is Sole Legislator; and Supreme Judge of Controversies; 
and of the times, and Occasions of Warre, and Peace: to him it 
belongeth to choose Magistrates, Counsellours, Commanders, and 
all other Offilcers, and Ministers; and to determine of Rewards, 
and Punishments, Honour, and Order. The reasons whereof, are 
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the same which are alledged in the precedent CJhapter, for the same 
Rights, and Consequences of Soveraignty by Institution. 

Dominion is acquired two wayes; By Generation, and by Con- 
quest. The right of Dominion by Generation, is that, which the 
Parent hath over his Children; and is called Patbsnall. And is 
not so derived from the Generation, as if therefore the Parent had 
Dominion over his Child because he begat him; but from the ChOds 
Consent, either expresse, or by other sufficient arguments declared. 
For as to the Generation, God hath ordained to man a helper; and 
there be alwayes two that are equally Parents: the Dominion 
therefore over the Child, should belong equally to both; and he be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible; for no man can 'obey 
two Masters. And whereas some have attributed the Dominion 
to the Man onely, as being of the more excellent Sex; they mis- 
reckon in it. For there is not alwayes that difference of strength, 
or prudence between the man and the woman, as that the right 
can be determined without War. In Common-wealths, this con- 
troversie is decided by the CiviU Law: and for the most part, (but 
not alwayes) the sentence is in favour of the Father; because for 
the most part Common-wealths have been erected by the Fathers, 
not by the Mothers of families. But the question lyeth now in 
the state of meer Nature; where there are supposed no lawes of 
Matrimony; no lawes for the Education of Children; but the Law 
of Nature, and the naturall inclination of the Sexes, one to another, 
and to their children. In this condition of meer Nature, either the 
Parents between themselves dispose of the dominion over the Child 
by Contract; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, the right passeth according to the Contract. We find in 
History that the AmazoTis Contracted with the Men of the neigh- 
bouring Countries, to whom they had recourse for issue, that the 
issue Male should be sent back, but the Female remain with them- 
selves: so that the dominion of the Females was in the Mother. 

If there be no Contract, the Dominion is in the Mother. For in 
the condition of meer Nature, where there are no MatrimoniaU 
lawes, it cannot be known who is the Father, unlesse it be declared 
by the Mother: and therefore the right of Dominion ov^ the Child 
dependeth on her will, and is consequently hers. Again, seeing 
the Infant is first in the power of the Mother, so as she may either 
nourish, or expose it; if she nourish it, it oweth its life to the 
Mother; and is therefore obliged to obey her, rather than any 
other; and by consequence the Dominion over it is hers. But if 
she expose it, and another find, and nourish it, the Dominion is in 
him that nourisheth it. For it ought to obey him by whom it is 
preserved; because preservation of life being the end, for which 
one man becomes subject to another, every man is supposed to 
promise obedience, to him, in whose power it is to save, or destroy 
him. 

If the Mother be the Fathers subject, the Child, is in the Fathers 
power: and if the Father be the Mothers subject, (as when a Sove- 
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raign Queen marrieth one of her subjects,) the Child is subject to 
the Mother; because the Father also is her subject. 

If a man and a woman. Monarches of two several! Kingdomes, 
have a Child, and contract concerning who shall have the Domi n ion 
of him, the Eight of the Dominion passeth by the Contract. If they 
contract not, the Dominion foUoweth the Dominion of the place 
of his residence. For the Soveraign of each Country hath Dominion 
over all that reside therein. 

He that hath the Dominion over the Child, hath Domi n ion also 
over the Children of the Child; and over their Childrens Children. 
For he that hath Dominion over the person of a man, hath Dominion 
over all that is his; without which, Dominion were but a Title, 
without the effect. 

The Right of Succession to Patemall Dominion, proceedeth in 
the same manner, as doth the Right of Succession to Monarchy; 
of which I have already sujfficiently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion acquired by Conquest, or Victory in war, is that which 
some Writers call Despoticall, from AearTrdnjs which signifieth 
a Lord, or Master; and is the Dominion of the Master over Ms 
Servant. And this Dominion is then acquired to the Victor, when 
the Vanquished, to avoyd the present stroke of death, covenanteth 
either in expresse words, or by other sufficient signes of the Will, 
that so long as his life, and the liberty of his body is allowed him, 
the Victor shall have the use thereof, at his pleasure. And after 
such Covenant made, the Vanquished is a Servaist, and not before; 
for by the word iSerrcsTii (whether it be derived irom Servire, to Serve, 
or from Servare, to Save, wMch I leave to Grammarians to dispute) 
is not meant a Captive, which is kept in prison, or bonds, tiU the 
owner of him that took him, or bought him of one that did, shall 
consider what to do with him: (for such men, (commonly called 
Slaves,) have no obligation at aU; but may break their bonds, or 
the prison; and Idll, or carry away captive their Master, justly:) 
but one, that being taken, hath corporall liberty allowed Mm; 
and upon promise not to run away, nor to do violence to his Master, 
is trusted by him. 

It is not therefore the Victory, that giveth the right of Domimon 
over the Vanquished, but Ms own Covenant. Nor is he obliged 
because he is Conquered; that is to say, beaten, and taken, or put 
to flight; but because he commeth in, and Submitteth to the 
Victor; Nor is the Victor obliged by an enemies rendring him- 
self e, (without promise of life,) to spare Mm for this Ms yeelding 
to discretion; wMch obliges not the Victor longer, than in bis own 
discretion hee shall think fit. 

And that wMch men do, when they demand (as it is now called) 
Qiiarter, (which the Greeks called Zuypia, taking alive,) is to evade 
the present fury of the Victor, by Submission, and to compound 
for their life, with Ransoms, or Service: and therefore he that hath 
Quarter hath not his life given, but deferred till farther deliberation; 
For it is not an yeelding on condition of life, but to discretion. And 
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then onely is his life in security, and his service due, when the 
Victor hath trusted him with his corporall liberty. For Slaves that 
work in Prisons, or Fetters, do it not of duty, but to avoyd the 
cruelty of their task-masters. 

The Master of the Servant, is Master also of all he hath ; and may 
exact the use thereof; that is to say, of his goods, of his labour, of 
his servants, and of his children, as often as he sh^ think fit. For 
he holdeth his^ life of his Master, by the covenant of obedience; 
that is, of owning, and authorising whatsoever the Master shall do. 
And in case the Master, if he refuse, kill him, or cast Viim into 
bonds, or otherwise punish him for his disobedience, he is himselfe 
the author of the same; and cannot accuse him of injury. 

In summe, the Rights and Consequences of both PaternaU and 
Despoticall Do m i n ion, are the very same with those of a Soveraign 
by Institution; and for the same reasons: which reasons are set 
down in the precedent chapter. So that for a man that is Monarch 
of divers Nations, whereof he hath, in one the Soveraignty by 
Institution of the people assembled, and in another by Conquest, 
that is by the submission of each particular, to avoyd death or 
bonds; to demand of one Nation more than of the other, from the 
title of Conquest, as being a Conquered Nation, is an act of ignorance 
of the Rights of Soverai^ty. For the Soveraign is absolute over 
both alike; or else there is no Soveraignty at all; and so every man 
may Lawfully protect himselfe, if he can, with his own sword, which 
is the condition of war. 

By this it appe^, that a great Family if it be not part of some 
Common-wealth, is of it self, as to the Rights of Soveraignty, 
a little Monarchy; whether that Family consist of a man and 
ids children; or of a man and his servants; or of a man, and Ms 
children, and servants together: wherein the Father or Master is 
the Soveraign. But yet a Family is not properly a Common- 
wealth; unlesse it be of that power by its own number, or by other 
opportunities, as not to be subdued without the hazard of war. 
For where a number of men are manifestly too weak to defend 
themselves united, every one may use Ms own reason in time of 
danger, to save his own life, either by flight, or by submission to the 
enemy, as hee shall think best; in the same manner as a very smaB 
company of souldiers, surprised by an army, may cast down their 
armes, and demand quarter, or run away, rather than be put to the 
sword. And thus much shall suffice; concerning what I find by 
speculation, and deduction, of Soveraign Rights, from the nature, 
need, and designes of men, in erecting of Common- wealths, and 
putting themselves under Monarchs or Assemblies, entrusted with 
power enough for their protection. 

Let us now consider what the Scripture teacheth in the same 
point. To Moses, the children of Israel say thus. ^ Speak thou 
to us, arid we will hears thee ; hut let not God speak to us, lest we dye. 
This is absolute obedience to Moses, Concerning the Right of 
^ Exod. 20. 19. 
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KicgSj God himself by the mouth of Samud, saith, 1 This shall he 
the Right of the King you will have to reigne over you. He shall take 
your sons, and set them to drive his Chariots, and to he his horsemen, 
and to run before his chariots ; and gather in his harvest ; and to make 
his engines of War, and Instruments of his chariots ; and shall take 
your daughters to make perfumes, to he his Cookes, and Bakers. He 
Blioll take your fields, your vine-yards, and your olive-yards, and give 
them to his servants. He shall take the tyth of your corne and wine, 
and give it to the men of his chamber, and to his other servants. He 
shall take your man-servants, and your maid-servants, and the choice 
of your youth, and employ them in his husinesse. He shall take the 
tyth of your flocks ; and you shall he his servants. This is absolute 
power, and summed up in the last words, you shall he his servants. 
Againe, when the people heard what power their King was to have, 
yet they consented thereto, and say thus, ^ We will he as all other 
nations, and our King shall judge our causes, and goe before us, to 
conduct OUT wars. Here is confirmed the Right that Soveraigns 
have, both to the Militia, and to all Judicature; in which is 
conteined as absolute power, as one man can possibly transferre 
to another. Again, the prayer of King Salomon to God, was this. 
3 Give to thy servant understating, to judge thy people, and to disceme 
between Good and Evill. It belongeth therefore to the Soveraigne 
to bee Judge, and to prsescribe the Rules of discerning Good and 
EviUi which Rules are Lawes; and therefore in him is the Legis- 
lative Power. Saul sought the life of David; yet when it was in his 
power to slay Saul, and his Servants would have done it, David 
forbad them, saying, ^ God forbid I should do such an act against 
my Lord, the anoyntt of God. For obedience of servants St. Paul 
saith, 5 Servants dhey your masters in All things; and, ® Children 
obey your Parents in AM things. There is simple obedience in those 
that are subject to Patemall or Despoticall Dominion. Again, 
7 The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses chayre, and therefore AU 
that they shall hid you observe, that observe and do. There again is 
simple obedience. And St. Paul, ^ Warn them that they subject 
ihejnselvee to Princes, and to those that are in Authority, <£? obey them. 
This obedience is also simple. Lastly, our Saviour bimselfe acknow- 
ledges, that men ought to pay such taxes as are by Kings imposed, 
where he sayes. Give to Ccesar that which is Caesars; and payed 
such taxes himself e. And that the Kings word, is sufficient to take 
any thing from any Subject, when there is need; and that the 
K i ng is Judge of that need: For he bimselfe, as King of the Jewes, 
co m inanded his Disciples to take the Asse, and Asses Colt to carry 
him into Jerusalem, saying, ® Go into the Ytllage over against you, 
and you shall find a shee Asse tyed, and her Colt with her, unty them, 
and bring them to me. And if any man ash you, what you mean by 
it. Say the Lord hath need of them : And they toill let them go. They 

^ I Sam. 8. ir, 12, &c. * Verse 19, &c. * i Kings 3. o. 

* I Sam. 24. 9. ‘ CoU. 3. 20. • Verse 22. 

» Math. 23. 2, 3. • Tit. 3. 2. » Mat. 21. 2, 3. 
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will not ask whether his necessity be a sufficient title; nor whether 
he be judge of that necessity; but acquiesce in the will of the Lord. 

To these places may be added also that of Genesis, i You shall 
he as Gods, hwowing Good and Evill, And verse 11. 
that thou wast naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I comwaTided 
thee thou shouldest not eat ? For the Cognisance or Judicature of 
Good and Evill, being forbidden by the name of the fruit of the tree 
of Knowledge, as a triall of Adams obedience; The Divel to enfiame 
the Ambition of the woman, to whom that fruit already seemed 
beautifuU, told her that by tasting it, they should be*^ Gods, 
knowing Good and Evill. Whereupon havit^ both eaten, they did 
indeed take upon them Gods office, which is Judicature of Good 
and EviQ; but acquired no new ability to distinguish between them 
aright. And whereas it is sayd, that having eaten, they saw they 
were naked; no man hath so interpreted that place, as if they had 
been formerly blind, and saw not their own skins: the meaning 
is plain, that it was then they first judged their nakeiiesse {wherein 
it was Gods will to create them) to be uncomely; and by being 
ashamed, did tacitely censure God himselfe. And thereupon God 
saith. Hast thou eaten, <£?c. as if he should say, doest thou that owest 
me obedience, take upon thee to judge of my Commandements ? 
Whereby it is cleerly, (though Allegorically,) signified, that the 
Commands of them that have the right to command, are not by 
their Subjects to be censured, nor disputed. 

So that it appeareth plainly, to my understanding, both from 
Eeason, and Scripture, that the Soveraign Power, whether placed 
in One Man, as in Monarchy, or in one Assembly of men, as in 
Popular, and Aristocraticall Common-wealths, is as great, as possibly 
men can be imagined to make it. And though of so unlimited a 
Power, men may fancy many evill consequences, yet the conse- 
quences of the want of it, which is perpetuall warre of every man 
against his neighbour, are much worse. The condition of man in 
tMs fife shall never be without Inconveniences; but there happeneth 
in no Common- wealth any great Inconvenience, but what proceeds 
from the Subjects disobedience, and breach of those Covenants, 
from which the Common-wealth hath its being. And whosoever 
thinking Soveraign Power too great, will seek to make it lease; must 
subject himselfe, to the Power, that can limit it; that is to say, to a 
greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the Practise; when men ask, 
where, and when, such Power has by Subjects been acknowledged. 
But one may ask them again, when, or where has there been a 
Kingdome long free from Sedition and Civill Warre. In those 
Nations, whose Common- wealths have been long-lived, and not been 
destroy^, but by forraign warre, the Subject never did dispute 
of the Soveraign Power. But howsoever, an argument from the 
Practise of men, that have not sifted to the bottom, and with exact 
reason weighed the causes, and nature of Common-wealths, ai»i 
^ Gen. 3. 5. 
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suffer daily those miseries, that proceed from the ignorance thereof, 
is invalid. For though in all places of the world, men should lay 
the foundation of their houses on the sand, it could not thence be 
inferred, that so it ought to be. The skill of making, and maintain- 
ing Common- wealths, consisteth in certain Rules, as doth Arith- 
metique and Geometry; not (as Tennis-play) on Practise onely: 
which Rules, neither poor men have the leisure, nor men that have 
had the leisure, have hitherto had the curiosity, or the method to 
find out. 


CHAP. XXI 

Of the Lebebtt of Subjects 

Libeety, or Freedome, sigmfieth (properly) the absence of 
Opposition; (by Opposition, I mean extemail Impediments of 
motion;) and may be applyed no lesse to Irrationall, and Inani- 
mate creatures, than to Rationall. For whatsoever is so tyed, or 
environed, as it cannot move, but within a certain space, which space 
is determined by the opposition of some extemail body, we say it 
hath not Liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures, 
whilest they are imprisoned, or restrained, with walls, or chayns; 
and of the water whfiest it is kept in by banks, or vessels, that other- 
wise would spread it selfe into a larger space, we use to say, they are 
not at Liberty, to move in such manner, as without those extemail 
impediments they would. But when the impediment of motion, 
is in the constitution of the thing it selfe, we use not to say, it wants 
the Liberty; but the Power to move; as when a stone lyeth still, 
or a man is fastned to his bed by sicknesse. 

And according to this proper, and generally received meaning of 
the word, A Free-Mak, is he, that in those things, which by his strcjigth 
and wit he is able to do, is net hindred to doe what he has a will to. 
But when the words Free, and Liberty, are applyed to any thing 
but Bodies, they are abused; for that which is not subject to Motion, 
is not subject to Impediment: And therefore, when ’tis said (for 
example) The way is Free, no Liberty of the way is signified, but 
of those that walk in it without stop. And when we say a Guift 
is Free, there is not meant any Liberty of the Guift, but of the 
Giver, that was not bound by any law, or Covenant to give it. So 
when we s^h Freely, it is not the Liberty of voice, or pronunciation, 
but of the man, whom no law hath obliged to speak otherwise then 
he did. ^ Lastly, from the use of the word Free-Will, no Liberty 
can be inferred of the wfll, desire, or inclination, but the Liberty 
of the man; which consisteth in tMs, that he finds no stop, in doing 
what he has the will, desire, or inclination to doe. 

Feare, and Liberty are consistent; as when a man throweth his 
goods into the Sea iot feare the ship should sink, he doth it neverthe- 
lesse very willingly, and may refuse to doe it if he wili: It is therefore 
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the action, of one that wasfreei so a man sometimes payB his debt, 
only ioT fear e of Imprisonment, which because no body hindred him 
from detaining, was the action of a man at liberty. And generally 
all actions which men doe in Common-wealths, tovfeare of the law, 
are actions, which the doers had liberty to omit. 

Liberty and Necessity are consistent: As in the water, that hath 
not only liberty, but a necessity of descending by the Qiannei; so 
likewise in the Actions which men voluntarily doe: which, because 
they proceed from their will, proceed from liberty; and yet, because 
every act of mans will, and every desire, and inclination proceedeth 
from some cause, and that from another cause, in a conttnuaU 
chaine, (whose first link is in the hand of God the &st of aU causes,) 
they proceed from necessity. So that to him that could see the 
connexion of those causes, the necessity of all mens voluntary actions, 
would appeare manifest. And therefore God, that seefch, and dis- 
poseth all things, seeth also that the liberty of man in doing what he 
will, is accompanied with the necessity of doing that which God 
wall, & no more, nor lesse. For though men may do many things, 
which God does not command, nor is therefore Author of them; 
yet they can have no passion nor appetite to any thing, of which 
appetite Gods will is not the cause, .^d did not bis wall assure the 
necessity of mans wall, and consequently of all that on mans will 
dependeth, the liberty of men would be a contradiction, and im- 
pediment to the omnipotence and liberty of God. And this shall 
suffice, (as to the matter in hand) of that naturall liberty, which only 
is properly called liberty. 

But as men, for the atteyning of peace, and conservation 
of themselves thereby, have made an Artificial! Man, which 
we call a Common-wealth ; so also have they made Artificial Chains, 
called Civill Lawes, which they themselves, by mutuall covenants, 
have fastned at one end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to 
whom they have given the Soveraigne Power; and at the other end 
to their own Ears. These Bonds in their own nature but weak, 
may neverthelesse be made to hold, by the danger, though not by the 
difficulty of breaking them. 

In relation to these Bonds only it is, that I am to speak now, of 
the Liberty of Subjects. For seeing there is no Common-wealth 
in the world, wherein there be Rules enough set dowm, for the 
regulating of all the actions, and words of men, (as being a thing 
impossible:) it foUoweth necessarily, that in all kinds of actions, by 
the laws pr^termitted, men have the Liberty, of doing what their 
own reasons shall suggest, for the most profitable to themselves. 
For if wee take Liberty in the proper sense, for corporal! Liberty; 
that is to say, freedome from chains, and prison, it were very absurd 
for men to clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly 
enjoy. Againe, if we take Liberty, for an exemption from Lawes, 
it is no lesse absurd, for men to demand as they doe, that Liberty, 
by which aU other men may be masters of their lives. And yet as 
absurd as it is, this is it they demand; not knowing that the Lawes 
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are of no power to protect them, without a Sword in the hands of a 
man, or men, to cause those laws to be put in execution. The 
Liberty of a Subject, lyeth therefore only in those things, which in 
regulating their actions, the Soveraign hath prastermitted: such as 
is the Liberty to buy, and sell, and otherwise contract with one 
another; to choose their own aboad, their own diet, their own 
trade of life, and institute their children as they themselves think 
fit; & the like. 

Neverthelesse we are not to understand, that by such Liberty, 
the Soveraign Power of life, and death, is either abolished, or 
limited. For it has been already shewn, that nothing the Soveraign 
Representative can doe to a Subject, on what pretence soever, can 
properly be called Injustice, or Injury; because every Subject is 
Author of every act the Soveraign doth; so that he never wanteth 
Right to any thing, otherwise, than as he himseK is the Subject of 
God, and bound thereby to observe the laws of Nature. And 
therefore it may, and doth often happen in Common-wealths, that 
a Subject may be put to death, by the command of the Soveraign 
Power; and yet neither doe the other wrong: As when Jeptha 
caused his daughter to be sacrificed: In which, and the like cases, he 
that so dieth, had Liberty to doe the action, for which he is never- 
thelesse, without Injuiy put to death. And the same holdeth also 
in a Soveraign Prince, that putteth to death an Innocent Subject. 
For though the action be against the law of Nature, as being con- 
trary to Equitie, (as was the killing of Uriah, by Da'kd;) yet it was 
not an Injurie to Uriah; but to Ood. Not to Uriah, because the 
right to doe what he pleased, was given him by Uriah himself: 
And yet to Ood, because David was Gods Subject; and prohibited all 
Iniquitie by the law of Nature. Which distinction, David himself, 
when he repented the fact, evidently confirmed, saying, To thee ordy 
have I sinned. In the same maimer, the people of Athens, when they 
banished the most potent of their Common-wealth for ten years, 
thought they committed no Injustice ; and yet they never questioned 
what crime he had done; but what hurt he would doe: Nay they 
commanded the banishment of they knew not whom; and every 
Citizen bringing his Oystershell mto the market place, written with 
the name of Mm he desired should be banished, without actual! 
accusing him, sometimes banished an Aristides, for his reputation 
of Justice; And sometimes a scunilous Jester, as Ey'perholoiLs, to 
make a Jest of it. And yet a man cannot say, the Soveraign People 
of Athens wanted right to banish them; or an Athenian the Libertie 
to Jest, or to be Just. 

The Libertie, whereof there is so frequent, and honourable 
mention, in the Histories, and Philosophy of the Antient Greeks, 
and Romans, and in the writings, and discourse of those that from 
them have received all their learning in the Pohtiques, is not the 
Lib^e of Particular men; but the Libertie of the Common-wealth: 
wMch is the same with tJmt, which every man then should have, if 
there were no Civil Laws, nor Common-wealth at all And the 
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effects of it also be the same. For as amongst masterlesse men, 
there is perpetual! war, of every man against his neighbour; no 
inheritance, to transmit to the Son, nor to expect from the Father; 
no propriety of Goods, or Lands ; no security; but a full and absolute 
Libertie in every Particular man: So in States, and Common- wealths 
not dependent on one another, every Common-wealth, (not every 
man) has an absolute Libertie, to doe what it shall judge (that is 
to say, what that Man, or Assemblie that representeth it, shall 
judge) most conducing to their benefit. But withall, they live in 
the condition of a perpetuall war, and upon the confines of battel, 
with their frontiers armed, and canons planted against their neigh- 
bours round about. The Athenians, and EomaTies were free; that 
is, free Common-wealths: not that any particular men had the 
Libertie to resist their own Representative; but that their Represen- 
tative had the Libertie to resist, or invade other people. There is 
written on the Turrets of the city of Luca in great characters at this 
day, the word LIBERT AS ; yet no man can thence inferre, that a 
particular man has more Libertie, or Immunitie from the service 
of the Commonwealth there, than in Constantinople. Whether a 
Common-wealth be Monarchical!, or Popular, the Freedome is still 
the same. 

But it ia an easy thing, for men to be deceived, by the specious 
name of Libertie; and for want of Judgement to distinguish, mis- 
take that for their Private Inheritance, and Birth right, which is 
the right of the Publique only. And when the same errour is 
confirmed by the authority of men in reputation for their writings in 
this subject, it is no wonder if it produce sedition, and change of 
Government. In these westerne parts of the world, we are made to 
receive our opinions concerning the Institution, and Rights of 
Common-wealths, from Aristotle^ Cicero, and other men, Greeks and 
Romanes, that living under Popular States, derived those Rights, 
not from the Principles of Nature, but transcribed them into their 
books, out of the Practise of their own Common -wealths, which 
were Popular; as the Grammarians describe the Rules of Language, 
out of the Practise of the time; or the Rules of Poetry, out of the 
Poems of Homer and VirgU. And because the Athenians were 
taught, (to keep them from desire of changing their Government,) 
that they were Freemen, and all that lived under Monarchy were 
slaves; therefore Aristotle puts it down in his Politiques, (lib. 6. 
cap. 2.) In democracy. Liberty is to he supposed: for His commonly 
held, that no man is lYee in any other Oovernrnent. And as Aristotle; 
so Cicero, and other Writers have grounded their Gvill doctrine, on 
the opinions of the Romans, who were taught to hate Monarchy, at 
first, by them that having deposed their Soveraign, shared amongst 
them the Soveraignty of Rome; and afterwards by their Successors. 
And by reading of these Greek, and Latine Authors, men from their 
childhood have gotten a habit (under a false shew of Liberty,) 
of favouring tumults, and of licentious controlling the actions of 
their Soveraigns; and again of controlling those controllers, with 
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the effusion of so much blood; as I think I may truly say, there 
was never any thing so deerly bought, as these Western parts have 
bought the learning of the Greek and ILatine tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the true Liberty of a Subject; 
that is to say, what are the things, which though commanded by the 
Soveraign, he may neverthelesse, without Injustice, refuse to do; 
we are to consider, what Rights we passe away, when we make a 
Common-wealth; or (which is all one,) what Liberty we deny our 
selves, by owning all the Actions (without exception) of the Man, or 
Assembly we make our Soveraign. For in the act of our Submission, 
consisteth both our Obligation, and our Liberty; which must there- 
fore be inferred by arguments taken from thence; there being no 
Obligation on any man, which ariseth not from some Act of 
his own; for all men equally, are by Nature Free. And 
because such arguments, must either be drawn from the expresse 
words, I Authorise all his Actions, or from the Intention of him that 
submitteth himseffe to his Power, (which Intention is to be under- 
stood by the End for which he so submitteth;) The Obligation, 
and Liberty of the Subject, is to be derived, either from those Words, 
(or others equivalent;) or else from the End of the Institution of 
Soveraigpty; namely, the Peace of the Subjects within themselves, 
and their Defence against a common Enemy. 

First therefore, seeing Soveraignty by Institution, is by Covenant 
of every one to every one; and Soveraignty by Acquisition, by 
Covenants of the Vanquish^ to the Victor, or Child to the Parent; 
It is manifest, that every Subject has Liberty in all those things, the 
right whereof cannot by Covenant be transferred. I have shewn 
before in the 14. Chapter, that Covenants, not to defend a mans 
own body, are voycL Therefore, 

If the Soveraign command a man (though justly condemned,) 
to kill, wound, or mayme himselfe; or not to resist those that assault 
him; or to abstain from the use of food, ayre, medicine, or any 
other thing, without which he cannot live; yet hath that man 
the Liberty to disobey. 

If a man be interrogated by the Soveraign, or his Authority, con- 
cerning a crime done by himselfe, he is not bound (without assurance 
of Pardon) to confesse it; because no man (as I have shewn in the 
same Chapter) can be obliged by Covenant to accuse himselfe. 

Again, the Consent of a Subject to Soveraign Power, is contained 
in these words, I Authorise, or take u'pon me, all his actions; in which 
there is no restriction at aH, of his own former naturaU Liberty: 
For by allowing him to hill me, I am not bound to Idll my selfe 
when he commands me. ’Tis one thing to say. Kill me, or my 
fellow, if you please; another thing to say, I wilVhill my selfe, or my 
feUoio. It foUoweth therefore, that 

No man is bound by the words themselves, either to kill himselfe, 
or any other man; And consequently, that the Obligation a man 
may sometimes have, upon the Command of the Soveraign to 
execute any dangerous, or dishonourable Office, dependeth not on 
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the Words of our Submission; but on the Intention; -which is to 
be understood by the End thereof. When therefore our refusal! 
to obey, frustrates the End for which the Soveraignty was ordained; 
then there is no Liberty to refuse: otherwise there is. * 

Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a Souldier to fight 
agai^t the enemy, though his Soveraign have Right enough to 
punish his refusal! with death, may neverthelesse in many cases 
refuse, vdthout Injustice;^ as when he substituteth a sufficient 
Souldier in his place: for in this case he deserteth not the service 
of the Common-wealth. And there is allowance to be made for 
naturall timorousnesse, not onely to women, (of whom no such, 
dangerous duty is expected,) but also to men of feminine courage. 
When Armies fight, there is on one side, or both, a running away; 
yet when they do it not out of trechery, but fear, they are 
not esteemed to do it unjustly, but dishonourably. For the 
same reason, to avoyd batteU, is not Injustice, but Cowardise. But 
he that inrowleth himselfe a Souldier, or taketh imprest mony, 
taketh away the excuse of a timorous nature; and is obliged, not 
onely to go to the battell, but also pot to run from it, without his 
Captaines leave. And when the Defence of the Common-wealth, 
requireth at once the help of all that are able to bear Anns, everv 
one is obliged; because otherwise the Institution of the Common- 
wealth, which they have not the purpose, or courage to preserve, 
was in vain. 

To resist the ^ Sword ^ of the Common-wealth, in defence of 
another man, guilty, or innocent, no man hath liberty; because 
such Liberty, takes away from the Soveraign, the means of 
Protecting us; and is therefore destructive of the very essence of 
Government. But in case a great many men together, have alreadv 
resisted the Soveraign Power unjustly, or committed some Capitall 
crime, for which every one of them expecteth death, whether have 
they not the Liberty then to joyn together, and assist, and defend 
one ano-ther ? Certainly they have: For they but defend their lives, 
which the Guilty man may as well do, as the Innocent. There 
was indeed injustice in the ^st breach of their duty; Their bearing 
of Arms subsequent to it, though it be to maintain what they 
have done, is no new unjust act. And if it be onely to defend 
their persons, it is not unjust at alL But the offer of pardon 
taketh from them, to whom it is offered, the plea of self-defence, and 
maketh their perseverance in assisting, or defending the rest, 
unla-wfuU. 

As for other Lyberties, they depend on the Silence of the Law. 
In cases where the Soveraign has prescribed no rule, there the 
Subject hath the Liberty to do, or forbeare, according to his own 
discretion. And therefore such Liberty is in some places more, and 
in some lesse; and in some times more, in other times lesse, accord- 
ing as they that have the Soveraignty shall think most conv^ii^E^ 
As for Example, there was a time, when in England a man 
enter in to his own Ijand, (and dispossesse such as wron^^B 
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possessed it,) by force. But in after-times, that Liberty of Forcible 
Entry, was taken away by a Statute made (by the King) in Parlia- 
ment. And in some places of the world, men have the Liberty 
of many wives: in other places, such Liberty is not allowed. 

If a Subject have a controversie with his Soveraigne, of debt, 
or of right of possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service 
required at his hands, or concerning any penalty, corporall, or 
necuniary, grounded on a precedent Law; he hath the same 
Liberty to sue for his right, as if it were against a Subject; 
and before such Judges, as are appointed by the Soveraign. 
For seeing the Soveraign demandeth by force of a former Law, and 
not by vertue of his Power; he declareth thereby, that he requireth 
no more, than shall appear to be due by that Law. The sute there- 
fore is not contrary to the will of the Soveraign; and consequently 
the Subject hath the Liberty to demand the hearing of his Cause; 
and sentence, according to that Law. But if he demand, or 
take any thing by pretence of his Power; there lyeth, in that case, 
no action of Law: for all that is done by him in Vertue of his Power, 
is done by the Authority of every Subject, and consequently, he 
that brings an action against the Soveraign brings it againrt himseKe. 

If a Monarch, or Soveraign Assembly, grant a Liberty to ah, or 
any of his Subjects, which Grant standing, he is disabled to provide 
for their safety, the Grant is voyd; unlesse he directly renounce, or 
transferre the Soveraignty to another. For in that he might openly, 
(if it had been his mil,) and in plain termes, have renounced, or 
transferred it, and did not; it is to be imderstood it was not his will; 
but that the Grant proceeded from ignorance of the repugnancy 
between such a Liberty and the Soveraign Power: and therefore 
the Soveraignty is sthl retayned; and consequently all those Powers, 
which are necessary to the exercising thereof; such as are the Power 
of Warre, and Peace, of Judicature, of appointing OfScers, and 
Councellours, of levying Mony, and the rest nam^ in the 18 th 
Chapter. 

The Obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, is understood to 
last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is 
able to protect them. For the right men have by Nature to protect 
themselves, when none else can protect them, can by no Covenant 
be relinquished. The Soveraignty is the Soule of the Common- wealth ; 
which once departed from the Body, the members doe no more 
receive their motion from it. The end of Obedience is Protection; 
which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either in his own, or in anothers 
sword. Nature applyeth Ms obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. And though Soveraignty, in the intention of them 
that make it^ be immortall; yet is it m its own nature, not only 
subject to violent d^th, by forreign war; but also through the 
^orance, and passions of men, it hath in it, from the veiy 
institution, many seeds of a naturaJl mortality, by Intestine DiscorcL 

If a Subject be tahen prisoner in war; or his person, or his means 
of life be within the Guards of the enemy, and hath his life and 
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corporal! Libertie given him, on condition to be Subject to the Victor, 
ii© hatli Libsrti© to accept the condition; and liaving accepted it, 
is the subject of him that took him; because he had no other way to 
preserve himself. The case is the same, if he be deteined on the 
same termes, in a forreign country. But if a man be held in prison 
or bonds, or is not trusted with the libertie of his bodie; he ^nnot 
be understood to be bound by Covenant to subjection; and there- 
fore may, if he can, make his escape by any means whatsoever. 

If a Monarch shall relinquish the Soveraignty, both for himself, 
and his heires; His Subjects retume to the absolute Libertie of 
Nature; because, though Nature may declare who are his Sons, 
and who are the nerest of his Kin; yet it dependeth on his own will] 
(as hath been said in the precedent chapter,) who shall be his Heyr! 
If therefore he will have, no Heyre, there is no Soveraignty, nor 
Subj ection. The case is the same, if he dye without known Kindred, 
and without declaration of his Heyre. For then there can no Heire 
be known, and consequently no Subjection be due. 

If the Soveraign Banish his Subject; during the Banishment, he 
is not Subject. But he that is sent on a message, or hath leave to 
travell, is still Subject; but it is, by Contract between Soveraigns, 
not by vertue of the covenant of Subjection. For whosoever entreth 
into anothers dominion, is Subject to aU the Laws thereof; unless© 
he have a privilege by the amity of the Soveraigns, or by speciall 
Hcence. 

If a Monarch subdued by war, render himself Subject to the 
Victor; his Subjects are delivered from their former obligation, 
and become obliged to the Victor. But if he be held prisoner, or 
have not the liberty of his own Body; he is not understood to have 
given away the Bight of Soveraigntie; and therefor© his Subjects 
are obliged to yield obedience to the Magistrates formerly placed, 
governing not in their own name, but in his. For, his Bight remain- 
ing, the question is only of the Administration; that is to say, of 
the Magistrates and Officers; which, if he have not means to name, 
he is supposed to approve those, which he himself had formerly 
appointed. 


CHAP, xxn 

Of SxsTEMBS Suibjecty PoUticall, and Private 

Having spoken of the Generation, Forme, and Power of a 
Common-wealth, I am in order to speak next of the parts thereof. 
And first of Systemes, which resemble the similar parts, or Muscles 
of a Body naturalL By Systemes; I understand any numbers of 
men joyned in one Interest, or one Businesse. Of which, some are 
Regviar^ and some Irregvlar, Begular are those, where one Man, 
or Assembly of men, is constituted Bepresentative of the whole 
number, iil other are Irregular. 
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Of Regular, some are Ahsolvie, and Inde^mdeTd, subject to none 
but their own Representative: such are only Common-wealths; 
Of which I have spoken already in the 5. last precedent chapters. 
Others are Dependent; that is to say, Subordinate to some Soveraign 
Power, to which every one, as also their Representative is Subject. 

Of Systemes subordinate, some are Politically and some Private. 
PoliticaU (otherwise Called Bodies Politique, and Persons in Law,) 
are those, which are made by authority from the Soveraign Power 
of the Common-wealth. Private, are those, which are constituted 
by Subjects amongst themselves, or by authoritie from a stranger. 
For no authority derived from forraign power, within the Dominion 
of another, is i^blique there, but Private. 

And of Private Systemes, some are LawfuU; some TJrdawfulh 
Laicfidl, are those which are allowed by the Common- wealth: 
all other are UnlawfuU. Irregular Systemes, are those which having 
no Representative, consist only in concourse of People; which if not 
forbidden by the Common-wealth, nor made on evill designe, 
(such as are conflux of People to markets, or shews, or any other 
harmlesse end,) are Lawfull. But when the Intention is evill, or 
(if the number be considerable) unknown, they are Uniawfull. 

In Bodies Politique, the power of the Representative is alwaies 
limited: And that which prescribeth the Limits thereof, is the 
Power Soveraign. For Power Unlimited, is absolute Soveraignty. 
And the Soveraign, in every Commonwealth, is the absolute 
Representative of all the subjects; and therefore no other, can be 
Representative of any part of them, but so far forth, as he shall give 
leave: And to give leave to a Body Politique of Subjects, to have 
an absolute Representative to all intents and purposes, were to 
abandon the government of so much of the Commonwealth, and to 
divide the Dominion, contrary to their Peace and Defence, which the 
Soveraign cannot be understood to doe, by any Grant, that does 
not plainly, and directly discharge them of their subjection. For 
consequences of words, are not the signes of his wOl, when other 
consequences are signes of the contrary; but rather signes of errour, 
and misreckonning; to which all mankind is too prone. 

The bounds of that Power, which is given to the Representative 
of a Bodie Politique, are to be taken notice of, from two things. 
One is their Writt, or Letters from the Soveraign: the other is the 
Law of the Common- wealth. 

For though in the Institution or Acquisition of a Common- wealth, 
which is independent, there needs no Writing, because the Power 
of the Representative has there no other bounds, but such as are set 
out by the unwritten Law of Nature; yet in subordinate bodies, 
there are such diversities of Limitation necessary, concerning their 
businesses, times, and places, as can neither be remembred without 
Letters, nor taken notice of, unlesse such Letters be Patent, that 
they may be read to them, and withall sealed, or testified, with the 
Seales, or other permanent si^es of the Authority Soveraign. 

And because such Limitation is not alwaies easie, or perhaps 
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possible to be described in writing ; tbe ordinary L«awes, common 
to all Subjects, must determine, wbat tbe Representative may 
lawfully do, in all Cases, where the LfCtters themselves are silent* 
And therefore 

In a Body Politique, if the Representative be one man, whatsoever 
he does in the Person of the Body, which is not warranted in his 
Letters, nor by the Lawes, is bis own act, and not the act of the 
Body, nor of any other Member thereof besides himself e: Because 
further than his Letters, or the Lawes limit, he representeth no 
mans person, but his own. But what he does according to these, 
is the act of every one; For of the Act of the Soveraign every one is 
Author, because he is their Representative unlimited; and the act 
of him that recedes not from the Letters of the Soveraign, is the act 
of the Soveraign, and therefore every member of the Body is Author 
of it. 

But if the Representative be an Assembly; whatsoever that 
Assembly shall Decree, not warranted by their Letters, or the Lawes, 
is the act of the Assembly, or Body Politique, and the act of ever\^ 
one by whose Vote the Decree was made; but not the act of any 
man that being present Voted to the contrary; nor of any man 
absent, unlesse he Voted it by procuration. It is the act of the 
Assembly, because Voted by the major part; and if it be a crime, 
the Assembly may be punished, as farre-forth as it is capable, as 
by dissolution, or forfeiture of their Letters, (which is to such 
artificial!, and fictitious Bodies, capitall,) or (if the Assembly have 
a Common stock, wherein none of the Innocent Members have 
propriety,) by pecuniary Mulct. For from corporall penalties 
Nature hath exempted aU Bodies Politique. But they that gave 
not their Vote, are therefore Innocent, because the Assembly 
cannot Represent any man in things unwarranted by their Letters, 
and consequently are not involved in then Votes. 

If the person of the Body Politique being in one man, borrow 
mony of a stranger, that is, of one that is not of the same Body, 
(for no Letters need limit borrowing, seeing it is left to mens own 
inclinations to limit lending) the debt is the Representatives. For 
if he should have Authority from his Letters, to make the 
members pay what he borroweth, he should have by consequence 
the Soveraignty of them; and therefore the grant were either voyd, 
as proceeding from Errour, commonly incident to humane Nature, 
and an unsufficient signe of the will of the Granter; or if it be 
avowed by him, then is the Representer Soveraign, and falleth not 
under the present question, which is onely of Bodies subordinate. 
No member therefore is obliged to pay the debt so borrowed, but 
the Representative himself e: because he that lendeth it, being a 
stranger to the Letters, and to the qualification of the Body, under- 
standeth those onely for his debtors, that are engaged; and seeing 
the Representer can ingage himseKe, and none else, has h i m onely 
for Debtor; who must therefore pay him,, out of the common stock 
(if there be any), or (if there be none) out of his own estate. 
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If he come into debt by Contract, or Mulct, the case is the same. 

But when the Bepresentative is an Assembly, and the debt to a 
stranger; all they, and oneiy they are responsible for the debt, that 
gave their votes to the borrowing of it, or to the Contract that made 
it due, or to the fact for which the Mulct was imposed; because every 
one of those in voting did engage himself e for the payment: For 
he that is author of the borrowing, is obliged to the payment, even 
of the whole debt, though when payd by any one, he be discharged. 

But if the debt be to one of the Assembly, the Assembly oneiy is 
obliged to the payment, out of their common stock (if they have 
any:) For having liberty of Vote, if he Vote the Mony, shall be 
borrowed, he Votes it shall be payd; If he Vote it shall not be 
borrowed, or be absent, yet because in lending, he voteth the 
borrowing, he contradicteth his former Vote, and is obliged by the 
later, and becomes both borrower and lender, and consequently 
cannot demand payment from any particular man, but from the 
common Treasure oneiy; which fay ling he hath no remedy, nor 
complaint, but against himselfe, that being privy to the acts of the 
Assembly, and to thehr means to pay, and not being enforced, did 
neverthelesse through his own folly lend his mony. 

It is manifest by this, that in Bodies Politique subordinate and 
subject to a Soveraign Power, it is sometimes not oneiy lawdull, but 
expedient, for a particular man to make open protestation against 
the decrees of the Bepresentative Assembly, and cause their (hssent 
to be Begistred, or to take wdtnesse of it; because otherwise they 
may be obliged to pay debts contracted, and be responsible for 
crimee committed by other men: But in a Soveraign Assembly, that 
liberty is taken away, both because he that protesteth there, denies 
their Soveraignty; and also because whatsoever is commanded by 
the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject (though not so aiwayes in 
the sight of God) justified by the Command; for of such command 
every Subject is the Author. 

The variety of Bodies Politique, is almost infinite: for they are 
not oneiy distinguished by the several! affaires, for which they are 
constituted, wherein there is an unspeakable diversitie; but also 
by the times, places, and numbers, subject to many limitations. 
And as to their affaires, some are ordained for Gk)vemment; 
As first, the Government of a Province may be committed to 
an Assembly of men, wherein all resolutions shall depend on 
the Votes of the major part; and then this Assembly is a Body 
Politique, and their power limited by Commission. This word 
Province signifies a charge, or care of businesse, which he whose 
businesse it is, committeth to another man, to be admuiistred for, 
and under him; and therefore when in one Common-wealth there 
be divers Countries, that have their Lawes distinct one from another, 
or are fane distant in place, the Administration of the Government 
being ^mmitted to div^s persons, those Countries, where the 
Soveraign is not resident, but governs by Commission, are called 
Provinces. But of the government of a Province, by an Assembly 
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residing in the Province it selfe, there be few examples. The 
Bomans who had the Soveraigntv of many Provinces; yet governed 
them alwaies by Presidents, ana Praetors; and not by Assemblies, 
as they governed the City of Eome, and Territories adjacent. In 
like manner, when there were Colonies sent from England, to Plant 
Virginia, and Sommer -Hands', though the government of them here, 
were committed to Assemblies in London, yet did those Assemblies 
never commit the Government under them to any Assembly there; 
but did to each Plantation send one Govemour; For though every 
man, where he can be present by Nature, desires to participate of 
government; yet where they cannot be present, they are by Nature 
also enclined, to commit the Government of their common Interest 
rather to a Monarchical!, then a Popular form of Government: 
which is also evident in those men that have great private estates; 
who when they are unwilling to take the paines of administring the 
businesse that belongs to them, choose rather to trust one Servant, 
then an Assembly either of their friends or servants. But howsoever 
it be in fact, yet we may suppose the Government of a Province, or 
Colony committed to an Assembly; and when it is, that which in this 
place I have to say, is this; that whatsoever debt is by that Assembly 
contracted; or whatsoever unlawfull Act is decreed, is the Act onely of 
those that assented, and not of any that dissented, or were absent, for 
the reasons before alledged. Also that an Assembly residing out of 
the bounds of that Colony whereof they have the government, cannot 
execute any power over the persons, or goods of any of the Colonie, to 
seize on them for debt, or other duty, in any place without the Colony 
it selfe, as having no Jurisdiction, nor Authoritie elsewhere, but are 
left to the remedie, which the Law of the place alloweth them. And 
though the Assembly have right, to impose a Mulct upon any of 
their members, that shall bre^ the Lawes they make; yet out of 
the Colonie it selfe, they have no right to execute the same. And 
that which is said here, of the Rights of an Assembly, for the govern- 
ment of a Province, or a Colony, is appliable also to an Assembly 
for the Government of a Town, an University, or a College, or a 
Church, or for any other Government over the persons of men. 

And generally, in all Bodies Politique, if any particular member 
conceive himseH Injuried by the Body it self, the Cognisance of his 
cause belongeth to the Soveraign, and those the Soveraign 
hath ordained for Judges in such causes, or shall ordaine for 
that particular cause; and not to the Body it seif. For the whole 
Body is in this case his fellow subject, which in a Soveraign Assembly, 
is otherwise: for there, if the Soveraign be not Judge, though in 
his own cause, there can be no Judge at all. 

In a Bodie Politique, for the well ordering of forraigne TrafiBque, 
idle most commodious Representative is an Assembly of all the 
members; that is to say, such a one, as every one that adventuretk 
his mony, may be present at all the Deliberations, and Resolutions 
of the Body, if they will themselves. For proof whereof, we are to 
consider the end, for which men that are Merchants, and may buy 
F 
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and se^ export, and import their Merchandise according to their 
own discretions, doe neverthelesse bind themselves up in one 
Corporation. It is true, there be few Merchants, that with the 
Merchandise they buy at home, can fraight a Ship, to export it; 
or with that they buy abroad, to bring it home; and have therefore 
need to jo^n together in one Society; where every man may either 
participate of the gaine, according to the proportion of his adventure; 
or take his own, and sell what he transports, or imports, at such 
prices as he thinks fit. But this is no Body Politique, there being 
no Common Representative to oblige them to any other Law, than 
that which is common to all other subjects. The End of their 
Incorporating, is to make their gaine the greater; which is done 
two wayes; by sole buying, and sole selling, both at home, and 
abroad. So that to grant to a Company of Merchants to be a Corpora- 
tion, or Body Politique, is to grant them a double Monopoly, whereof 
one is to be sole buyers; another to be sole sellers. For when there 
is a Company incorporate for any particular forraign Country, they 
only export the Commodities vendible in that Country; which is 
^le buying at home, and sole selling abroad. For at home there 
is but one buyer, and abroad but one that selleth: both which is 
gainful! to the Merchant, because thereby they buy at home at 
lower, and sell abroad at higher rates: And abroad there is but 
one buyer of forraign Merchandise, and but one that sels them at 
home; both which againe are gain^U to the adventurers. 

Of this double Monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people 
at home, the other to forraigners. For at home by their sole exporta- 
tion they set what price they please on the husbandry, and handy- 
works of the people; and by the sole importation, what price they 
please on all forraign commodities the people have need of; both 
which are ill for the people. On the contrary, by the sole selling 
of the native commodities abroad, and sole buying the forraign 
commodities upon the place, they raise the price of those, and abate 
the price of these, to the disadvantage of the forraigner: For where 
but one selleth, the Merchandise is the dearer; and where but 
one buyeth the cheaper: Such Corporations therefore are no other 
then Monopolies; though they would be very profitable for a 
Co mm on- wealth, if being bound up into one body in forraigne 
Markets they were at liberty at home, every man to buy, and seh 
at what price he could. 

The end then of these Bodies of Merchants, being not a Common 
benefit to the whole Body, (which have in this case no common stock 
but what is deducted out of the particular adventures, for building, 
buying, victualling and manning of Ships,) but the particular gaine 
of every adventurer, it is reason that every one be acquainted 
with the employment of his own; that is, that every one be of the 
Assembly, that shall have the power to order the same; and be 
acquainted with theu accounts. And therefore the Representative 
of such a Body must be an Assembly, where every member of the 
Body may be present at ihe consultations, if he will. 
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If a Body Politique of Merchants, contract a debt to a stranger 
by the act of their Representative Assembly, every Member is 
lyable by himself for the whole. ^ For a stranger can take no notice 
of their private Xiawes, but considereth them as so many particular 
men, obliged every one to the whole payment, till payment made 
by one dischargeth all the rest: But if the debt be to one of the 
Company, the creditor is debter for the whole to himself, and cannot 
therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

If the Common-wealth impose a Tax upon the Body, it is under- 
stood to be layd upon every Member proportionably to his particular 
adventure in the Company. For there is in this case no other 
common stock, but what is made of their particular adventures. 

If a Mulct be layd upon the Body for some unlawfull act, they 
only are lyable by whose votes the act was decreed, or by whose 
assistance it was executed; for in none of the rest is there any other 
crime but being of the Body; which if a crime, (because the Body 
was ordeyned by the authority of the Common-wealth,) is not his. 

If one of the Members be indebted to the Body, he may be su^ 
by the Body; but his goods cannot be taken, nor his person im- 
prisoned by the authority of the Body; but only by Authority of 
the Common- wealth: for if they can doe it by their own Authority, 
they can by^ their own Authority give judgement that the debt is 
due; which is as much as to be Judge m their own Cause. 

These Bodies made for the government of Men, or of Traffique, 
be either perpetuall, or for a time prescribed by writing. But there 
be Bodies also whose times are limited, and that only by the nature 
of their businesse. For example, if a Soveraign Monarch, or a 
Soveraign Assembly, shall think fit to give command to the towns, 
and other severail parts of their territory, to send to him their 
Deputies, to enforme him of the condition, and necessities of the 
Subjects, or to advise with him for the making of good Lawes, or 
for any other cause, as with one Person representing the whole 
Country, such Deputies having a place and time of meeting assigned 
them, are there, and at that time, a Body Politique, representing 
every Subject of that Dominion; but it is onely for such matters 
as shall be propounded unto them by that Man, or Assembly, that 
by the Soveraign Authority sent for them; and when it shall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated 
by them, the Body is dissolved. For if they were the absolute 
Representative of the people, then were it the Soveraign Assembly; 
and so there would be two Sov^aign Assemblies, or two Soveraigns, 
over the same people; which cannot consist with their Peaea And 
therefore where there is once a Soveraignty, there can be no absolute 
Representation of the people, but by it. And for the limits of how 
farre such a Body shall represent the whole People, they are set 
forth in the Writing by which they were sent for. For the People 
cannot choose their Deputies to other intent, than is in the Writing 
directed to them from &eir Soveraign expr^sed. 
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Private Bodies Eegular, and Lawful!, are those that are con- 
stituted without Letters, or other written Authority, saving the 
Lawes common to all other Subjects. And because they be united 
in one Person Eepresentative, they are held for Eegular; such as 
are all Families, in which the Father, or Master ordereth the whole 
Family. For he obligeth Ms Children, and Servants, as farre as the 
Law permitteth, though not further, because none of them are 
bound to obedience in those actions, which the Law hath forbidden 
to be done. In all other actions, during the time they are under 
domestique government, they are subject to their Fathers, and 
blasters, as to their immediate Soveraigns. For the Father, 
and M^ter being before the Institution of Common-wealth, 
absolute Soveraigns in their own Families, they lose afterward no 
more of their Authority, than the Law of the Common-wealth 
taketh from them. 

Private Bodies Regular, but Unlawful!, are those that unite them- 
selves into one person Eepresentative, without any publique 
Authority at all; such as are the Corporations of Beggars, Theeves 
and Gipsies, the better to order their trade of begging, and steali^; 
and the Corporations of men, that by Authority from any forraign 
Person, unite themselves in anothers Dominion, for the easier 
propagation of Doctrines, and for making a party, against the Power 
cf the Common-wealth. 

Irregular Systemes, in their nature, but Leagues, or sometimes 
meer concourse of people, without union to any particular designe, 
not by obligation of one to another, but proceeding onely from a 
similitude of wills and inclinations, become Lawful!, or Unlawfull, 
according to the lawfulnesse, or unlawfulnesse of every particular 
mans designe therein: And his designe is to be understood by the 
occasion. 

The Leagues of Subjects, (because Leagues are commonly made 
for mutuall defence,) are in a Common- wealth (which is no more 
than a League of all the Subjects together) for the most part unneces- 
sary, and savour of unla-^uU designe; and are for that cause 
Unlawfull, and go commonly by the name of Pactions, or Con- 
spiracies. For a Lea^e being a connexion of men by Covenants, 
if there be no power given to any one Man, or Assembly (as in the 
condition of meer Nature) to compell them to performance, is so 
long onely valid, as there ariseth no just cause of distrust; and 
therefore Leagues between Common-wealths, over whom there is 
no humane Power established, to keep them all in awe, are not onely 
lawfull, bnt also profitable for the time they last. But Leagues of 
the Subjects of one and the same Common-wealth, where every one 
may obtain his right by means of the Soveraign Power, are unneces- 
sary to the maintaining of Peace and Justice, and (in case the designe 
of them be eviU, or Unknown to the Common-wealth) unlawful!. 
For all uniting of strength by private men, is, if for evill intent, 
unjust; if for intent unknown, dangerous to the Publique, and 
unjustly concealed. 
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If the Soveraign Power be in a great Assembly, and a number 
of men, part of the Assembly, without authority, consult a part, to 
contrive the guidance of the rest; This is a Faction, or Conspiracy 
unlawful!, as being a fraudulent seducing of the Assembly for their 
particular interest. But if he, whose private interest is to be 
debated, and judged in the Assembly, make as many friends as he 
can; in him it is no Injustice; beoause in this case he is no part of 
the Assembly. And though he hire such friends with mony, 
(unlesse there be an expresse Law against it,) yet it is not Injustice. 
For sometimes, (as mens manners are,) Justice cannot be had without 
mony; and every man may think his own cause just, till it be heard, 
and judged. 

In all Common-wealths, if a private man entertain more servants, 
than the government of his estate, and lawful! employment he has 
for them requires, it is Faction, and unlawful! For having the 
protection of the Common- wealth, he needeth not the defence of 
private force. And whereas in Nations not thoroughly civilized, 
severall numerous Families have lived in continuall hostility, and 
invaded one another with private force; yet it is evident enough, 
that they have done unjustly; or else that they had no Common- 
wealth. 

And as Factions for Kindred, so also Factions for Gk)vemment of 
Religion, as of Papists, Protestants, cfec. or of State, as Patricians, 
and Plebeians of old time in Rome, and of AristocraticaUs and 
DemocraticaUs of old time in Greece, are unjust, as being contrary 
to the peace and safety of the people, and a taking of the Sword out 
of the hand of the Soveraign. 

Concourse of people, is an Irregular Systeme, the lawfulnesse, or 
unlawfulnesse, whereof dependeth on the occasion, and on the 
number of them that are assembled. If the occasion be law- 
full, and manifest, the Concourse is lawfull; as the usuaJl 
meeting of men at Church, or at a publique Shew, in usuall numbers; 
for if the numbers be extraordinarily great, the occasion is not 
evident; and consequently he that cannot render a particular and 
good account of his being amongst them, is to be judged conscious 
of an unlawful!, and tumultuous designe. It may be lawfull for a 
thousand men, to joyn in a Petition to be delivered to a Judge, or 
Magistrate; yet if a thousand men come to present it, it is a tumul- 
tuous Assembly; because there needs but one or two for that purpose. 
But in such cases as these, it is not a set number that makes the 
Assembly Unlawfull, but such a number, as the present Officers 
are not able to suppresse, and bring to Justice. 

When an unusufll number of men, assemble against a man whom 
they accuse; the Assembly is an Unlawfull tumult; because they 
may deliver their accusation to the Magistrate by a few, or by one 
maiL Such was the case of St. Paul at Ephesus; where DsTnetrius, 
and a great number of other men, brought two of Pauls companions 
before the jMagistrate, saying with one Voyce, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians: which was their way of demanding Justice against them 
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for teaching the people such doctrine, as was against their Religion, 
and Trade. The occasion here, considering the Lawes of that People, 
was just; yet was their Assembly Judged Unlawfull, and the Magis- 
trate reprehended them for it, in these words, '^If Demetrius and the 
other work-men can cLCCuse any man, of any ihing^ there he Pleas, and 
Deputies, let them accuse one another. And if you have any other 
thing to demand, your case may he judged in an Assembly Lawfidly 
call^. For we are in danger to he accused for this dayes sedition, 
hecavse, there is no cause hy which any man can render any reason 
of this Concourse of People. Where he calleth an Assembly, whereof 
men can give no just account, a Sedition, and such as they could 
not answer for. And tins is all I shall say concerning Systemes, 
and Assemblyes of People, which may be compared (as I said,) 
to the Similar parts of mans Body; such as be Lawful!, to the 
Muscles; such as are Unlawfull, to Wens, Biles, and Apostemes, 
engendred by the unnaturall confluz of evill humours. 


CHAP, xxni 

Of the PuBLiQTjE MrtnsTEES of Soveraign Power 

In the last Chapter I have spoken of the Similar parts of a 
Common-wealth: In this I shall speak of the parts Organicall, which 
are Publique Ministers. 

A Publique Ministee, is he, that by the Soveraign, (whether a 
Monarch, or an Assembly,) is employed in any affaires, with 
Authority to represent in that employment, the Person of the 
Common- wealth. And whereas every man, or assembly that hath 
Soverai^ty, representeth two Persons, or (as the more common 
phrase is) has two Capacities, one Naturall, and another Politique, 
(as a Monarch, hath the person not onely of the Common-wealth 
but also of a man; and a Soveraign Assembly hath the Person not 
onely of the Common- wealth, but also of the Assembly); they that 
be servants to them in their natural! Capacity, are not Publique 
Ministers; but those onely that serve them in the Administration 
of the Publique businessa And therefore neither Ushers, nor 
Sergeants, nor other Officers that waite on the Assembly, for no 
other purpose, but for the commodity of the men assembled, in an 
Aristocracy, or Democracy; nor Stewards, Chamberlains, Cofferers, 
or any other Officers of the houshold of a Monarch, are Publique 
Ministers in a Monarchy. 

Of Publique Ministers, some have charge committed to them of a 
generail Administration, either of the whole Dominion, or of a part 
thereof. Of the whole, as to a Protector, or Regent, may bee com- 
mitted by the Predecessor of an Infant King, during his minority, 
the whole Administration of his Elingdome. In which case, every 
^ Acts 19. 40. 
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Subject is so far obliged to obedience, as tbe Ordinances he shall 
make, and the commands he shall give be in the Edngs name, and 
not inconsistent with his Soveraigne Power, Of a part, or Province; 
as when either a Monarch, or a Soveraign Assembly, shall give the 
o-enerall charge thereof to a Govemour, Lieutenant, Praefect or 
Vice-Roy: And in this case also, every one of that Province, is 
oblio-ed to all he shall doe in the name of the Soveraign, and that 
not Incompatible, with the Soveraigns Right. For such Protectors, 
Vice-Roys, and Governors, have no other right, but what depends 
on the Soveraigns Will; and no Commission that can be given them, 
can be interpreted for a Declaration of the will to transferre the 
Soveraignty, without expresse and perspicuous words to that 
purpose. And this kind of Publique Ministers resembleth the 
Kerves, and Tendons that move the severall limbs of a body naturaE 

Others have speciall Administration; that is to say, charges of 
some speciall businesse, either at home, or abroad: As at home; 
First, for the Oeconomy of a Common-wealth, They that have 
Authority concerning the Treasure, as Tributes, Impositions, Rents, 
Fines, or whatsoever publique revenue, to collect, receive, issue, or 
take 'the Accounts thereof, are Publique Ministers: IVIinisters, 
because they serve the Person Representative, and can doe nothing 
against his Command, nor without his Authority: Publique, because 
they serve him in his Politicall Capacity. 

Secondly, they that have Authority concerning the Militia \ to 
have the custody of Armes, Forts, Ports; to Levy, Pay, or Conduct 
Souldiers; or to provide for any necessary thing for the use of war, 
either by Land or Sea, are publique Ministers. But a Souldier 
without Command, though he fight for the Common-wealth, does 
not therefore represent the Person of it; because there is none to 
represent it to. For every one that hath command, represents it to 
them only whom he commandeth. 

They also that have authority to teach, or to enable others to 
teach the people their duty to the Soveraign Power, and instruct 
them in the knowledge of what is just, and unjust, thereby to render 
them more apt to live in godlinesse, and in peace aznongst theniselves 
and resist the publique enemy, are Publique Ministers: Ministers, 
iQ that they doe it not by their own Authority, but by anothers; 
and Publique, because they doe it (or should doe it) by no Authority, 
but that of the Soveraign. The Monarch, or the Soveraign Assembly 
only hath immediate Authority from God, to teach and instruct 
the people; and no man but the Soveraign, receiveth his power 
Dei gratid simply; that is to say, from the favour of none but God; 
All other, receive theirs from the favour and pro^ddence of God, 
and their Soveraigns; as in a Monarchy Dei gratid <k Eegis; or 
Dei providentid voluntate Regis. 

ihey also to whom Jmisdiotion is given, are Publique Ministers. 
For in their Seats of Justice they represent the person of the Sove- 
raign; and their Sentence, is his Sentence; For (as hath been before 
declared) all Judicature is essentially annexed to the Soveraignty; 
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and therefore aJl other Judges are but Ministers of him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power. And as Controversies are of two 
sorts, namely of Fad and of Law; so ^ Judgements, some of 
Fact, some of Law: And consequently in the same controversie, 
there may be two Judges, one of Fact, another of Law. 

And in both these controversies, there may arise a controversie 
between the party Judged, and the Judge; which because they be 
both Subjects to the Soveraign, ought in Equity to be Judg^ by 
men agreed on by consent of both ; for no man can be Judge in his 
own cause. But the Soveraign is already agreed on for Judge by 
them both, and is therefore either to heare the Cause, and determine 
it himself, or appoint for Judge such as they shall both agree on. 
And this agreement is then understood to be made between them 
divers wayes; as first, if the Defendant be allowed to except against 
such of his Judges, whose interest maketh him suspect them, (for 
as to the Complaynant he hath already chosen his own Judge,) 
those which he excepteth not against, are Judges he himself agrees 
on. Secondly, if he appeale to any other Judge, he can appeals 
no further; for his appeale is his choice. Thirdly, if he appeale 
to the Soveraign himself, and he by himself, or by Delegates which 
the parties shall agree on, give Sentence; that Sentence is finall: 
for the Defendant is Judged by his own Judges, that is to say, by 
himself. 

These properties of just and rationall Judicature considered, I 
cannot forbeare to observe the excellent constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, established both for Common, and also for Publique 
Pleas in England, By Common Pleas, I meane those, where both 
the Complaynant and Defendant are Subjects: and by Publique, 
(which are also called Pleas of the Crown) those, where the Com- 
playnant is the Soveraign. For whereas there were two orders of 
men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons; The Lords had 
this Priviledge, to have for Judges in aU Capitall crimes, none but 
Lords; and of them, as many as would be present; which being 
ever acknowledged as a Priviledge of favour, their Judges were 
none but such as they had themselves desired. And in all contro- 
versies, every Subject (as also in civill controversies the Lords) 
had for Judges, men of the Country where the matter in controversie 
lay; against which he might make his exceptions, till at last twelve 
men without exception being agreed on, they were Judged by those 
twelve. So that having hk own Judges, there could be nothing 
alledged by the party, why the sentence should not be These 

publique persons, with Authority from the Soveraign Power, either 
to Instruct, or Judge the people, are such members of the Common- 
wealth, as may fitly be compared to the organs of Voice in a Body 
naturalL 

Publique Ministers are also all those, that have Authority from 
the Soveraign, to procure the Execution of Judgements given; 
to pubEsh the Soveraigns Commands; to suppresse Tumults; to 
apprehend, and imprison Malefactors; and other acts tending 
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to the conservation of the Peace. For every aot they doe by such 
Authority, is the aot of the Common-wealth; and their service, 
answerable to that of the Hands, in a Bodie naturalL 

Fublique Ministers abroad, are those that represent the Person 
of their own Soveraign, to forraign States. Such are Ambassadors, 
Messengers, Agents, and Heralds, sent by publique Authoritie, and 
on pubhque Businesse. 

But such as are sent by Authoritie only of some private 
partie of a troubled State, though they be received, are neither 
Publique, nor Private Ministers of the Common- wealth ; because 
none of their actions have the Common- wealth for Author. Like- 
wise, an Ambassador sent from a Prince, to congratulate, condole, 
or to assist, at a solemnity, though the Authority be Publique; yet 
because the businesse is Private, and belonging to him* in his natural! 
capacity; is a Private person. Also if a man be sent into another 
Country, secretly to explore their counsels, and strength; though 
both the Authority, and the Businesse be Publique; yet because 
there is none to take notice of any Person in him, but his own; 
he is but a Private Minister; but yet a Minister of the Common- 
wealth; and may be compared to an Eye m the Body naturalL 
And those that are appointed to receive the Petitions or other infor- 
mations of the People, and are as it were the publique Eare, are 
Publique Ministers, and represent their Soveraign in that office. 

Neither a Counsellor (nor a Councell of State, if we consider it 
with no Authority of Judicature or Command, but only of ^vii^ 
Advice to the Soveraign when it is required, or of offering it when it 
is not required, is a Publique Person. For the Advice is addressed 
to the Soveraign only, whose person cannot in his own presence, 
be represented to him, by another. But a Body of Counsellors, are 
never without some other Authority, either of Judicature, or of 
immediate Administration: As in a Monarchy, they represent the 
Monarch, in delivering his Commands to the Publique Ministers: 
In a Democracy, the Councell, or Senate pr<mounds the Result of 
their deliberations to the people, as a Councell; but when 
they appoint Judges, or heare Causes, or give Audience to Ambas- 
sadors, it is in the quality of a MinistCT of the People: And in an 
Aristocracy the CounceU of State is the Soveraign Assembly it 
self; and gives counsell to none but themselves. 
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CHAP. XXIV 

Of the. NuTEmoN, and Pbocebation of a Common-wealth 

The yuTHi TiON of a Cbmmon-wealth consisteth, in the Plenty, 
and Distribution of Materials conducing to Life: In Concoction, or 
Preparation; and (when concocted) in the Conveyance of it, by 
convenient conduits, to the Publique use. 

As for the Plenty of Matter, it is a thing limited by Nature, to 
those commodities, which from (the two breasts of our common 
Mother) Land, and Sea, God usually either freely giveth, or for 
labour selleth to man-kind. 

For the Matter of this Nutriment, consisting in Animals, Vegetals, 
and Minerals, God hath freely layd them before us, in or neer to the 
face of the Earth; so as there needeth no more but the labour, and 
industry of receiving them. Insomuch as Plenty dependeth (next 
to Gods favour) meerly on the labour and industry of men. 

This Matter, commonly called Commodities, is partly Native, 
and psully Forraigni Native, that which is to be had within 
the Territory of the Common- wealth: Forraign, that which is 
imported from without. And because there is no Territory 
under the Dominion of one Common-wealth, (except it be of very 
vast extent,) that produceth all things needfuD for the maintenance, 
and motion of the whole Body; and few that produce not something 
more than necessary; the superfluous commodities to be had within, 
become no more superfluous, but supply these wants at home, by 
importation of that which may be had abroad, either by Exchange, 
or by just Warre, or by Labour: for a mans Labour also is a com- 
modity exchangeable for benefit, as well as any other thing: And 
there have been Common-wealths that having no more Territory, 
than hath served them for habitation, have neverthelesse, not onely 
maintained, but also encreased their Power, partly by the labour of 
trading from one place to another, and partly by selling the Mani- 
factures, whereof the Materials were brought in from other places. 

The Distribution of the Materials of this Nourishment, is the 
constitution of Mint, and Thine, and His; that is to say, in one 
word Propriety; and belongeth in all kinds of CJommon- wealth to 
the Soveraign Power. For where there is no Common- wealth, there 
is (as hath been already shewn) a perpetual! warre of every man 
against his neighbour; And therefore every thing is his that getteth 
it, and keepeth it by force; which is neither Propriety, nor 
Community; but Uncertainty, Which is so evident, that even 
Cicero, (a passionate defender of Liberty,) in a publique pleading, 
attributeth aU Propriety to the Law C^vii, Lei the Civill haw, saith 
he, he once abandoned, or hvi negligently guarded, {not to say oppressed,) 
and there is nothing, that any man can he sure to receive from his 
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Ancestor, or leave to his Children. And again; Take away the CiviU 
Law, and no man knows what is his own, and what another mans. 
Seeing therefore the Introduction of Propriety is an effect of 
Common-wealth; which can do nothing but by the Person that 
Represents it, it is the act onely of the Soveraign; and consisteth 
in the Lawes, which none can make that have not the Soveraign 
Power. And this they well knew of old, who called that 
(that is to say, Distribution,) which we call Law; and defined Justice, 
by distributing to every man his own. 

In this Distribution, the First Law, is for Division of the Land 
it selfe: wherein the Soveraign assigneth to every man a portion, 
according as he, and not according as any Subject, or any number 
of them, shall judge agreeable to Equity, and the Common Good. 
The Children of Israel, were a Common-wealth in the Wiidemesse: 
but wanted the commodities of the Earth, till they were masters 
of the Land of Promise; which afterward was divided amongst 
them, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion of Elec^r 
the Mest, and Joshua their Generali: who when there were twelve 
Tribes, making them thirteen by subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph; 
made neverthelesse but twelve portions of the Land; and ordained 
for the Tribe of Levi no land; but assigned them the tenth part of 
the whole fruits; which division was therefore Arbitrary. And 
though a People oomming into possession of a Land by warre, do 
not alwaies exterminate the antient Inhabitants, (as did the Jewes,) 
but leave to many, or most, or all of them their estates; yet it la 
manifest they hold them afterwards, as of the Victors distribution; 
as the people of England held all theirs of William the Conquerour. 

Prom whence we may collect, that the propriety which a subject 
hath in his lands, consisteth in a right to exclude all other subjects 
from the use of them; and not to exclude their Soveraign, be it an 
Assembly, or a Monarch. For seeing the Soveraign, that is to say, 
the Common-wealth (whose Person he representeth,) is understood 
to do nothing but in order to the common Peace and Security, this 
Distribution of lands, is to be understod as done in order to the 
same: And consequently, whatsoever Distribution he shall make 
in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the wiU of every subject, that 
committed his Peace, and safety to his discretion, and conscience; 
and therefore by the will of every one of them, is to be reputed 
voyd. It is true, that a Soveraign Monarch, or the greater 
part of a Soveraign Assembly, may ordain the doing of many thi^ 
in pursuit of their Passions, contrary to their own consciences, which 
is a breach of trust, and of the Law of Nature; but this is not enough 
to authorise any subject, either to make warre upon, or so much as 
to accuse of Injustice, or any way to speak evill of their Soveraign; 
because they have authorised all his actions, and in bestowing the 
Soveraign Power, made them thek own. But in what cases the 
CJommands of Sovereigns are contrary to Equity, and the Law of 
Nature, is to be considered hereafter in another place. 

In the Distribution of land, the Common-wealth it selfe, may be 
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conceived to have a portion, and possesse, and improve the same by 
their Representative; and that such portion may be made sufficient, 
to susteine the whole expence to the common Peace, and defence 
necessarily required: Which were very true if there could be any 
Representative conceived free from humane passions, and infirmities. 
But the nature of men being as it is, the setting forth of Publique 
Land, or of any certaine Revenue for the Common-wealth, is in 
vaine; and tendeth to the dissolution of Government, and to the 
condition of meere Nature, and War, as soon as ever the Soveraign 
Power falleth into the hands of a Monarch, or of an Assembly, that 
are either too negligent of mony, or too hazardous in engagiog the 
publique stock, into a long, or costly war. Common-wealths can 
endure no Diet: For seeing their expence is not limited by their 
own appetite, but by extemall Accidents, and the appetites of their 
neighbours, the Publique Riches cannot be limited by other limits, 
than those which the emergent occasions shall require. And 
whereas in Erigland, there were by the Conquerour, divers Lands 
reserved to his own use, (besides Forrests, and Chases, either for 
his recreation, or for preservation of Woods,) and divers services 
reserved on the Land he gave his Subjects; yet it seems they were 
not reserved for his Maintenance in Ms Publique, but in his Naturall 
capacity: For he, and his Successors did for all that, lay Arbitrary 
Taxes on all Subjects Land, when they judged it necessary. Or if 
those publique li.nds, and Services, were ordained as a sufficient 
maintenance of the Common-wealth, it was contrary to the scope 
of the Institution; being (as it appeared by those ensuing Taxes) 
insufficient, and (as it appeares by the late small Revenue of the 
Crown) Subject to Alienation, and Diminution. It is therefore in 
vaine, to assign a portion to the Common-wealth; which may sell, 
or give it away; and does sell, and give it away when tis done by 
their Representative. 

As the Distribution of Lands at home; so also to assigne in what 
places, and for what commodities, the Subject shall traffique abroad, 
beiongeth to the Soveraign. For if it did belong to private persons 
to use their own discretion therein, some of them would bee drawn 
for gaine, both to furnish the enemy with means to hurt the Common- 
wealth, and hurt it themselves, by importing such things, as pleasing 
mens appetites, be neverthelesse noxious, or at least unprofitable 
to them. And therefore it beiongeth to the Common-wealth, 
(that is, to the Soveraign only,) to approve, or disapprove both of the 
places, and matter of forraign Traffique. 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the Sustentation of a Common- 
wealth, that every man have a propriety in a portion of Land, or 
in some few commodities, or a naturall property in some useful! 
ar^ and there is no art in the world, but is necessary either for the 
being, or well being almost of every particular man; it is necessary, 
that men distribute that which they can spare, and transferre their 
propriety therein, mutually one to another, by exchange, and 
mutuall contract. And therefor© it beiongeth to the Common- 
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■w6a»ltb., (that is to say, to tho Soveraign,) to appoint in what manner, 
all kinds of contract between Subjects, (as buying, selling, exchang- 
ing, borrowing, lending, letting, and taking to hire,) are to bee 
made; and by what words, and signes they shall be understood for 
valid. And for the Matter, and Distribution of the Nourishment, 
to the severall Members of the Common- wealth, thus much (con- 
sidering the modell of the whole worke) is sufficient. 

By Concoction, I understand the reducing of all commodities, 
which are not presently consumed, but reserved for Nourishment in 
time to come, to some thing of equall value, and withall so portable, 
as not to hinder the motion of men from place to place; to the end 
a man may have in what place soever, such Nourishment as the 
place affordeth. And this is nothing else but Gold, and Silver, and 
Mony. For Gold and Silver, being (as it happens) almost in all 
Countries of the world highly valued, is a commodious measure 
of the value of ail things else between Nations; and Mony (of what 
matter soever coyned by the Soveraign of a Common-wealth,) 
is a sufficient measure of the value of all things else, between the 
Subjects of that Common-wealth. By the means of which measures, 
all commodities, Moveable, and Immoveable, are made to accom- 
pany a man, to all places of his resort, within and without the place 
of his ordinary reisdence; and the same passeth from Man to Man, 
within the Common- wealth; and goes roimd about, Nourishing 
(as it passeth) every part thereof; In so much as this Concoction, is 
as it were the Sanguification of the Common-wealth; For naturaU 
Bloud is in like manner made of the fruits of the Earth; and cir- 
culating, nourisheth by the way, every Member of the Body of 
Man. 

And because Silver and Gold, have their value from the matter 
it selfe; they have first this privilege, that the value of them cannot 
be altered by the power of one, nor of a few Common- wealths; as 
being a common measure of the commodities of all places. But 
base Mony, may easily be enhansed, or abased. Secondly, they 
have the privilege to make Common-wealths move, and stretch 
out their armes, when need is, into forraign Countries; and supply, 
not only private Subjects that travell, but also whole Armies with 
Provision. But that Coyne, which is not considerable for the 
Matter, but for the Stamp of the place, being unable to endure 
change of ayr, hath its effect at home only; where also it is subject 
to Ike change of Lavrs, and thereby to have the value diminished, to 
the prejudice many times of those that have it. 

The Conduits, and Wayes by which it is conveyed to the 
Publique use, are of two sorts; One, that Conveyeth it to the 
Publique Coffers; The other, that Issueth the same out againe for 
publique payments. Of the first sort, are Collectors, JEleceivers, and 
Treasurers ; of the second are the Treasurers againe, and the Officers 
appointed for payment of severall publique or private Ministers. 
And in this also, the Artificial! Man maintains his resemblance 
with the NaturaU; whose Veins receiving the Bloud from the severall 
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Parts of the Body, carry it to the Heart; where being made Vital!, 
the Heart by the Arteries sends it out again, to enliven, and enable 
for motion all the Members of the same. 

The Procreation, or Children of a Common-wealth, are those we 
call PlantationSy or Colonies; which are numbers of men sent out 
from the Common-wealth, under a Conductor, or Govemour, to 
inhabit a Forraign Country, either formerly voyd of Inhabitants, or 
made voyd then, by warre. And when a Colony is setled, they are 
either a Common- wealth of themselves, discharged of their subjec- 
tion to their Soveraign that sent them, (as hath been done by many 
Common- wealths of antient time,) in which case the Common- wealth 
from which they went, was called their Metropolis, or Mother, and 
requires no more of them, then Fathers require of the Children, 
whom they emancipate, and make free from their domestique 
government, which is Honour, and Friendship; or else they remain 
united to the Metropolis, as were the Colonies of the people of 
Borne; and then they are no Common-wealths themselves, but 
Provinces, and parts of the Common-wealth that sent them. So 
that the Right of Colonies (saving Honour, and League with their 
Metropolis,) dependeth wholly on their Licence, or Letters, by which 
their ^veraign authorised them to Plant. 


CHAP. XXV 

0/COTOSELL 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things, by the 
ordinary and inconstant use of words, appeareth in nothing more, 
than in the confusion of Counsels, and Commands, arising from the 
Imperative manner of speaking in them both, and in many other 
occasions besides. For the words Doe this, are the words not onely 
of him that Commandeth; but also of him that giveth Counsell; 
and of him that Exhorteth; and yet there are but few, that see not, 
that these are veiy different things; or that cannot distinguish 
between them, when they perceive who it is that speaketh, and to 
whom the Speech is direct^ and upon what occasion. But finding 
those phrases in mens writings, and being not able, or not willing 
to enter into a consideration of the circumstances, they mistake 
sometimes the Precepts of Counsellours, for the Precepts of them 
that Command; and sometimes the contrary; according as it best 
agreeth with the conclusions they would inferre, or the actions they 
approve. To avoyd which mistakes, and render to those termes 
of ^mmanding, Counselling, and Exhorting, their proper and 
distinct significations. I define them thus. 

CoMMA2fi) is where a man saith. Doe this, or Doe not this, without 
expecting other reason than the Will of him that sayes it. From 
this it followeth manifestly, that he that Commandeth, pretendeth 
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l^ereby his own Benefit : For the reason of his Command is his own j 
Will onely, and the proper object of every mans Will, is some Good 
to himselfe. 

Cotjnsell, is where a man saith, jDoe, or Doe not this, and deduceth 
liis reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it to him to whom he 
saith it. And from this it is evident, that he that giveth Counsell, 
pretendeth onely (whatsoever he intendeth) the good of him , to 
whom he giveth it. 

Therefore between Counsel! and Command, one great difference 
is, that Command is directed to a mans own benefit; and Counsell 
to the benefit of another man. And from this ariseth another 
difference, that a man may be obliged to do what he is Commanded; 
as when he hath convenanted to obey: But he cannot be obliged 
to do as he is Counselled, because the hurt of not following it, is his 
own; or if he should covenant to follow it, then is the Counsel! 
turned into the nature of a Command. A third difference between 
them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another mans 
Counsell; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himselfe: 
but to demand right to Counsell another, argues a will to know his 
designes, or to gain some other Good to himselfe; which (as I said 
before) is of every mans will the proper object. 

This also is incident to the nature of Counsell; that vdiatsoever 
it be, he that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse, or punish it: For 
to ask Counsell of another, is to permit him to give such Counsell 
as he shall think best; And consequently, he that giveth counsell 
to his Soveraign, (whether a Monarch, or an Assembly) when he 
asketh it, cannot in equity be punished for it, whether the same be 
conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it be to the 
Proposition in debate. For if the sense of the Assembly can be 
taken notice of, before the Debate be ended, they should neither 
ask, nor take any further Counsell; For the Sense of the Assembly, 
is the Resolution of the Debate, and End of all Deliberation. And 
Generally he that demandeth Counsell, is Author of it; and therefore 
cannot punish it; and what the Soveraign cannot, no man else can. 
But if one Subject giveth Counsell to another, to do any thii^ 
contrary to the Lawes, whether that Counsell proceed from evill 
intention, or from ignorance onely, it is punishable by the Common- 
w^tk; because ignorance of the Law, is no good excuse, where 
every man is bound to take notice of the Lawes to which he is 
subject. 

;^HOETATiox, and Dehobtation, is Counsell, accompanied with 
signes in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followed; 
or to say it more briefly, Coumdl vehemently pressed. For he that 
Exhorteth, doth not deduce the consequences of what he adviseth 
to be done, and tye himselfe therein to the rigour of true reasoning; 
but encourages him he Counselleth, to Action: As he that Dehorteth, 
deterreth him from it. And therefore they have in their speeches, 
a regard to the common Passions, and opinions of men, in deducing 
their reasons; and make use of Similitudes, Metaphors, Example 
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and other tooles of Oratory, to perswade their Hearers of the Utility, 
Honour, or Justice of following their advise. 

From whence may be inferred, First, that Exhortation and 
Dehortation, is directed to the Good of him that giveth the Cbunsell, 
not of him that asketh it, which is contrary to the duty of a Counsel- 
lour; who (by the definition of Counsell) ought to regard, not his 
own benefit, but his whom he adviseth. And that he directeth his 
Counsell to his own benefit, is manifest enough, by the long and 
vehement urging, or by the artificial! giving thereof; which 
being not required of him, and consequently proceeding from 
his own occasions, is directed principally to his own benefit, and 
but accidentarily to the good of him that is Counselled, or not 
at aU- 

Secondly, that the use of Exhortation and Dehortation lyeth 
onely, where a man is to speak to a Multitude; because when the 
Speech is addressed to one, he may interrupt him, and examine 
his reasons more rigorously, than can be done in a Multitude; which 
are too many to enter into Dispute, and Dialogue with him that 
speaketh indifferently to them all at once. 

Thirdly, that they that Exhort and Dehort, where they are 
required to give Counsell, are corrupt CounseUours, and as it were 
bribed by t&ir own interest. For though the Counsell they give 
be never so good; yet he that gives it, is no more a good Counsellour, 
than he that giveth a Just Sentence for a reward, is a Just Judge. 
But where a man may lawfully Command, as a Father in his Family, 
or a Leader in an Army, his Exhortations and Dehortations, are 
not onely lawful!, but also necessary, and laudable: But then 
they are no more CounseUs, but Commands; which when they are 
for Execution of soure labour; sometimes necessity, and alwayes 
humanity requireth to be sweetned in the delivery, by encourage- 
ment, and in the tune and phrase of Counsell, rather then in harsher 
language of Command. 

Examples of the difference between Command and Counsell, 
we may take from the formes of Speech that expresse them in Holy 
Scripture. Have no other Goda hut me ; Make to thy selfe no graven 
Image ; Take not Qoda name in vain ; Sanctifie the Sabbath ; Honour 
thy Parents ; KiU not ; Stecde not, &c. are Commands; because the 
reason for which we are to obey them, is drawn from the wall of 
God our King, whom we are obliged to obey. But these words, 
SeU aU thou hast ; give it to the 'poore ; and follow me, are Counsell; 
because the reason for which we are to do so, is drawn from our own 
benefit; which is this, that we shall have Treasure in Heaven. 
These words, Go into the Village over against you, and you shall find 
an Asse tyed, and her Colt ; loose her, and bring her to me, are a 
Command: for the reason of their faot is drawn from the will of 
their Master: but these words, Repent, and be Baptized in the Name 
of Jesus, are Counsell; because the reason why we should so do, 
^deth not to any benefit of God Almighty, who shall still be Kir>g 
in what manner soever we rebell; but of our selves, who have no 
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other means of avoyding the punishment hanging over us for our 
sins. 

As the difference of Counsell from Command, hath been now 
deduced from the nature of Counsell, consisting in a deducing of the 
benefit, or hurt that may arise to him that is to be Counselled, by the 
necessary or probable consequences of the action he propoundeth; 
so may also the differences between and inergi Counsellours be 
derived from the same. For Experience, being but Memory of the 
consequences of like actions formerly observ^, and Counsell but 
the Speech whereby that experience is made known to another; 
the Vertues, and Defects of Counsell, are the same with the Vertues, 
and Defects Intellectual! : And to the Person of a Common-wealth, 
his CounseUours serve him in the place of Memory, and Mentall 
Discourse. But with this resemblance of the Common-wealth, to a 
naturall man, there is one dissimilitude joyned, of great importance; 
which is, that a naturall man receiveth his experience, from the 
naturall objects of sense, which work upon him without passion, or 
interest of their ovm; whereas they that give Counsell to the 
Representative person of a Common- wealth, may have, and have 
often their particular ends, and passions, that render thek Counsells 
alwayes suspected, and many times unfaithful!. And therefore we 
may set down for the first condition of a good Counsellour, T%ai 
his Ends, and Interest, he not inconsistent vrith the Ends and Interest 
of him he Counselleth. 

Secondly, Because the of&ce of a Counsellour, when an action 
comes into deliberation, is to make manifest the consequences of it, 
in such manner, as he that is Counselled may be truly and evidently 
informed; he ought to propound his advise, in such forme of speech, 
as may make the truth most evidently appear; that is to say, with 
as firme ratiocination, as significant ana proper language, and as 
briefly, as the evidence wiU permit. And therefore rash, and 
unevideni Inferences; (such as are fetched onely from Examples, 
or authority of Books, and are not arguments of what is good, or 
evill, but witnesses of fact, or of opinion,) dbscwre, confused, and 
ambiguous Expressions, also aU metaphoricaU Speeohes, tending to 
the stirring up of Passion, (because such reasoning, and such expres- 
sions, are useful! onely to deceive, or to lead him we Counsell towards 
other ends than his own) are repugnant to the Office of a Counsellour. 

Thirdly, Because the Ability of Counselling proceedeth from 
Experience, and long study; and no man is presumed to have 
experience in all those things that to the Administration of a great 
Common- wealth are necessary to be known, No man is presurr^ to 
he a good Counsellour, hui in such Businesse, as he hath not onely 
been much versed in, hut hath also much meditaled on, and considered. 
For seeing the businesse of a Common- wealth is this, to preserve 
the people in Peace at home, and defend them against forraign 
Invasion, we shall find, it requires great knowledge of the disposition 
of Man-tod, of the Rights of Government, and of the natme of 
Equity, Law, Justice, and Honour, not to be attained without 
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study; And of the Strength, Commodities, Places both of their 
own Country, and their Neighbours; as also of the inclinations, and 
designes of all Nations that may any way annoy them. And this 
is not attained to, without much experience. Of which things, not 
onely the whole summe, but every one of the particulars requires 
the age, and observation of a man in years, and of more than 
ordinary study. The wit required for Counsel, as I have said 
before (Chap. 8.) is Judgement. And the differences of men in 
that point come from different education, of some to one kind of 
study, or businesse, and of others to another. When for the doing 
of any thing, there be Infallible rules, (as in Engines, and Edifices, 
the niles of Geometry,) aU the experience of the world cannot 
equal his Counsel!, that has learnt, or found out the Rule. And 
when there is no such Rule, he that hath most experience in that 
particular kind of businesse, has therein the best Judgement, and 
is the best Counsellour. 

Fourthly, to be able to give Counsel! to a Common-wealth, in 
a busiaesse that hath reference to another Common-wealth, It 
is necessary to he acquainted vnth the Intelligences^ and Letters that 
come from thence, and with aU the records of Treaties, and other 
transactions of State between them; which none can doe, but such 
as the Representative shall think fit. By which we may see, that 
they who are not called to Counsel!, can have no good Counsel! 
in such cas^ to obtrude. 

Fifthly, Supposing the number of Counsellors equall, a man is 
better (jounselled by hearing them apart, then in an Assembly; 
and that for many causes. First, in hearing them apart, you have 
the advice of every man; but in an Assembly many of them deliver 
their advise with /, or No, or with their hands, or feet, not moved 
by their own sense, but by the eloquence of another, or for fears of 
displeasing some that have spoken, or the whole Assembly, by 
contradiction; or for feare of appearing duller in apprehension, 
than those that have applauded the contrary opinion. Secondly, 
in an Assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whose 
interests are contra^ to that of the PubUque; and these their 
Interests make passionate, and Passion eloquent, and Eloquence 
drawes others into the same advice. For the Passions of men, 
which asunder are moderate, as the heat of one brand; in Assembly 
are like many brands, that enflame one another, (especially when 
they blow one another with Orations) to the setting of the Common- 
wealth on fire, under pretence of Counselling it. Thirdly, in hearing 
every man apart, one may examine (when there is need) the truth, 
or probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of the advise he 
gives, by frequent interruptions, and objections; which cannot be 
done in an .^sembly, where (in every difficult question) a man is 
rather astonied, and dazled with the variety of discourse upon it, 
than informed of the course he ought to take. Besides, there 
cannot be an Assembly of many, called together for advice, wherein 
there be not some, that have the ambition to be thought eloquent. 
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and also learned in the Politiques; and give not their advice with 
care of the businesse propounded, but of the applause of their 
motly orations, made of the divers colored threds, or shreds of 
Authors; which is an Impertinence at least, that t^es away the 
time of serioi^ Consultation, and in the secret way of Counselliog 
apart, is easily avoided. Fourthly, in Deliberations that ought 
to be kept secret, (whereof there be many occasions in Publique 
Business©,) the Counsells of many, and especially in Assemblies, 
are dangerous; And therefore great Assembhes are necessitated 
to commit such affaires to lesser numbers, and of such persons as 
are most versed, and in whose fidelity they have most confidence. 

To conclude, who is there that so far approves the taking of 
Counsell from a great Assembly of CounseUours, that wisheth for, 
or would accept of their pains, when there is a question of marrying 
his Children, disposing of his Lands, governing his Household, or 
managing his private Estate, especially if there be amongst them 
such as wish not Ms prosperity ? A man that doth his businesse 
by the help of many and prudent CounseUours, with every one 
consulting apart in his proper element, does it best, as he that useth 
able Seconds at Tennis play, placed in their proper stations. He 
does next best, that useth Ms own Judgement oMy; as he that has 
no Second at aU. But he that is carried up and down to his businesse 
in a framed CounseU, wMch cannot move but by the plurality of 
consenting opinions, the execution whereof is commonly (out of 
envy, or interest) retarded by the part dissenting, does it worst of 
all, and like one that is carried to the ball, though by good Players, 
yet in a Wheele-barrough, or other frame, heavy of it self, and 
retarded also by the inooncurrent judgements, and endeavours of 
them that drive it; and so much the more, as they be more that set 
their hands to it; and most of all, when there is one, or more amongst 
them, that desire to have him lose. And though it be true, that 
many eys see more then one; yet it is not to be understood of many 
CounseUours; but then only, when the finall Resolution is in one 
man. Otherwise, because many eyes see the same thing in divers 
lines, and are apt to look asquint towards their private benefit; 
they that desire not to misse Hieir marke, though they look about 
with two eyes, yet they never ayme but with one; Amd therefore 
no great Popular Common-wealth was ever kept up; but either by 
a forraign Enemy that united them; or by the reputation of some 
one eminent Man amongst them; or by the secret CounseU of a 
few; or by the mutuaU feare of equaU factions; and not by the 
open Consultations of the Assembly. And as for very little Common- 
wealths, be they Popular, or MonarchicaU, there is no human 
wisdome can uphold them, longer then the Jealousy lasteth of their 
potent Neighbours, 
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CHAP. XXVI 
Of CmLL Lawes 

By GrvrLL Lawes, I understand the Lawes, that men are there- 
fore bound to observe, because they are Members, not of this, or 
that Common-wealth in particular, but of a Common- wealth. For 
the knowledge of particular Lawes belongeth to them, that professe 
the study of the Lawes of their severall Countries; but the know- 
ledge of Civill Law in generall, to any man. The antient Law of 
Borne WEIS called their Civil Law, from the word Civitas, which 
RignififtR a Common- wealth: And those Countries, which having 
been under the Roman Empire, and governed by that Law, retaine 
still such part thereof as they think fit, call that part the Civill 
Law, to distinguish it from the rest of their own Civill Lawes. But 
that is not it I intend to speak of here; my designs being not to 
shew what is Law here, and there; but what is Law; as Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and divers others have done, without taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the Law. 

And first it is manifest, that Law in generall, is not Counsell, but 
Command; nor a Command of any man to any man; but only of 
him, whose Command is addressed to one formerly obliged to obey 
him. And as for Civill Law, it addeth only the name of the person 
Commanding, which is Persona Civitatis, the Person of the Common- 
weallh. 

Which considered, I define Civill Law in this manner. CrvUiL 
Law, Is to every Subject, those Rules, which the Common-weaMh hath 
Commanded him, by Word, Writing, or other sufjicient Sign of the 
WiU, to make use of, for the Distinction of Right, and Wrong ; that 
is to say, of what is contrary, and what is not contrary to the Rule. 

In which definition, there is nothing that is not at first sight 
evident. For every man seeth, that some Lawes are addressed to 
all the Subjects in generall; some to particular Provinces; some 
to particular Vocations; and some to particular Men; and are 
therefore Law^ to every of those to whom the Command is directed; 
and to none else. As also, that Lawes are the Rules of Just, and 
Unjust; nothing being reputed Unjust, that is not contrary to some 
Law, Likewise, that none can make Law^ but the Common- 
wealth; because our Subjection is to the Common- wealth only: and 
that Commands, are to be signified by sufficent Signs; because a 
man knows not otherwise how to obey them. And therefore, 
whatsoever can from this definition by necessary consequence be 
deduced, ought to be Ewknowledged for truth. Now I deduce from 
it this that foUoweth. 

1. The Legislator in all Common-wealths, is only the Soveraign, 
be he one Man, as in a Monarchy, or one Assembly of men, as in 
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a Democracy or Aristocracy. For the Legislator, is he that maketh 
the Law. And the Common- wealth only, praescribes, and com- 
mandeth the observation of those rules, which we call Law: 
Therefore the Common-wealth is the Legislator. But the Common- 
wealth is no Person, nor has capacity to doe any thing, but by the 
Bepresentative, (that is, the Soveraign;) and therefore the Soveraign 
is the sole Legislator. For the same reason, none can abrogate a 
Law made, but the Soveraign; because a Law is not abrogated^ 
but by another Law, that forbiddeth it to be put in executionT 

2. The Soveraign of a Common-wealth, be it an Assembly, or 
one Man, is not Subject to the Civill Lawes. For having power to 
make, and repeale iLawes, he may when he pleaseth, free himselfe 
from that subjection, by repealing those Lawes that trouble him, 
and making of new; and consequently he was free before. For he 
is free, that can be free when he will: Nor is it possible for any 
person to be bound to himselfe; because he that can bind, can 
release; and therefore he that is bound to himselfe onely, is not 
bound. 

3. When long Use obtaineth the authority of a Law, it is not the 
Length of T^e that maketh the Authority, but the Will of the 
Soveraign signified by his silence, (for Silence is sometimes an 
argument of Consent;) and it is no longer Law, then the Soveraign 
shall be silent therein. 'And therefore 5 the Soveraign shall have a 
question of Eight grounded, not upon his present Will, but upon the 
Lawes, formerly made; the Length of Time shal bring no prejudice 
to his Right; but the question shal be judged by Equity. For 
many unjust Actions, and unjust Sentences, go uncontrolled a 
longer time, than any man can remember. And our Lawyers 
account no Customes Law, but such as are reasonable, and that 
evill Customes are to be abolished: But the Judgement of what is 
reasonable, and of what is to be abolished, belongeth to him that 
maketh the Law, which is the Soveraign Assembly, or Monarch, 

4. The Law of Nature, and the Civill Law, contain each other, 
and are of equall extent. For the Lawes of Nature, which consist 
in Equity, Justice, Gratitude, and other morall Vertues on these 
depending, in the condition of meer Nature (as I have said before 
in the end of the 15th Chapter,) are not properly Lawes, but qualities 
that dispose men to peace, and to obedience. When a Common- 
wealth is once settled, then are they actually Lawes, and not before; 
as being then the commands of the Common- wealth; and therefore 
also Civill Lawes: For it is the Soveraign Power that obliges men 
to obey them. For in the differences of private men, to declare, 
what is Equity, what is Justice, and what is morall Vertue, and to 
make them binding, there is need of the Ordinances of Soveraign 
Power, and Punishments to be ordained for such as shall br^tk them; 
which Ordinances are therefore part of the Civill Law. The Law 
of Nature therefore is a part of the Civill Law in all Common-wealths 
of the world. Reciprocally also, the Civill Law is a part, of 
the Dictates of Nature. For Justice, that is to say, Perfor- 
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mance of Covenant, and giving to every man his own, is a Dictate 
of the Law of Nature. But every subject in a Common- wealth, 
hath covenanted to obey the Civill Law, (either one with another, 
as when they assemble to make a common Eepresentative, or with 
the Representative it selfe one by one, when subdued by the Sword 
they promise obedience, that they may receive life;) And therefore 
Obedience to the Civill Law is part also of the Law of Nature. 
Civill, and Naturall Law are not different kinds, but different parts 
of Law; whereof one part being written, is called Gvill, the other 
unwritten, NaturaU. But the Right of Nature, that is, the naturall 
Liberty of man, may by the Civill Law be abridged, and restrained: 
nay, tie end of making Lawes, is no other, but such Restraint; 
without the which there cannot possibly be any Peace. And Law 
was brought into the world for nothing else, but to limit the natural! 
liberty of particular men, in such manner, as they might not hurt, 
but assist one another, and joyn together against a common Enemy. 

5, If the Soveraign of one Common-wealth, subdue a People 
that have Lived under other written Lawes, and afterwards govern 
them by the same Lawes, by which they were governed before; 
yet those Lawes are the Civill Lawes of the Victor, and not of the 
V auquished Common- wealth. Por the Legislator is he, not by whose 
authority the Lawes were first made, but by whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. And therefore where there be divers 
Provinces, within the Dominion of a Common-wealth, and in those 
Provinces diversity of Lawes, which commonly are called the 
Customes of each several! Province, we are not to understand that 
such Customes have their force, onely from Length of Time; but 
diat they were antiently Lawes written, or otherwise made known, 
for the Constitutions, and Statutes of their Soveraigns; and are now 
Lawes, not by vertue of the Praescription of time, but by the Consti- 
tutions of their present Soveraigns. But if an unwritten Law, in 
aU the Provinces of a Dominion, shall be generally observed, and 
no iniquity appear in the use thereof; that Law can be no other 
but a Law of Nature, equally obliging aU man-kind. 

6. Seeing then all Lawes, written, and unwritten, have their 
Authority, and force, from the Will of the Common- wealth; that 
is to say, from the WiU of the Representative; which in a Monarchy 
is the Monarch, and in other Common -wealths the Soveraign 
Assembly; a man may wonder from whence proceed such 
opinions, as are found in the Books of Lawyers of eminence 
in several! Common-wealths, directly, or by consequence making 
the Legislative Power depend on private men, or subordinate Judges. 
As for example, Thzt the Ccmmon Law., hath tio CcmtrotUer hut the 
ParlaTTierU; which is true onely where a Parlament has the Soveraign 
Power, and cannot be assembled, nor dissolved, but by their own 
discrefibn. For if there be a ri^t in any ^e to dissolve them, 
there is a right also to controule them, and consequently to controule 
their oontroulings. And if there be no such right, then the Con- 

of Lawes is not Farlammtum, but Hex in Parlamento. And 
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where a Parlament is Soveraign, if it should assemble never so 
many, or so wise men, from the Countries subject to them, for 
whatsoever cause; yet there is no man will believe, that such an 
Assembly hath thereby acquired to themselves a Legislative Power. 
Item, that the two arms of a Commonwealth, are Force, and Justice ; 
the first whereof is in the King ; the other deposited in the hands of 
the Parlament. As if a Common-wealth could consist, where the 
Force were in any hand, which Justice had not the Authority to 
command and govern. 

7 , That Law can never be against Reason, our Lawyers are 
agreed; and that not the Letter, (that is, every construction of it,) 
but that which is according to the Intention of the Legislator, is 
the Law. And it is true: but the doubt is, of whose Reason it is, 
that shall be received for Law. It is not meant of any private 
Reason; for then there would be as much contradiction in the 
Lawes, as there is in the Schooles; nor yet, (as Sr. Ed. Coke makes 
it,) an Artificiall perfection of Reason, gotten hy long study, ohservation, 
and experience, (as his was.) For it is possible long study may 
encrease, and confirm erroneous Sentences: and where men build 
on false grounds, the more they build, the greater is the mine: and 
of those that study, and observe with equall time, and diligence, the 
reasons and resolutions are, and must remain discordant: and 
therefore it is not that Juris prudentia, or wisedome of subordinate 
Judges; but the Reason of this our Artificiall Man the Common- 
wealth, and his Command, that maketh Law: And the Common- 
wealth being in their Representative but one Person, there cannot 
easily arise any contradiction in the Lawes; and when there doth, 
the same Reason is able, by interpretation or alteration, to take 
it away. In all Courts of Justice, the Soveraign (which is the Person 
of the Common-wealth,) is he that Judgeth: The subordinate 
Judge, ought to have regard to the reason, which moved his 
Soveraign to make such Law, that his Sentence may be accor^g 
thereunto; which then is his Soveraigns Sentence; otherwise it is 
his own, and an unjust one. 

8. From this, that the Law is a Command, and a Command 
consisteth in declaration, or manifestation of the will of him that 
commandeth, by voyce, writing, or some other suiBScient argument 
of the same, we may understand, that the Command of the Common- 
wealth, is Law onely to those, that have means to take notice of it. 
Over naturall fooles, children, or mad-men there is no Law, no more 
than over brute beasts; nor are they capable of the title of just, 
or unjust; because they had never power to make any covenant, 
or to understand the consequences thereof; and consequently never 
took upon them to authorise the actions of any Soveraign, as they 
must do that make to themselves a Common-wealth. And as 
those from whom Nature, or Accident hath taken away the notice 
of all Lawes in generall; so also every man, from whom any accident, 
not proceeding from bis own default, hath taken away the meaM 
to take notice of any particular Law, m excused, if he observe it 
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not; And to speak properly, that Law is no Law to him. It is 
therefore necessary, to consider in this place, what arguments, and 
signes be sufficient for the knowledge of what is the Law; that is 
to say, what is the will of the Soveraign, as well in Monarchies, as 
in other formes of government. 

And first, if it be a Law that obliges all the Subjects without excep- 
tion, and is not written nor otherwise published in such places as 
they may take notice thereof, it is a Law of Nature. For whatso- 
ever men are to take knowledge of for Law, not upon other mens 
words, but every one from his own reason, must be such as is agree- 
able to the reason of all men; which no Law can be, but the Law of 
Nature. The Lawes of Nature therefore need not any publishing, 
nor Proclamation; as being contained in this one Sentence, appro v^ 
by aU the world. Do not that to another ^ which thou thinkest unreason- 
Me to he done by another to ihy selfe. 

Secondly, if it be a Law that obliges only some condition of men, 
or one particular man, and be not written, nor published by word, 
then also it is a Law of Nature; and known by the same arguments, 
and signs, that distinguish those in such a condition, from other 
Subjects. For whatsoever Law is not written, or some way pub- 
lish^ by him that makes it Law, can be known no way, but by the 
reason of him that is to obey it; and is therefore also a Law not 
only CivilL, but Natumli. For Example, if the Soveraign employ a 
Publique Minister, without written Instructions what to doe; he 
is obliged to take for Instructions the Dictates of Reason; As if he 
make a Judge, The Judge is to take notice, that his Sentence ought 
to be according to the reason of bis Soveraign, which being alwaiea 
understood to be Equity, he is bound to it by the Law of Nature: 
Or if an Ambassador, he is (in all things not conteined in his written 
Instructions) to take for Instruction that which Reason dictates to 
be most conducing to his Soveraigns interest; and so of ail other 
Ministers of the Soveraignty, publique and private. All which 
Instructions of natura.ll Reason may be comprehended under one 
name of Fidelity; which is a branch of naturall Justice. 

The Law of Nature excepted, it belongeth to the essence of all 
other Lawes, to be made known, to every man that shall be obliged 
to obey them, either by word, or writing, or some other act, known 
to proceed from the Soveraign Authority. For the will of another, 
cannot be understood, but by his own word, or act, or by conjecture 
taken from his scope and purpose; which in the person of the 
Common-wealth, is to be supposed alwaies consonant to Equity 
and Reason. And in antient time, before letters were in common 
use, the Lawes were many times put into verse; that the rude 
people taking pleasine in singing, or reciting them, might the more 
easily reteine them in memory. And for the same reason Solomon 
adviseth a man, to bind the ten Commandements ^ upon his ten 
fingers. And for the Law which Moses gave to the people of Israel 
at the renewing of the Covenant, 2 he biddeth them to teach it their 
1 Prov. % 3. * Deut ii. 19. 
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Children, by discoursing of it both at home, and upon the way; 
at going to bed, and at rising from bed; and to write it upon the 
posts, and dores of their houses; and ^ to assemble the people, 
man, woman, and cliild, to heare it read. 

Nor is it enough the Law be written, and published; but also 
that there be manifest signs, that it proceedeth from the will of the 
Soveraign. For private men, when they have, or think they have 
force enough to secure their unjust designes, and convoy them safely 
to their ambitious ends, may publish for Lawes what they please, 
without, or against the Legislative Authority. There is therefore 
requisite, not only a Declaration of the Law, but also sufficient 
signes of the Author, and Authority. The Author, or Legislator 
is supposed in every Common-wealth to be evident, becau^ he is 
the ^veraign, who having been Constituted by the consent of every 
one, is supposed by every one to be sufficiently known. And 
though the ignorance, and security of men be such, for the most part, 
as that when the memory of the first Constitution of their Common- 
wealth is worn out, they doe not consider, by whose power they use 
to be defended against their enemies, and "to have their industiy 
protected, and to be righted when injury is done them; yet because 
no man that considers, can make question of it, no excuse can be 
derived from the ignorance of where the Soveraignty is placed. And 
it is a Dictate of Naturall Reason, and consequently an evident 
Law of Nature, that no man ought to weaken that power, the 
protection whereof he hath himself demanded, or wittingly received 
against others. Therefore of who is Soveraign, no man, but by his 
own fault, (whatsoever evill men suggest,) can make any douht. 
The difficulty oonsisteth in the evidence of the Authority derived 
from him; The removing whereof, dependeth on the knowl^ge 
of the publique Registers, publique Counsels, publique Ministers, 
and publique Seales; by which aU Lawes are sufficiently verified; 
Verifyed, I say, not Authorised: for the Verification, is but the 
Testimony and Record; not the Authority of the Law; which 
consisteth in the Command of the Soveraign only. 

If therefore a man have a question of Injury, depending on the 
Law of Nature; that is to say, on common Equity; the Sentence 
of the Judge, that by Commission hath Authority to take cognisance 
of such causes, is a sufficient Verification of the Law of Nature in 
that individual! case. For though the advice of one that professeth 
the study of the Law, be usefull for the avoyding of contention; 
yet it is but advice: tis the Judge must tell men what is Law, 
upon the hearing of the Controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crime, upon a written Law; 
every man by recourse to the Registers, by himself, or others, may 
(if he wiU) be sufficiently enformed, before he doe such injury, or 
commit the crime, whither it be an injury, or not: Nay he ought 
to doe so: For when a man doubts whether the act he goeth about, 
be just, or injust; and may informe himself, if he will; the doing is 
^ Deut. 31. 12. 
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anlawfulL In like manner, he that supposeth himself injured, in a 
case determined by the written Law, which he may by himself, or 
others see and consider; if he complaine before he consults with the 
Law, he does unjustly, and bewrayeth a disposition rather to vex 
other men, than to demand his own right. 

If the question be of Obedience to a publique Officer; To have 
seen his Commission, with the Publique Seale, and heard it read; 
or to have had the means to be informed of it, if a man would, is a 
sufficient Verification of his Authority. For every man is obliged 
to doe his best endeavour, to informe himself of all written Lawes, 
that may conceme his own future actions. 

The Legislator known; and the Lawes, either by writing, or by 
the light of Nature, sufficiently published ; there wanteth yet another 
very materiall circumstance to make them obligatory. For it is 
not the Letter, but the Intendment, or Meaning; that is to say, 
the authentique Interpretation of the Law (which is the sense of 
the Legislator,) in which the nature of the Law consisteth; And 
therefore the Interpretation of all Lawes dependeth on the Authority 
Sovera^; and the Interpreters can be none but those, which the 
Soveraign, (to whom only the Subject oweth obedience) shall 
appoint. For else, by the craft of an Interpreter, the Law may be 
made to beare a sense, contrary to that of the Soveraign; by which 
means the Interpreter becomes the Legislator. 

All Lawes, written, and unwritten, have need of Interpretation. 
The unwritten Law of Nature, though it be easy to such, as without 
partiality, and pa^ion, make use of their natural! reason, and there- 
fore leaves the violaters thereof without excuse; yet considering 
there be very few, perhaps none, that in some cases are not blinded 
by self love, or some other passion, it is now become of all Laws 
the most obscure; and has consequently the greatest need of able 
Interpreters. The written Laws, if they be short, are easily mis- 
interpreted, from the divers significations of a word, or two: if 
long they be more obscure by the diverse significations of many 
words: in so much as no written Law, delivered in few, or many 
words, can be well understood, without a perfect understanding of 
the finaD causes, for which the Law was made; the knowledge of 
which finall causes is in the Legislator. To him therefore there can 
not be any knot in the Law, insoluble; either by finding out the 
ends, to undoe it by; or else by making what ends he wHl, (as 
Alexander did with his sword in the Gordian knot,) by the Legislative 
power; which no other Interpreter can doe. 

The Interpretation of the Lawes of Nature, in a Common-wealth, 
dependeth not on the books of MoraU Philosophy. The Authority 
of writers, without the Authority of the Common-wealth, maketh 
not their opinions Law, be they never so true. That which I have 
written in this Treatise, concerning the MoraU Vertues, and of their 
necessity, for the procuring, and maintaining peace, fiiough it bee 
evident Truth, is not therefore presently Law; but because in aU 
Common-wealths in the world, it is part of tiie dvill Law: For 
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though it be naturally reasonable; yet it is by the Soveraigne 
Power that it is Law: ^ Otherwise, it were a great errour, to call the 
Lawes of Nature unwritten Law; whereof wee see so many volumes 
published, and in them so many contradictions of one another, and 
of themselves. 

The Interpretation of the Law of Nature, is the Sentence of the 
Judge constituted by the Soveraign Authority, to heare and deter- 
mine such controversies, as depend thereon; and consisteth in the 
application of the Law to the present case. For in the act of Judi- 
cature, the Judge doth no more but consider, whither the demand 
of the party, be consonant to naturall reason, and Equity; and the 
Sentence he giveth, is therefore the Interpretation of the Law of 
Nature; which Interpretation is Authentique; not because it is 
his private Sentence; but because he giveth it by Authority of the 
Soveraign, whereby it becomes the Soveraigns Sentence; which is 
Law for that time, to the parties pleading. 

But because there is no Judge Subordinate, nor Soveraign, but 
may erre in a Judgement of Equity; if afterward in another like 
case he find it more consonant to Equity to give a contrary Sentence, 
he is obliged to doe it. No mans error becomes his own 31*aw; nor 
obliges him to persist in it. Neither (for the same reason) becomes 
it a Law to other Judges, though sworn to follow it. For though 
a wrong Sentence given by authority of the l^veraign, if he know 
and allow it, in such Lawes as are mutable, be a constitution of a new 
Law, in cases, in which every little circumstance is the same; yet 
in Lawes immutable, such as are the Lawes of Nature, they are no 
Lawes to the same, or other Judges, in the like cases for ever after. 
Princes succeed one another; and one Judge passeth, another 
commeth; nay, Heaven and Earth shall passe; but not one title 
of the Law of Nature shall passe; for it is the Etemail Law of God. 
Therefore all the Sentences of precedent Judges that have ever been, 
cannot all together make a Law contrary to naturall Equiiy: Nor 
any Examples of former Judges, can warrant an unreasonable 
Sentence, or discharge the present Judge of the trouble of studying 
what is Equity (in the case he is to Judge,) from the principles of his 
own naturall reaaon. For example sake, ’Tis against the Law 
of Nature, To 'punish the Innocent; and Innocent is he that 
acquitteth him self e Judioally, and is acknowledged for Innocent 
by the Judge. Put the case now, that a man is accused of a capital! 
crime, and seeing the power and malice of some enemy, and the 
frequent corruption and partiality of Judges, runneth away for 
feare of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought to a iegall 
triaU, and maketh it sufficiently appear, he was not guilty of the 
crime, and being thereof acquitted, is neverthelesse condemned to 
lose his goods; this is a manifest condemnation of the Innocent. 
I say therefore, that there is no place in the world, where this 
can be an interpretation of a Law of Nature, or be made a Law 
by the Sentences of precedent Judges, that had done the same. 
For he that judged it first, judged unjustly; and no Injustice 
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can be a pattern of Judgement to succeeding Judges. A written 
Law may forbid innocent men to fly, and they may be pu n ished for 
flying? But that flying for feare of injury, should be taken for 
presumption of guilt, after a man is already absolved of the crime 
Judicially, is contrary to the nature of a Presumption, which hath 
no place after Judgement given. Yet this is set down by a great 
Lawyer for the common Law of Engl<ind, If a man (saith he) that 
is Innocerd, he accused of Felony ^ arid for feare -flyeth for the same; 
albeit he judicially acquittdh hirn^fe of the Felony ; yet if it he found 
that he jied for the Felony, he shall notwithstanding his Innocency, 
Forfeit aU his goods, chattells, debts, and duties. For as to the 
Forfeiture of them, the Law will admit no proofs against the Presump- 
tion in Law, grounded upon his flight. Here you see. An Innocent 
man. Judicially acquitted, notwithstanding his Innocency, (when 
no written Law forbad him to fly) after his acquittal!, upon a Pre- 
sumption in Law, condemned to lose all the goods he hath. If the 
Law ground upon his flight a Presumption of the fact, (which was 
Capitall,) the Sentence ought to have been Capitall: if the Presump- 
tion were not of the Fact, for what then ought he to lose his goods ? 
This therefore is no Law of England; nor is the condemnation 
grounded upon a Presumption of Law, but upon the Presumption 
of the Judges. It is also against Law, to say that no Proofe 
shall be admitted agamst a Presumption of Law. For all Judges, 
Soveraign and subordinate, if they refuse to heare Proofe, refuse to 
do Justice: for though the Sentence be Just, yet the Judges that 
condemn without hearing the Proofes offered, are Unjust Judges, 
and their Presumption is but Prejudice; which no man ought to 
bring with him to the Seat of Justice, whatsoever precedent judge- 
ments, or examples he shall pretend to follow. There be other 
things of this nature, wherein mens Judgements have been perverted, 
by trusting to Prec^ents: but this is enough to shew, that though 
the Sentence of the Judge, be a Law to the party pleatog, yet it is 
no Law to any Judge, t£at shall succeed him in that Office. 

In like manner, when question is of the Meaning of written Lawes, 
he is not the Interpreter of them that writeth a Commentary upon 
them. For Commentaries are commonly more subject to cavill, 
than the Text; and therefore ne^ other Commentaries; and so 
there will be no end of such Int^retation. And therefore unlesse 
there be an Interpreter authorised by the Soveraign, from which 
the subordinate Judges are not to rec^e, the Interpreter can be no 
other than the ordinary Judges, in the same manner, as they are in 
cases of the unwritten Law; and their Sentences are to be taken 
by them that plead, for Lawes in that particular case; but not to 
bind other Judges, in like cases to give like judgements. For a 
Judge may eire in the Interpretation even of written Lawes; but 
no errour of a subordinate Judge, can change the Law, which is the 
general! Sentence of the Soveraigne. 

In written Lawes, men use to make a difference between the 
Letter, and the Sentence of the Law; And when by the Letter, is 
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meant whatsoever can be gathered from the bare words, ’tis well 
distinguished. For the significations of almost all words, are either 
in themselves, or in the metaphoricall use of them, ambiguous; 
and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses; but there 
is onely one sense of the Law. But if by the Letter, be meant the 
literall sense, then the Letter, and the Sentence or intention of the 
Law, is all one. For the literall sense is that, which the Legislator 
intended, should by the letter of the Law be signified. Now the 
Intention of the Legislator is alwayes supposed to be Equity: For 
it were a great contumely for a Judge to think otherwise of the 
^veraigne. He ought therefore, if the Word of the Law doe not 
fully authorise a reasonable Sentence, to supply it with the Law of 
Nature; or if the case be difficult, to respit Judgement till he have 
received more ample authority. For Example, a written Law 
ordaineth, that he which is thrust out of his house by force, shall be 
restored by force: It happens that a man by negligence leaves his 
house empty, and returning is kept out by force, in which case there 
is no speciail Law ordained. It is evident, that this case is contained 
in the same Law: for else there is no remedy for him at all; which is 
to be supposed against the Intention of the Legislator. Again, the 
word of the Law, commandeth to Judge according to the Evidence: 
A man is accused falsly of a fact, which the Judge saw himself 
done by another; and not by him that is accused. In this ease 
neither shall the Letter of the Law be followed to the condemnation 
of the Innocent, nor shall the Judge give Sentence against the 
evidence of the Witnesses; because the Letter of the Law is to the 
contrary: but procure of the Soveraign that another be made Judge, 
and himself Witnesse. So that the incommodity that follows 
the bare words of a written Law, may lead him to the Intention of 
the Law, whereby to interpret the same the better; though no 
Incommodity can warrant a Sentence against the Law. For every 
Judge of Right, and Wrong, is not Judge of what is Commodious, 
or Incommodious to the Common-wealth. 

The abilities required in a good Interpreter of the Law, that is to 
say, in a good Judge, are not the same with those of an Advocate; 
namely the study of the Lawes. For a Judge, as he ought to take 
notice of the Fact, from none but the Witnesses; so al^ he ought 
to take notice of the Law, from nothing but the Statutes, and Con- 
stitutions of the Soveraign, alledged in the pleadmg, or declared to 
him by some that have authority from the Soveraign Power to 
declare them; and need not take care before-hand, what hee shall 
Judge; for it shall bee given him what hee shall say concerning the 
Fact, by Witnesses; and what hee shall say in point of Law, from 
those that shall in their pleadings shew it, and by authority interpret 
it upon the place. The Lords of Parlament in England were Judges, 
and most difficult causes have been heard and determined by them; 
yet few of them were much versed iu the study of the Lawes, and 
fewer had made profession of them: and though they consulted 
with Lawyers, that were appointed to be present there for that 
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purpose; yet they alone had the anthority of giving Sentence. 
In like manner, in the ordinary trialls of Right, Twelve men of the 
common People, are the Judges, and give Sentence, not onely of the 
Pact, but of tibe Right; and pronounce simply for the Complaynant, 
or for the Defendant; that is to say, are Judges not onely of the 
Pact, but also of the Right: and in a question of crime, not onely 
determine whether done, or not done; but also whether it be 
Murder, Homicide, Felony, Assault, and the like, which are deter- 
minations of Law: but because they are not supposed to know the 
Law of themselves, there is one that hath Authority to enforme 
them of it, in the particular case they are to Judge of. But yet if 
they judge not according to that he tells them, they are not subject 
thereby to any penalty; unlesse it be made appear, they did it 
against their consciences, or had been corrupted by reward. 

The things that make a good Judge, or good Interpreter of the 
Law^, are, first, A right understanding of that principall Law of 
Nature called Equity; which depending not on the reading of other 
mens Writings, but on the goodnesse of a mans own natural! Reason, 
and Meditation, is presum^ to be in those most, that have had most 
leisure, and had the most inclination to meditate thereon. Secondly, 
Contempt of unnecessary Riches, and Preferments. Thirdly, To he 
able in judgement to devest himself e of all feme, anger, hatred, love, 
and compassion. Fourthly, and lastly, Patience to heart ; diligent 
attention in hearing ; and memory to retain, digest and apply what he 
hath heard. 

The difference and division of the Lawes, has been made in div^ 
manners, according to the different methods, of those men that have 
written of them. For it is a thing that dependeth not on Nature, 
but on the scope of the Writer; and is subservient to every mans 
proper method. In the Institutions of J vMinian, we find seven sorts 
of Civill Lawes. 1. The Edicts, Constitutions, and Epistles of the 
Prince, that is, of the Emperour; because the whole power of the 
pe<mle was in him. Like lliese, are the Proclamations of the Kings 
of England, 

2. The Decrees of the whole people of Rome (comprehending the 
Senate,) when they were put to the Question by the Senate, These 
were Lawes, at first, by “^e vertue of the Soveraign Power residing 
in the people; and such of them as by the Emperours were not 
abrogated, remained Lawes by the Authority ImperialL For all 
Lawes that bind, are understood to be Lawes by his authority that 
has power to repeale them. Somewhat like to these Lawes, are 
the Acts of ParH^ent in England. 

3. The Decrees of the Common People (excluding the Senate,) 
when they were put to the question by the Tribune of the people. 
For such of them as were not abrogated by the Emperours, remained 
Lawes by the Authority ImperialL Like to these, were the Orders 
of the House of Commons in England. 

4. SenatHs consuUa, ihe Orders of the 8 emote; because when the 
people of Rome grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to assemble 
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them ; it was thought fit by the Emperour, that men should Consult 
the Senate, in stead of the people: And these have some resemblance 
with the Acts of Counsell, 

5. The Edicts of Praetors, and (in some Cases) of the jEdilesi 
such as are the Chiefe Justices in the Courts of England. 

6. Responsa Prtidentum; which were the Sentences, and Opinions 
of those Lawyers, to whom the Emperour gave Authority to interpret 
the Law, and to give answer to sucb as in matter of Law demanded 
their advice; which Answers, the Judges in giving Judgement were 
obliged by the Constitutions of the Emperour to observe: And 
should be like the Reports of Cases Judged, if other Judges be by 
the Law of England bound to observe them. For the Judges of 
the Common Law of England, are not properly Judges, but Juris 
Consvlti; of whom the Judges, who are either the Lords, or Twelve 
men of the Country, are in point of Law to ask advice. 

7. Also, Unwritten Customes, (which in their own nature are an 
imitation of Law,) by the tacite consent of the Emperour, in case 
they be not contrary to the Law of Nature, are very Lawes. 

Another division of Lawes, is into NaturaM and Positive. NaturaU 
are those which have been Lawes from all Eternity ; and are called 
not onely NaturaU, but also Morall Lawes; consisting in the Morall 
Vertues, as Justice, Equity, and all habits of the mind that conduce 
to Peace, and Charity; of which I have already spoken in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Chapters. 

Positive, are those which have not been from Eternity; but have 
been made Lawes by the Will of those that have had the Soveraign 
Power over others; and are either written, or made known to men, 
by some other argument of the Will of their Legislator. 

Again, of Positive Lawes, some are Humane, some Divine : And 
of Humane positive lawes, some are Distribviive, some Penal. 
Distributive are those that determine the Rights of the Subjects, 
declaring to every man what it is, by which he acquireth and holdeth 
a propriety in lands, or goods, and a right or liberty of action: and 
these speak to all the Subjects. Penal are those, which declare, 
what Penalty shall be inflicted on those that violate the Law; and 
speak to the Ministers and Officers ordained for execution. For 
though every one ought to be informed of the Punishments ordained 
beforehand for their trans^ession; neverthelesse the Command is 
not addressed to the Delinquent, (who cannot be supposed will 
faithfully punish himself e,) but to publique Ministers appointed to 
see the Penalty executed. And these Penal Lawes are for the most 
part written together with the Lawes Distributive; and are some- 
times called Judgements. For all Lawes are generall Judgements, 
or Sentences of the Legislator, as also every particular Juc^ement, 
is a Law to him, whose case is Judged. 

Divine Positive Lawes (for Natural! Lawes being Etemall, and 
Universal!, are all Divine,) are those, which being the Command- 
ments of God, (not from all Eternity, nor universally addressed to 
alt men, but onely to a certain people, or to certain persons,) are 
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declared for such, by those whom God hath authorised to declare 
them. But this Authority of man to declare what be these Positive 
Lawes of God, how can it be known ? God may command a man 
by a supematurall way, to deliver Lawes to other men. But 
because it is of the essence of Law, that he who is to be obliged, be 
assured of the Authority of him that declareth it, which we cannot 
naturally take notice to be from God, How can a man without super- 
naturall Revelation he assured of the Revelation received hy the declarer ? 
and how can he he hound to obey them ? For the first question, how a 
i^n can be assured of the Revelation of another, without a Revela- 
tion particularly to himself e, it is evidently impossible: For though 
a man may be induced to believe such Revelation, from the Miracles 
t^ey see him doe, or from seeing the Extraordinary sanctity of his 
life, or from seeing the Extraordinary wisedome, or Exrtraordinary 
felicity of his Actions, all which are marks of God[s] extraordinary 
favour; yet they are not assured evidences of speciall Revelation. 
Miracles are Marvellous workes: but that which is marvellous to 
one, may not be so to another. Sanctity may be feigned; and the 
visible felicities of this world, are most often the work of God by 
Naturall, and ordinary causes. And therefore no man can infallibly 
know by naturall reason, that another has had a supematurall 
revelation of Gods will; but only a behefe; every one (as the signes 
thereof shall appear greater, or lesser) a firmer, or a weaker belief. 

But for the second, how he can be bound to obey them; it is not 
so hard. For if the Law declared, be not against the Law of 
Nature (which is undoubtedly Gods Law) and he undertake to obey 
it, he ^ bound by his own act; bound I say to obey it, but not bound 
to believe it: for mens beliefs, and interiour cogitations, are not sub- 
ject to the comman^, but only to the operation of God, ordinary, or 
extraordinary. Faith of Supematurall Law', is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to the same; and not a duty that we exhibite to 
b^t a gift which God freely giveth to whom he pleaseth ; as also 
Unbelief is not a breach of any of his Lawes; but a rejection of them 
all, except the Law^ Naturall. But this that I say, will be made yet 
cleerer, by the Examples, and Testimonies concerning this point 
in holy Scripture. The (Covenant God made with Abraham (in a 
Supematurall manner) was thus. This is ihe Covenant which thou 
shaU observe hetw^n Me ai^ Thee and thy Seed after thee. Abrahams 
Seed had not this revelation, nor were yet in being; yjj^ they are a 
party to the Covenant, and bound to obey what Al^am should 
declare to them for Gods Law; which they could not be, but in 
vertue of the obedience they owed to their Parents; who (if they be 
Subject to no other earthly power, as here in the case of Abraham) 
have Soverai^ power over their children, and servants. Againe, 
where God saith to Abraham^ In thee shall all Nations of th^ earth 
be blessed : For I know thou wilt command thy children, and thy house 
after thee to keep the way^ of the Lord, and to observe Righteousnesse 
and Judgememi, it is manifest, the obedience of his Family, who had 
no Revelation, depended on their former obligation to obey their 
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SoveraigiL only went up to Gk>d; the people 

were forbidden to approach on paine of death; yet were they bound 
to obey all that Moses declared to them for Gods Law. Upon what 
ground, but on this submission of their own, Speak thou to us^ and 
we will hears thee ; hui let not God speajc to us, lest we dye ? 'By which 
two places it sufficiently appeareth, that in a Common-wealth, a 
subject that has no certain and assured Revelation particularly to 
himself concer n ing the Will of God, is to obey for such, the Command 
of the Common- wealth: for if men were at liberty, to take for Gods 
Commandements, their own dreams, and fancies, or the dreams and 
fancies of private men; scarce two men would agree upon what is 
Gods Commandement; and yet in respect of them, every man would 
despise the Commandements of the Common-wealth. I conclude 
therefore, that in all things not contrary to the Morall Law, (that 
is to say, to the Law of Nature,) all Subjects are bound to obey that 
for divine Law, which is declared to be so, by the Lawes of the 
Common-wealth. Which also is evident to any mans reason; 
for whatsoever is not against the Law of Nature, may be made Law 
in the name of them that have the Soveraign power; and there is 
no reason men should be the lesse obliged by it, when tis propounded 
in the name of God. Besides, there is no place in the world where 
men are permitted to pretend other Commandements of God, than 
are dechured for such by the Common-wealth. Christian States 
punish those that revolt from Christian Religion, and all other 
States, those that set up any Religion by them forbidden. For in 
whatsoever is not regulated by the Common-wealth, tis Equity 
(which is the Law of Nature, and therefore an etemall Law of God) 
that every man equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also another distinction of Laws, into Fundamentall, 
and not Fundamentall: but I could never see in any Author, what a 
Fundamental! Law signifieth. Neverthelesse one may very reason- 
able distinguish Laws in that manner. 

For a Fundamentall Law in every Common-wealth is that, 
which being taken away, the Common- wealth faileth, and is utterly 
dissolved; as a building whose Foundation is destroyed. And 
therefore a Fundamentall Law is that, by which Subjects are bound 
to uphold whatsoever power is given to the Soveraign, whether a 
Monarch, or a Soveraign Assembly, without which the Common- 
wealth cannot stand; such as is Ihe power of War and Peace, of 
Judicature, of Election of Officers, and of doing whatsoever he shall 
think necessary for the Publique good. Not hWidamentall is that, 
the abrogating whereof, draweth not with it the dissolution of the 
Common- Wealth; such as are the Lawes concerning Controversies 
between subject and subject. Thus much of the Division of Lawes. 

I jfind the words Lex Givilis, and J us Civile, that is to say. Law and 
Righi Civil, promiscuously used for the same thing, even in the most 
learned Authors; which neverthelesse ought not to be so. For 
Itighi is Liberty, namely that Liberty which the Civil Law leaves us: 
But CiviR Law is an Obligation; and takes from us the Liberty which 
G 
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the Law of Nature gave us. Nature gave a Right to every man to 
secure himselfe by his own strength, and to invade a suspected 
neighbour, by way of prevention: but the C5ivill Law takes away 
that Liberty, in all cases where the protection of the Law may be 
safely stayd for. Insomuch as Lex and Jus, are as different as 
Obligation and Liberty. 

Likewise Lawes and Charters are taken promiscuously for the 
same thing. Yet Charters are Donations of the Soveraign; and 
not Lawes, but exemptions from Law. The phrase of a Law is 
Jvheo, Injnngo, I corrmumd, and Enjoyn: the phrase of a Charter is 
Dedi, Concessi, 1 have Given, I have Warded', but what is given or 
granted, to a man, is not forced upon him, by a Law. A Law may 
be made to bind All the Subjects of a Common-wealth: a Liberty, 
or Charter is only to One man, or some One part of the people. For 
to say all the people of a Common-wealth, have Liberty in any case 
whatsoever; is to say, that in such case, there hath been no Law 
made; or else having been made, is now abrogated. 


CHAP. xxvn. 

Of Cbimes, Excuses, and Extenuations 

A 8inne, is not onely a Transgression of a Law, but also any 
Contempt of the Legislator. For such Contempt, is a breach of all 
his Lawes at once. And therefore may consist, not onely in the 
Commission of a Fact, or in the Speaking of Words by the Lawes 
forbidden, or in the Omission of what the Law commandeth, but 
also in the Intention, or purpose to transgresse. For the purpose 
to breake the Law, is some degree of Contempt of him, to whom it 
belongeth to see it executed. To be delighted in the Imagination 
onely, of being possessed of another mans goods, servants, or wife, 
without any intention to take them from him by force, or fraud, 
is no breach of the Law, that sayth, Thou shali not covet: nor is the 
pleasure a man may have in imagining, or dreaming of the death 
of him, from whose life be expecteth nothing but dammage, and 
displeasure, a Sinne; but the resolving to put some Act in execution, 
that tendeth thereto. For to be pleased in the fiction of that, which 
would please a man if it were reall, is a Passion so adherent to the 
Nature both of man, and every other living creature, as to make it 
a Sinne, were to make Siime of being a man. The consideration 
of this, has made me think them too severe, both to themselves, 
and others, that rnaintain, that the First motions of the mind, 
(though checks with the fear of God) be Sinnee. Rut I confesse 
it is safer to erre on that hand, than on the other. 

A Crime, is a sinne, consisting in the Committing (by Deed, or 
Word) of that which the Law forbiddeth, or the Omission of what 
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it hath commanded. So that every Crime is a sinne; but not every 
sinne a Crime. To intend to steale, or kill, is a sinne, though it 
never appeare in Word, or Fact: for God that seeth the thoughts 
of man, can lay it to his charge: but till it appear by some thing 
done, or said, by which the intention may be argued by a humane 
Judge, it hath not the name of Crime: which distinction the Greeks 
observed, in the word d/tdprij/ia, and iyK\r)fui, or atria; whereof the 
former, (which is translated Sinne) signifieth any swarving from 
the Ijaw whatsoever; but the two later, (which are translated 
Crime,) signifie that sinne onely, whereof one naan may accuse 
another. But of Intentions, which never appear by any outward 
act, there is no place for humane accusation. In like manner the 
Latines by Peccatum, which is Sinne, signifie all manner of deviation 
from the Law; but by Crimen, (which word they derive from Gemo, 
which signifies to perceive,) they mean onely such sinnes, as may be 
made appear before a Judge; and therfore are not meer Intentions. 

From this relation of Sinne to the Law, and of Crime to the Civill 
Law, may be inferred. First, that where Law ceaseth, Sinne ceaseth. 
But because the Law of Nature is etemall. Violation of Covenants, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, and all Facts contrary to any MoraU vertue, 
can never cease to be Sinne. Secondly, that the Ci^ Law ceasing. 
Crimes cease: for there being no other Law remaining, but that of 
Nature, there is no place for Accusation; every man being his own 
Judge, and accused onely by his own Conscience, and cleared by the 
Uprightnesse of his own Intention. When therefore his Intention 
is Eight, his fact is no Sinne: if otherwise, his fact is Sinne; but not 
Crime. Thirdly, That when the Soveraign Power ceaseth, Crime 
also ceaseth: for where there is no such Power, there is no protection 
to be had from the Law; and therefore every one may protect him- 
self by his own power: for no man in the Institution of Soveraign 
Power can be supposed to give away the Right of preserving ids own 
body; for the safety whereof all Soveraignty was ordained. But 
this is to be understood onely of those, that have not themselves 
contributed to the taking away of the Power that protected them: 
for that was a Crime from the beginning. 

The source of every Crime, is some defect of the Understanding; 
or some errour in Reasoning; or some sudden force of the Passions. 
Defect in the Understanding, is Ignorance; in Reasoning, Erroneotis 
Opinion. Again, Ignorance is of three sorts; of the Law, and of 
the Soveraign, and of the Penally. Ignorance of the Law of Nature 
Excuseth no man; because every man that hath attained to the 
use of Reason, is supposed to know, he ou^t not to do to another, 
what he would not have done to himselfe. Therefore into what 
place soever a man shall come, if he do any thing contrary to that 
Law, it is a Crime. If a man come from the Indies hither, and 
perswade men here to receive a new Religion, or teach them any 
thing that tendeth to disobedience of the Lawes of this Country, 
though he be never so well perswaded of the truth of what he 
teacheth, he commits a Crime, and may be justly punished for the 
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same, not onely because his doctrine is false, but also because he does 
that which he would not approve in another, namely, that comming 
from hence, he should endeavour to alter the Eeligion there. But 
ignorance of the Civil! Law, shall Excuse a man in a strange Country, 
till it be declared to him ; because, till then no Civill Law is binding. 

In the like manner, if the Civill Law of a mar^ own ^untry, be 
not so sufficiently declared, as he may know it if he will ; nor the 
Action against the Law of Nature; the Ignorance is a good Excuse: 
In other cases Ignorance of the Civill Law, Excuseth not. 

Ignorance of the Soveraign Power, in the place of a mans or(^ary 
residence, Excuseth him not; because he ought to take notice of 
the Power, by which he hath been protected there. 

Ignorance of the Penalty, where the Law is declared, Excuseth 
no man: For in breaking the Law, which without a fear of penalty 
to follow, were not a Law, but vain words, he undergoeth the penalty, 
though he know not what it is; because, whosoever volimtarily 
doth any action, accepteth all the known consequences of it; but 
Punishment is a known consequence of the violation of the Lawes, 
in every Common-wealth; which punishment, if it be determined 
already by the Law, he is subject to that; if not, then is he subject 
to Arbitrary punishment. For it is reason, that he which does 
Injury, without other limitation than that of his own Will, should 
suffer punishment without other limitation, than that of his Will 
whose Law is thereby violated. 

But when a penalty, is either annexed to the Crime in the Law it 
seHe, or hath been usually inflicted in the like cases; there the 
Delinquent is Excused from a greater penalty. For the punis^ent 
foreknown, if not great enough to deterre men from the action, is 
an invitement to it: because when men compare the benefit of their 
Injustice, with the harm of their punishment, by necessity of 
Nature they choose that which appeareth best for themselves: 
and therefore when they are punished more than the Law had 
formerly determined, or more than others were punished for the 
same Crime; it is the Law that tempted, and deceiveth them. 

No Law, made after a Fact done, can make it a Crime: because 
if the Fact be against the Law of Nature, the Law was before the 
Fact; and a Positive Law cannot be taken notice of, before it be 
made; and therefore cannot be Obligatory. But when the Law 
that forbiddeth a Fact, is made before the Fact be done; yet he 
that doth the Fact, is lyable to the Penalty ordained after, in case 
no l^ser Penalty were made known before, neither by Writing, nor 
by Example, for the reason immediatly before alledged. 

From defect in Reasoning, (that is to say, from !&:our,) men are 
prone to violate the Lawes, three wayes. First, by Presumption 
of false Principles: as when men from having observed how in all 
places, and in all ages, unjust Actions have been authorised, by the 
force, and victories of those who have committed them; and that 
potent men, breaking through the Cob-web Lawes of their Country, 
the weaker sort, and those that have failed in their Enterprises, have 
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been esteemed the onely Criminals; have thereupon taken for 
Principles, and grounds of their Reasoning, That Justice is hut a 
vain word : That whatsoever a man can get his own Industry^ and 
hazard, is his own : That the Practice of all Nations cannot he unjust : 
That Examples of former times are good Arguments of doing the like 
again; and many more of that kind: Which being granted, no Act 
in it selfe can be a Crime, but must be made so (not by the Law, but) 
by the successe of them that commit it; and the same Fact be 
vertuous, or vicious, as Fortune pleaseth; so that what Marius 
makes a Crime, SyUa shall make meritorious, and Ccesar (the same 
Lawes standing) turn again into a Crime, to the perpetual! distur- 
bance of the Peace of the Common- wealth. 

Secondly, by false Teachers, that either mis-interpret the Law of 
Kature, making it thereby repugnant to the Law Civill; or by 
teaching for Lawes, such Doctrines of their own, or Traditions of 
former times, as are inconsistent with the duty of a Subject. 

Thirdly, by Erroneous Inferences from True Principles; which 
happens commonly to men that are hasty, and prsecipitate in con- 
cluding, and resolving what to do ; such as are they, that have both 
a great opinion of their own understanding, and believe that things 
of this nature require not time and study, but onely common 
experience, and a good natural! wit; whereof no man thinks himself e 
unprovided: whereas the knowledge, of Right and Wrong, which is 
no lease difficult, there is no man mil pretend to, without great and 
long study. And of those defects in Reasoning, there is none that 
can Excuse (though some of them may Extenuate) a Crime, in any 
man, that pretendeth to the administration of his own private 
businesse; much lease in them that Tindertake a publique charge; 
because they pretend to the Reasor, upon the want whereof they 
would ground their Excuse. 

Of the Passions that most frequently are the causes of Crime, one, 
is Vain-glory, or a foolish over-rating of their own worth; as if 
difference of worth, were an effect of their wit, or riches, or blond, or 
some other natural! quality, not depending on the Will of those that 
have the Soveraign Authority. iVom whence proceedeth a Pre- 
sumption that the punishments ordained by the Lawes, and extended 
g^erally to all Subjects, ought not to be inflicted on them, with the 
same rigour they are inflicted on the poore, obscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of the Vulgar. 

Therefore it happeneth commonly, that snch as value themselves 
by the greatnesse of their wealth, adventure on Crimes, upon hope 
of escaping punishment, by corrupting publique Justice, or obtain- 
ing Pardon by Mony, or other rewards. 

And that such as have multitude of Potent Kindred; and popular 
men, that have gained reputation amongst the Multitude, take 
courage to violate the Lawes, from a hope of oppressing the Pow«r, 
to whom it belongeth to put them in execution. 

And that such as have a great, and false opioion of their own 
Wisedome, take upon them to reprehend the actions, and call M 
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question the Authority of them that govern, and so to unsettle the 
Lawes with their publique discourse, as that nothing shall be a 
Crime, but what their own designes require should be so. It 
happeneth also to the same men, to be prone to all such Crimes, as 
consist in Craft, and in deceiving of their Neighbours; because they 
think their designes are too subtUe to be perceived. These I say 
are effects of a false presumption of their own Wisdome. For of 
them that are the first movers in the disturbance of Common-wealths; 
(which can never happen without a Civill Warre,) very few are left 
alive long enough, to see their new Designes established: so that 
the benefit of their Crimes, redoundeth to Posterity, and such as 
would least have wished it: which argues they were not so wise, as 
they thought they were. And those that deceive upon hope of not 
being observed, do commonly deceive themselves, (the darknesse in 
which they believe they lye hidden, being nothing else but their 
own blindnesse;) and are no wiser than Children, that think all hid, 
by hiding their own eyes. 

And generally all vain-glorious men, (unlesse they be withall 
timorous,) are subject to Ang er; as being more prone than others 
to interpret for contempt, the ordinary liberty of conversation: 
And there are few Crimes that may not be produced by Anger. 

As for the Passions, of Hate, Lust, Ambition, and Covetousnesse, 
what Crimes they are apt to produce, is so obvious to every mans 
experience and understanding, as there needeth nothing to be said 
of them, saving that they are infirmities, so annexed to the nature, 
both of man, and all other living creatures, as that their effects 
cannot be hindred, but by extraordinary use of Beason, or a constant 
severity in punishing them. For in fihose things men hate, they 
find a continuall, and unavoydable molestation; whereby either a 
mans patience must be everlasting, or he must be eased by removing 
the power of that which molesteth him: The former is difficult; 
the later is many times impossible, without some violation of the Law. 
Ambition, and Covetousnesse are Passions also that are perpetually 
incumbent, and pressing; whereas Reason is not perpetually present, 
to resist them: and therefore whensoever the hope of impunity 
appears, their effects proceed. And for Lust, what it wants in the 
luting, it hath in the vehemence, which sufficeth to weigh down the 
apprehension of all easie, or uncertain punishments. 

Of aU Passions, that which enclineth men least to break the Lawes, 
is Fear. Nay, (excepting some generous natures,) it is the onely 
thing, (when there is apparence of profit, or pleasure by breaking 
the Lawes,) that makes men keep them. And yet in many eases 
a Crime may be committed through Feare. 

For not every Fear justifies the Action it produceth, but the fear 
onely of corporeall hurt, which we call Bodily Fear^ and from which 
a man cannot see how to be delivered, but by the action. A man 
is assaulted, fears present death, from which he sees not how to 
e^pe, but by wounding him that assaulteth him; If he wound 
him to death, this is no Crime; because no man is supposed at the 
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making of a Common-wealth, to have abandoned the defence of his 
life, or limbes, where the Law cannot arrive time enough to his 
assistance. But to kill a man, because from his actions, or his 
threatnings, I may argue he will kill me when he can, (seeing I 
have time, and means to demand protection, from the Soveraign 
Power,) is a Crime. Again, a man receives words of disgrace, or 
some little injuries (for which they that made the Lawes, had 
assigned no punishment, nor thought it worthy of a man that hath 
the use of Reason, to take notice of,) and is afraid, unlesse he revenge 
it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently be obnoxious to 
the like injuries from others; and to avoyd this, breaks the Law, 
and protects himselfe for the future, by the terrour of his private 
revenge. This is a Crime: For the hurt is not Corporeall, but 
Phantasticall, and (though in this comer of the world, made sensible 
by a custome not many years since begun, amongst young and vain 
men,) so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assured of his own 
courage, cannot take notice of. Also a man may stand in fear of 
Spirits, either through his own superstition, or through too much 
credit given to other men, that tell him of strange Dreams and 
Visions; and thereby be made believe they will hurt him, for doing, 
or omitting divers things, which neverthelesse, to do or omit, is 
contrary to the Lawes; And that which is so done, or omitted, is 
not to be Excused by this fear; but is a Crime. For (as I have 
shewn before in the second Chapter) Dreams be naturally but the 
fancies remaining in sleep, after the impressions our Senses had 
formerly received waking; and when men are by any accident 
unassured they have slept, seem to be real! Visions; and therefore 
he that presumes to break the Law upon his own, or anothers Dream, 
or pretended Vision, or upon other Fancy of the power of Invisible 
Spirits, than is permitted by the Common-wealth, leaveth the Law 
of Nature, which is a certain offence, and followeth the imagery 
of his own, or another private mans brain, which he can never know 
whether it signifieth any thing, or nothing, nor whether he that tells 
his Dream, say true, or lye; which if every private man should have 
leave to do, (as they must by the Law of Nature, if any one have it) 
there could no Law be made to hold, and so all Common-wealth 
would be dissolved. 

From these different sources of Crimes, it appeares already, that 
all Crimes are not (as the Stoicks of old time maintained) of the 
same allay. There is place, not only for Excuse, by which that 
which seemed a Crime, is proved to be none at all; but also for 
Extekuatiof, by which the Crime, that seemed great, is made 
lesse. For though all Crimes doe equally deserve the name of 
Injustice, as all deviation from a strait line is equally crookednesse 
winch the Stoicks rightly observed; yet it does not follow that all 
Crimes are equally unjust, no more than that aU crooked lines are 
equally crooked; which the Stoicks not observing, held it as great 
‘a Crime, to kill a Hen, against the Law, as to kill ones Father. 

That which totally Ezcuseth a Fact, and takes away from it the 
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nature of a Crime, can be none but that, which at tho same time, 
taketh away the obligation of the Law. For the Fact committed 
once against the Law, if he that committed it be obliged to the Law, 
can be no other than a Crime. 

The want of means to know the Law, totally Excuseth: For the 
Law whereof a man has no means to enforme himselfe, is not 
obligatory. But the want of diligence to enquire, shall not ] e 
consider^ as a want of means; Nor shall any man, that pretendeth 
to reason enough for the Government of his own affairs, be supposed 
to want means to know the Lawes of Nature; because they are 
known by the reason he pretends to: only Childi'en, and Madmen 
are Excused from offences against the Law Naturall. 

Where a man is captive, or in the power of the enemy, (and he is 
then in the power of the enemy, when his person, or his means of 
living, is so,) if it be without his own fault, the Obligation of the Law 
ceaseth ; because he must obey the enemy, or dye ; and consequently 
such obedience is no Crime: for no man is obliged (when the protec- 
tion of the Law faileth,) not to protect hi mself, by the best means 
he can- 

If a man by the terrour of present death, be compelled to doe a 
fact against the Law, he is totally Excused; because no Law can 
oblige a man to abandon his own preservation. And supposing 
such a Law were obligatory; yet a man would reason thus, if 1 doe 
it not I die 'presently ; if I doe it, I die afterwards ; therefore by doing 
it, there is time of life gained; Nature therefore compells him to the 
fact. 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for Ms 
life, and cannot preserve himselfe any other way, but by some fact 
against the Law; as if in a great famine he take the food by force, 
or stealth, wMch he cannot obtaine for mony, nor charity; or in 
defence of his life, snatch away another mans Sword, he is totally 
Excused, for the reason next before alledged. 

Again, Facts done against the Law, by the authority of another, 
are by that authority Excused against the Author; because no man 
ought to accuse his own fact in another, that is but his instru- 
ment: but it is not Excused against a third person thereby injured; 
because in the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminails. From hence it foUoweth that when that Man, or 
Assembly, that hath the Soveraign Power, commandeth a man to 
do that wMch is contrary to a former Law, the doing of it 
is totally Excused: For he ought not to condemn it himselfe, 
because he is the Author; and what cannot justly be con- 
demned by the Soveraign, cannot justly be punished by any other. 
Besides, ^en the Soveraign commandeth any thing to be done 
against his own former Law, the Command, as to that particular 
f^t, is an abrogation of the Law. 

If that Man, or Assembly, that hath the Soveraign Power, dis- 
daime any Eight essentiaU to the Soveraignty, whereby there 
accrueth to the Subject, any liberty inconsistent with the Soveraign 
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Power, that is to say, with the very being of a Common- wealth, 
if the Subject shall refuse to obey the Command in any thing, 
contrary to the liberty granted, this is neverthelesse a Sinne, and 
contrary to the duty of the Subject: for he ought to take notice of 
what is inconsistent with the Soveraignty, because it was erected 
by his own consent, and for his own defence; and that such liberty 
as is inconsistent with it, was granted through ignorance of the evill 
consequence thereof. But if he not onely disobey, but also resist 
a pubhque Minister in the execution of it, then it is a Crime; because 
he might have been righted, (without any breach of the Peace,) 
upon complaint. 

The Degrees of Crime are teiken on divers Scales, and measured. 
First, by the malignity of the Source, or Cause: Secondly, by the 
contagion of the Example: Thirdly, by the mischiefe of the Effect; 
and Fourthly, by the concurrence of iWes, Places, and Persons. 

The same Fact done against the Law, if it proceed from Presump- 
tion of strength, riches, or friends to resist those that are to execute 
the Law, is a greater Crime, than if it proceed from hope of not 
being discovered, or of escape by flight: For Presumption of im- 
punity by force, is a Root, from whence springeth, at all times, and 
upon all temptations, a contempt of all Lawes; whereas in the later 
case, the apprehension of danger, that makes a man fly, renders 
him more obedient for the future. A Crime which we know to be 
so. is greater than the same Crime proceeding from a false perswasion 
that it is lawfull: For he that committeth it against his own con- 
science, presumeth on his force, or other power, which encourages 
him to commit the same again: but he that doth it by errour, after 
the errour shewn him, is conformable to the Law. 

Hee, whose errour proceeds from the authority of a Teacher, or 
an Interpreter of the Law publiquely authorised, is not so faulty, 
as he whose errour proceedeth from a peremptory pursute of ins 
own principles, and reasoning: For what is taught by one that 
teacheth by publique Authority, the Common- wealth teacheth, and 
hath a resemblance of Law, tiU the same Authority controuleth it; 
and in all Crimes that contain not in them a denyail of the Soveraign 
Power, nor are against an evident Law, Excuseth totally: whereas 
he that groundeth his actions, on his private Judgement, ought 
according to the rectitude, or errour thereof, to stand, or fall. 

The same Fact, if it have been constantly punished in other men, 
is a greater Crime, than if there have been many precedent Examples 
of impunity. For those Examples, are so many hopes of Impunity, 
given by the Soveraign himself e: And because he which furnishes 
a man with such a hope, and presumption of mercy, as encourageth 
him to offend, hath his part in the offence; he cannot reasonably 
charge the offender with the whole. 

A Crime arising from a sudden Passion, is not so great, as when the 
same ariseth from long meditation: For in the former case there is 
a place for Extenuation, in the common infirmity of humane nature: 
but he that doth it wilh premeditation, has used circumspection, 
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and cast Ms eye, on the Law, on the punishnaent, and on the conse- 
quence thereof to humane society; all wMch in committing the 
Crime, hee hath contemned, and postposed to his own appetite. 
But ^ere is no suddennesse of Passion sufficient for a totall 
Excuse: For all the time between the first knowing of the 
Law, and the Commission of the Fact, shall be taken for a time of 
deliberation; because he ought by meditation of the Law, to rectifie 
the irregularity of his Passions. 

Where the Law is publiquely, and with assiduity, before all the 
people read, and interpreted; a fact done against it, is a greater 
Crime, than where men are left without such instruction, to enquire 
of it with difficulty, uncertainty, and interruption of their Callings, 
and be informed by private men: for in this case, part of the fault 
is discharged upon common infirmity; but m the former, there is 
apparent negligence, wMch is not without some contempt of the 
Soveraign Power. 

Those facts wMch the Law expresly condemneth, but the Law- 
maker by other manifest signes of his wiQ tacitly approveth, are 
lesse Crimes, than the same facts, condemned both by the Law, and 
Law-maker. For seeing the will of the Law-maker is a Law, there 
appear in this case two contradictory Lawes; which would totally 
Excuse, if men were bound to take notice of the Soveraigns appro- 
bation, by other arguments, than are expressed by his command. 
But because there are punishments consequent, not onely to the 
transgression of his Law, but also to the observing of it, he is in part 
a cause of the transgression, and therefore cannot reasonably 
impute the whole Crime to the Delinquent. For example, the 
Law condemneth Duells; the punishment is made capitall: On 
the contrary part, he that refuseth Duell, is subject to contempt and 
scome, without remedy; and sometimes by the Soveraign him self e 
thought unworthy to have any charge, or preferment in Warre: 
If thereupon he accept Duell, considering all men lawfully endeavour 
to obtain the good opinion of them that have the Soveraign Power, 
he ought not in reason to be rigorously punished; seeing part of 
the fault may be discharged on the punisher: wMch I say, not 
as wishing fiberfy of private revenges, or any other kind of 
disobedience; but a care in Govemours, not to countenance 
any thing obliquely, wMch directly they forbid. The examples of 
Princes, to those that see them, are, and ever have been, more 
potent to govern their actions, than the Lawes themselves. And 
though it be our duty to do, not what they do, but what they say; 
yet that duty never be performed, tfil it please God to give men 
an extraordinary, and supematurall grace to follow that Precept. 

Again, if we compare Crimes by the miscMefe of their Effects, 
First, the same fact, when it redounds to the dammage of many, is 
greater, than when it redounds to the hurt of few. And therefore, 
when a fact hurteth, not onely in the present, but also, (by example) 
in the future, it is a greater Cnme, than if it hurt onely in the present: 
ior the former, is a fertile Crime, and multiply es to the hurt of many; 
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the later is barreiL To maintain doctrines contrary to the Religion 
established in the Common-wealth, is a greater fault, in an authorised 
^eacher, than in a private person: So also is it, to live prophanely, 
incontinently, or do any irreligious act whatsoever. Likewise in a 
Professor if the Law, to maintain any point, or do any act, that 
tendeth to the weakning of the Soveraign Power, is a greater Crime, 
than in another man: Also in a man that hath such reputation for 
wisedome, as that his counselis are followed, or ids actions imitated 
by many, his fact against the Law, is a greater Crime, than the same 
fact in another: For such men not onely commit Crime, but teach 
it for Law to all other men. And generally all Crimes are the 
greater, by the scandall they give; that is to say, by becomming 
stumbling-blocks to the weak, that look not so much upon the way 
they go in, as upon the light that other men carry before them. 

Also Facts of hostility against the present state of the Common- 
wealth, are greater Crimes, than the same acts done to private 
men: For the dammage extends it selfe to all: Such are the 
betraying of the strengths, or revealing of the secrets of the Common- 
wealth to an Enemy; also all attempts upon the Representative of 
the Common-wealth, be it a Monarch, or an Assembly; and all 
endeavours by word, or deed to diminish the Authority of the same, 
either in the present time, or in succession: which Crimes the Latines 
understand by Crimina loesce Majestatis, and consist in designs, or 
act, contrary to a Fundamental! Law. 

Likewise those Crimes, which render Judgements of no effect, are 
greater Crimes, than Injuries done to one, or a few persons; as to 
receive mony to give False judgement, or testimony, is a greater 
Crime, than otherwise to deceive a man of the like, or a greater 
summe; because not onely he has wrong, that falls by such judge- 
ments; but all Judgements are rendered uselesse, and occasion 
ministred to force, and private revenges. 

Also Robbery, and Depeculation of the Publique treasure, or 
Revenues, is a greater Crime, than the robbing, or defrauding of a 
Private man; because to robbe the publique, is to robbe many at 
once. 

Also the Counterfeit usurpation of publique Ministery, the 
Counterfeiting of publique Seales, or publique Coine, than counter- 
feiting of a private mans person, or his seale; because the fraud 
thereof, extendeth to the dammage of many. 

Of facts against the Law, done to private men, the greater Crime, 
is that, where the dammage in the common opinion of men, is most 
sensible. And therefore 

To kill against the Law, is a greater Crime, than any other injury, 
life preserved. 

And to kill with Torment, greater, than simply to kill. 

And Mutilation of a hmb^ greater, than the spoylhag a man of 
his goods. 

And the spoyling a man of his goods, by Terxour of death, or 
wounds, than by clandestine surreption. 
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And by clandestine Surreption, than by consent fraudulently 
obtained. 

And the violation of chastity by Force, greater, than by flattery. 

And of a woman Married, than of a woman net marri^ 

For all these things are commonly so valued; though some men 
are more, and some lease sensible of the same offence. But the Law 
regardeth not the particular, but the generall inclination of mankind. 

And therefore the offence men take, from contumely, in words, or 
gesture, when they produce no other harme, than the present griefe 
of him that is reproached, hath been neglected in the^wes of the 
Greeks, Romans, and other both antient, and modeme Common- 
wealths; supposing the true cause of such griefe to consist, not in 
the contumely, (which takes no hold upon men conscious of their 
own vertue,) but in the Pusillanimity of him that is offended by it. 

Also a Crime against a private man, is much aggravated by the 
person, time, and place. For to kill ones Parent, is a greater CMme, 
than to kill another: for the Parent ought to have the honour of a 
Soveraign, (though he have surrendred his Power to the CivOl 
Law,) because he had it originally by Nature. And to Robbe a 
poore man, is a greater Crime, than to robbe a rich man; because 
’tis to the poore a more sensible dammage. 

And a Crime committed in the Time, or Place appointed for 
Devotion, is greater, than if committed at another time or place: 
for it proceeds from a greater contempt of the Law. 

Many other cases of Aggravation, and Extenuation might be 
added: but by these I have set down, it is obvious to every man, 
to take the altitude of any other Crime proposed. 

Lastly, because in almost all Crimes there is an Injury done, not 
onely to some Private men, but also to the Common- wealth; the 
same Crime, when the accusation is in the name of the Common- 
wealth, is called Publique Crime; and when in the name of a Private 
man, a Private Crime; And the Pleas according thereunto called 
Publique, Jvdicia Pvblica, Pleas of the Crown; or Private Pleas. 
As in an Accusation of Murder, if the accuser be a Private man, the 
plea is a Private plea; if the accuser be the Soveraign, the plea is a 
Publique plea. 


CBAP. xxvm 

Of Punishments, and Rewabds 

A PuNTSHMEsrr, is an EviH inflicted hy publique Authority, on him 
that hath done^ or omitted that which is J u^ed by the same Authority 
to be a Transgression ofttie Law ; to the end that the toiU of men may 
^lereby (he better he disposed to obedience. 

Before I inf erre any thing from this definition, there is a question 
to be answered, of much importance; which is, by what door the 
Bight, or Authority of Punishing in any case, came in. For by 
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that which has been said before, no man is supposed bound by 
Covenant, not to resist violence; and consequently it cannot be 
intended, that he gave any right to another to lay violent hands 
upon his person. In the making of a Common-we^th, every man 
giveth away the right of defending another; but not of defending 
himselfe. Also he obligeth himselfe, to assist him that hath the 
Soveraignty, in the Punishing of another; but of himselfe not. 
But to covenant to assist the Soveraign, in doing hurt to another, 
unlesse he that so covenanteth have a right to doe it himselfe, is 
not to give him a Right to Punish It is manifest therefore that the 
Bight which the Common- wealth (that is, he, or they that represent 
it) hath to Punish, is not grounded on any concession, or gift of the 
Subjects. But I have also shewed formerly, that before the Institu- 
tion of Common-wealth, every man had a right to every thing, 
and to do whatsoever he thought necessary to ins own pr^ervation; 
subduing, hurting, or killing any man in order thereunto. And this 
is the foundation of that r^ht of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common- wealth. For the Subjects did not give the Soveraign 
that right; but onely in laying down theirs, strengthned him to 
use his own, as he should think fit, for the preservation of them aH: 
so that it was not given, but left to him, and to him onely; and 
(excepting the limits set him by naturall Law) as entire, as in the 
condition of meer Nature, and of warre of every one against his 
neighbour. 

lYom the definition of Punishment, I inferre, First, that neither 
private revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly be s tiled 
Punishment; because they proceed not from publique Authority. 

Secondly, that to be neglected, and unpreferred by the publique 
favour, is not a Punishment; because no new eviU is thereby on 
any man Inflicted; he is onely left in the estate he was in before. 

Thirdly, that the eviU inflicted by publique Authority, without 
precedent publique condemnation, is not to be stiled by the name of 
Punishment; but of an hostile act; because the fact for which a 
man is Punished, ought first to be Judged by publique Authority, 
to be a transgression of the Law. 

Fourthly, that the evill inflicted by usurped power, and Judges 
without Authority from the Soveraign, is not Punishment; but an 
act of hostility; because the acts of power usurped, have not 
for Author, the person condemned; and therefore are not acts 
of publique Authority. 

Fifthly, that all evill which is inflicted without intention, or 
possibility of disposing the Delinquent, or (by his example) other 
men, to obey the Lawes, is not Punishment; but an act of hostility; 
because without such an end, no hurt done is contained under that 
name. 

Sixthly, whereas to certain actions, there be annexed by Nature, 
divers hurtfuli consequences; as when a man in assaulting another, 
is himselfe slain, or wounded; or when he falleth into sicknesse by 
the doing of some unlawfull act; such hurt, though in respect of 
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God, who is the author of Nature, it may be said to be inflicted, 
and therefore a Punishment divine; yet it is not contaned in the 
name of Punishment in respect of men, because it is not inflicted 
by the Authority of man. 

Seventhly, If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit, or 
contentment that naturally foUoweth the crime committed, that 
harm is not within the definition; and is rather the Price, or Redemp- 
tion, than the Punishment of a Crime: Because it is of the nature 
of Punishment, to have for end, the disposing of men to obey the 
Law; which end (if it be lesse than the benefit of the transgression) 
it attaineth not, but worketh a contrary effect. 

Eighthly, If a Punishment be determined and prescribed in the 
Law it seKe, and after the crime committed, there be a greater 
Punishment inflicted, the excesse is not Punishment, but an act of 
hostility. For seeing the aym of Punishment is not a revenge, 
but terrour; and the terrour of a great Punishment unknown, is 
taken away by the declaration of a lesse, the unexpected addition 
is no part | of the Punishment. But where there is no Punishment 
at all determined by the Law, there whatsoever is inflicted, hath 
the nature of Punishment. For he that goes about the violation 
of a Law, wherein no penalty is determine, expecteth an indeter- 
minate, that is to say, an arbitrary Punishment. 

Ninthly, Harme inflicted for a Fact done before there was a Law 
that forbad it, is not Punishment, but an act of Hostility: For 
before the Law, there is no transgression of the Law: But Punish- 
ment supposeth a fact judged, to have been a transgression of the 
Law; Therefore Harme mflicted before the Law made, is not 
Punishment, but an act of Hostility. 

Tenthly, Hurt inflicted on the Representative of the Common- 
wealth, is not Punishment, but an act of Hostility: Because it is 
of the nature of P unishm ent, to be inflicted by publique Authority, 
which is the Authority only of the Representative it self. 

Lastly, Harme inflicted upon one that is a declared enemy, fals not 
under the name of Punishment: Because seeing they were either 
never subject to the Law, and therefore cannot transgresse it; or 
having been subject to it, and professing to be no longer so, by conse- 
quence deny they can transgresse it, all the Harmes that can be done 
them, must be tien as acts of Hostility. But in declared Hostility, 
all infliction of evill is lawful! From whence it foUoweth, that if a 
subject shaU by fact, or word, wittingly, and deliberatly deny the 
authority of the Representative of the Common- wealth, (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained for Treason,) he may lawfuUy 
be made to suffer whatsoever the Representative wiU: For in deny- 
ing subjection, he denyes such Punishment as by the Law hath been 
ordain^; and therefore suffers as an enemy of the Common- wealth; 
that is, according to the wUl of the Representative. For the Punish- 
ments set down in the Law, are to Subjects, not to Enemies; such 
as are they, that having been by then: own act Subjects, deliberately 
revolting, deny the Soveraign Power. 
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The first, and most generall distribution of Punishments, is into 
Divine^ and Humam. Of the former I shall have occasion, to speak, 
in a more convenient place hereafter. 

Eumaiie, are those Punishments that be inflicted by the 
Commandement of Man; and are either GorporaU, or Pecuniary, 
or Ignominy, or Imprisonment, or Exile, or mixt of these, 

CorporaU Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the body 
directly, and according to the intention of him that inflic teth it: 
such as are stripes, or wounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of 
the body, as were before lawfully enjoyed. 

And of these, some be Capiiall, some Lesse than CapitaU, Capitall, 
is the Infliction of Death; and that either simply, or with torment. 
Lesse than Capitall, are Stripes, Wounds, Chains, and any other 
corporall Paine, not m its own nature mortal!. For if upon the 
Infliction of a Punishment death follow not in the intention of the 
Inflicter, the Punishment is not to bee esteemed Capitall, though 
the harme prove mortall by an accident not to be foreseen; in which 
case death is not inflicted, but hastened. 

Pecuniary Punishment, is that which consisteth not only in the 
deprivation of a Summe of Mony, but also of Lands, or any other 
goods which are usually bought and sold for mony. And in case 
the Law, that ordaineth such a punishment, be made with design 
to gather mony, from such as shall transgresse the same, it is not 
properly a P unishm ent, but the Price of priviledge, and exemption 
from the Law, which doth not absolutely forbid the fact, but only 
to those that are not able to pay the mony: except where the Law 
is Naturall, or part of Religion; for in that case it is not an exemp- 
tion from the Law, but a transgression of it. As where a Law 
exacteth a Pecuniary mulct, of them that take the name of Gk)d in 
vaine, the payment of the mulct, is not the price of a dispensation 
to sweare, but the Punishment of the transgression of a Law undis- 
pensable. In like manner if the Law impose a Summe of Mony to 
be payd, to him that has been Injured; this is but a satisfaction 
for the hurt done him; and extmguisheth the accusation of the 
party injured, not the crime of the offender, 

■Ignominy, is the infliction of such Evill, as is made Dishonorable; 
or the deprivation of such Good, as is made Honourable by the 
Common-wealth. For there be some things Honourable by Nature; 
as the effects of Courage, Magna[ni]mity, Strength, Wisdome, and 
other abilities of body and mind: Others made Honorable by the 
Common- wealth; as Badges, Titles, Offices, or any other singular 
marke of the Soveraigns favour. The former, (though they may 
faile by nature, or accident,) cannot be taken away by a Law; and 
therefore the losse of them is not Punishment. But the later, may 
be taken away by the publique authority that made them Honorable, 
and are properly Punishments: Such are degrading men condemned, 
of their Badges, Titles, and Offices; or declaring them uncapable 
of the like in time to come. 

Imprisonment, is when a man is by publique Authority deprived 
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of liberty; and may happen from two divers ends; whereof one is 
the safe custody of a man accused ; the other is the inflicting of paine 
on a man condemned. The former is not Punishment; because no 
man is supposed to be Punisht, before he be Judicially heard, and 
declared guilty. And therefore whatsoever hurt a man is made to 
suffer by bonds, or restraint, before his cause be heard, over and 
above that which is necessary to assure his custody, is against 
the Law of Nature. But the later is Punishment, because Evill, 
and inflicted by publique Authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same Authority been Judged a Transgression of the Law. Under 
this word Impriso[n]ment, I comprehend all restraint of motion, 
caused by an extemall obstacle, be it a House, which is called 
by the general name of a Prison; or an Hand, as when men are said 
to be confined to it; or a place where men are set to worke, as in 
old time men have been condemned to Quarries, and in these times 
to Gallic; or be it a Chaine, or any other such impediment. 

Bxile, (Banishment) is when a man is for a crime, condemned to 
depart out of the dominion of the Common-wealth, or out of a 
certaine part thereof; and during a prefixed time, or for ever, not 
to return into it: and seemeth not in its own nature, without other 
circumstances, to be a Punishment; but rather an escape, or a 
publique commandement to avoid Punishment by flight. And 
Cic&ro sayes, there was never any such Punishment ordained in the 
CSty of HoTTie; but cals it a refuge of men in danger. For if a man 
banished, be neverthelesse permitted to enjoy ius Goods, and the 
Eevenue of his Lands, the meer change of ayr is no Punishment; 
nor does it tend to that benefit of the Common- wealth, for which all 
Punishments are ordained, (that is to say, to the forming of mens 
wils to the observation of the Law;) but many times to the dammage 
of the Common-wealth. For a Banished man, is a lawful! enemy of 
the Common-wealth that banished him; as being no more a Member 
of the same. But if he be withall deprived of his Lands, or Goods, 
then the Punishment lyeth not in the Exile, but is to be reckoned 
amongst Punishments Pecuniary. 

All Punishments of Innocent subjects, be they great or little, are 
against the Law of Nature: For Punishment is only for Trans- 
gression of the Law, and therefore there can be no Punishment of 
the Innocent. It is therefore a violation. First, of that Law of 
Nature, which forbiddeth aU men, in their Eevenges, to look at 
any thing but some future good: For there can arrive no good to 
the Common-wealth by Punishmg the Innocent. Secondly, of 
that, which forbiddeth Ingratitude: For seeing aU Soveraign 
Power, is originally given by the consent of every one of the Subjects, 
to the end they should as long as they are obedient, be protected 
thereby; the Punishment of the Innocent, is a rendring of EviU 
for GocmL And thirdly, of the Law that commandeth Equity; that 
is to say, an equall distribution of Justice; which in Punishing the 
Innocent is not observed. 

But the Infliction of what evill soever, on an Innocent man, that 
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is not a Subject, if it be for the benefit of the Common* wealth, and 
without violation of any former Covenant, is no breach of the Law 
of Nature. For all men that are not Subjects, are either Enemies, 
or else they have ceased from being so, by some precedent covenants. 
But against Enemies, whom the Commonwealth judgeth capable 
to do them hurt, it is lawfnll by the originail Right of Nature to 
make warre; wherein the Sword Judgeth not, nor doth the Victor 
make distinction of Nocent, and Innocent, as to the time past; 
nor has other respect of mercy, than as it conduceth to the good of 
his own People. And upon this ground it is, that also in Subjects, 
who deliberatly deny the Authority of the Common-wealth estab- 
lished, the vengeance is lawfully extended, not onely to the Fathers, 
but also to the third and fourth generation not yet in being, and 
consequently innocent of the fact, for which they are afflicted: 
because the nature of this offence, consisteth in the renouncing of 
subjection; which is a relapse into the condition of warre, commonly 
called Rebellion; and they that so offend, suffer not as Subjects, 
but as Enemies. For Rebellion, is but warre renewed. 

Rewabd, is either of or by Contract. When by Contract, is 
is called Salary, and Wages; winch is benefit due for service per- 
formed, or promised. When of Gift, it is benefit proceeding from the 
grace of them that bestow it, to encourage, or enable men to do 
them service. And therefore when the &veraign of a Common- 
wealth appomteth a Salary to any publique Office, he that receiveth 
it, is bound in Justice to performe his office; otherwise, he is bound 
onely in honour, to acknowledgement, and an endeavour to requitall. 
For though men have no lawful! remedy, when they be commanded 
to quit their private businesse, to serve the publique, without 
Reward, or Salary; yet they are not bound thereto, by the Law of 
Nature, nor by the Institution of the Common- wealth, unlesse the 
service cannot otherwise be done; because it is supposed the 
Soveraign may make use of all their means, insomuch as the most 
common Souldier, may demand the wages of his warrefare, as a 
debt. 

The benefits which a Soveraign bestoweth on a Subject, for fear 
of some power, and ability he hath to do hurt to the Common- 
wealth, are not properly Rewards; for they are not Salary es; 
because there is in this case no contract supposed, every man l^ing 
obliged already not to do the Common-w^th disservice: nor are] 
they Graces; because they be extorted by fear, which ought not to 
be incident to the Soveraign Power: but are rather Sacrifices, which 
the Soveraign (considered in his naturall person, and not in the person 
of the Common-wealth) makes, for the appeasing the discontent of 
him he thinks more potent than himself e; and encoura^:«^ t^li 
obedience, but on the contrary, to the continuance, and 
of further extortion. ‘ 

And whereas some Salaries are certain, and proceed fecte 
publique Treasure; and others uncertain, and 
from the execution of the Office for which the Salary is 
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the later is in some cases hurtfull to the Common -wealth; as in 
the case of Judicature. For where the benefit of the Judges, and 
Ministers of a Court of Justice, ariseth for the multitude of Causes 
that are brought to their cognisance, there must needs follow two 
Inconveniences: One, is the nourishing of sutes; for the more 
sutes, the greater benefit: and another that depends on that, which 
is contention about Jurisdiction; each Court drawing to it selfe, 
as many Causes as it can. But in offices of Execution there are not 
those Inconveniences; because their employment cannot be en- 
creased by any endeavour of their own. And thus much shall 
suffice for the nature of Punishment, and Reward; which are, as it 
were, the Nerves and Tendons, that move the limbes and joynts 
of a Common-wealth. 

Hitherto I have set forth the nature of Man, (whose Pride and 
^other Passions have compelled him to submit himself e to Govern- 
ment;) together with the ^eat power of his Govemour, whom I 
compared to Levmthan, talnng that comparison out of the two last 
verses of the one and fortieth of Job; where God having set forth 
the great power of Leviathan, called him King of the Proud. There 
is nothing, saith he, on earth, to he compared vnth him. He is made 
80 as not to he afraid. Hee seeth every high thing below him ; and is 
King of aU the children of pride. But because he is mortall, and 
subject to decay, as aU other Earthly creatures are; and because 
there is that in heaven, (though not on earth) that he should stand 
in fear of, and whose Lawes he ought to obey; I shall in the next 
following Chapters speak of his Diseases, and the causes of his 
Mortality; and of what Lawes of Nature he is bound to obey. 


CHAP. XXIX 

Of those things that Weaken, or tend to the Dissolution 
of a Common-wealth 

Though nothing can be immortal!, which mortals make; yet, 
if men had the use of reason they pretend to, their Common-wealths 
might be secured, at least, from perishing by int email diseases. For 
by the nature of their Institution, they are designed to live, as long 
as Man-kind, or as the Lawes of Nature, or as Justice it selfe, which 
gives them life. Therefore when they come to be dissolved, not 
by exteraall violence, but intestine disorder, the fault is not in men, 
M they are the Matter; but as they are the Makers, and orderers of 
them. For men, as they become at last weary of irregular justling, 
and hewing one another, and desire with aU their hearts, to oonforme 
themselves into one firme and lasting edifice; so for want, both of 
toe art of making fit Lawes, to square their actions by, and also of 
hu min ty, and patience, to suffer the rude and combersome points of 
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their present greatnesse to be taken off, they cannot without the 
help of a very able Architect, be compiled, into any other than a 
crasie building, such as hardly lasting out their own time, must 
assuredly fail upon the heads of their posterity. 

Amongst the Infirmities therefore of a Common- wealth, I wiU 
reckon in the first place, those that arise from an Imperfect Institu- 
tion, and resemble the diseases of a naturall body, which proceed 
from a Defectuous Procreation. 

Of which, this is one, That a man to obtain a Kingdome^ is some- 
times cordent ivith lesse Power, than to the Peace, and defence of the 
Common-wealth is necessarily required. From whence it commeth 
to passe, that when the exercise of the Power layd by, is for the 
pubiique safety to be resumed, it hath the resemblance of an unjust 
act; which disposeth great numbers of men (when occasion is 
presented) to rebell; In the same manner as the bodies of children, 
gotten by diseased parents, are subject either to untimely death, 
or to purge the ill quality, derived from their vicious conception, 
by breaking out into biles and scabbs. And when Kings deny 
themselves some such necessary Power, it is not alwayes (though 
sometimes) out of ignorance of what is necessary to the office they 
undertake; but many times out of a hope to recover the same 
again at their pleasure: Wherein they reason not well; because 
such as wiU hold them to their promises, shall be maintained against 
them by forraign Common- wealths; who in order to the good of 
their own Subjects let slip few occasions to weaken the estate of their 
Neighbours. So was Thomas Becket Archbishop of Canterbury, 
supported against Henry the Second, by the Pope; the subjection 
of Ecclesiastiques to the Common-wealth, having been dispensed 
with by William the Conquerour at his reception, when he took 
an Oath, not to infrmge the liberty of the Church. And so were 
the Barons, whose power was by William Rufus (to have their help 
in transferring the Succession from his Elder brother, to himselfe,) 
encreased to a degree, inconsistent with the Soveraign Power, 
maiutained in their Rebellion against King John, by the iS’ench. 

Nor does this happen in Monarchy onely. For whereas the stile 
of the antient Roman Common- wealth, was, The Senate, and People 
of Rome; neither Senate, nor People pretended to the whole Power; 
which first caused the seditions, of Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, 
Lucius Satuminus, and others; and afterwards the warres between 
the Senate and the People, under Marius and Sylla; and again 
under Pompey and Cossar, to the Extinction of their Democraty, 
and the setting up of Monarchy. 

The people of Athens bound themselves but from one onely 
Action ; which was, that no man on pain of death should propound 
the renewing of the warre for the Islands of Salamis-, And yet 
thereby, if Solon had not caused to be given out he was mad, and 
afterwards in gesture and habit of a mad-man, and in verse, pro- 
pounded it to the People that flocked about him, they had had an 
enemy perpetuaUy in readinesse, even at the gates of their Citie; 
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such damniage, or shifts, are. all Common-wealths forced to, that 
have their Power never so little limited. 

In the second place, I observe the Diseases of a Common-wealth, 
that proceed from the poyson of seditious doctrines; whereof one 
is, Thed every private man is Judge of Good and Evill actions. This 
is true in the condition of meet Nature, where there are no Civil! 
Lawes; and also under Civiil Government, in such cases as are not 
determined by the Law. But otherwise, it is manifest, that the 
measure of Good and Evill actions, is the Civiil Law; and the Judge 
the Legislator, who is alwayes Representative of the Common- 
wealth. Erom this false doctrine, men are disposed to debate with 
themselves, and dispute the commands of the Common-wealth; 
and afterwards to obey, or disobey them, as in their private 
judgements they shall think fit. Whereby the Common-wealth is 
distracted and Weakened, 

Another doctrine repugnant to Civiil Society is, that whatsoever a 
man does against his Conscience^ is Sinne; and it dependeth on the 
presumption of making himself judge of Good and Evill. For a 
mans Conscience, and his Judgement is the same thing; and as the 
Judgement, so also the Conscience may be erroneous. Therefore, 
though he that is subject to no Civiil Law, sinneth in all he does 
against Ms Conscience, because he has no other rule to foUow but 
his own reason; yet it is not so with him that lives in a Common- 
wealth; because the Law is the publique Conscience, by which he 
hath already undertaken to be guided. Otherwise in such diversity, 
as there is of private Consciences, which are but private opinions, 
the Common- wealth must needs be distracted, and no man dare 
to obey the Soveraign Power, farther than it shall seem good in his 
his own eyes. 

It hath been also commonly taught. That Faith and Sanctity^ 
are not to he attained hy Study and Reason, hut by supematurall 
Inspiration or Infusion, which granted, I see not why any man 
should render a reason of his Faith; or why every Christian should 
not be also a Prophet; or why any man should t^e the Law of his 
Country, rather than his own Inspiration, for the rule of his action. 
And thus wee fall again into the fault of taking upon us to Judge 
of Good and Evill; or to make Judges of it, such private men as 
pretend to be supematurally Inspired, to the Dissolution of all 
Civiil Government Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by those 
accidents, which guide us into the presence of them that speak to 
us; which accidents are all contrived by God Almighty; and yet 
are not supematurall, but onely, for the great number of them that 
concurre to every effect, unob^rvable. Faith, and Sanctity, are 
indeed not very frequent; but yet they are not Miracles, but brought 
to passe by vacation, discipline, correction, and other naturall 
wayes, by which God worketh them in his elect, at such time as he 
thinketh fit. And these three opinions, pernicious to Peace and 
Govemmttut, have in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly 
from the tongues, and pens of unlearned Divines; who jojrning the 
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words of Holy Scripture together, otherwise than is agreeable to 
reason, do what they can, to make men think, that Sanctity and 
Natural Reason, cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a Common-wealth, 
is this. That he that hath the Soveraign Power^ is subject to the Civill 
Lawes. It is true, that Soveraigns are all subject to the Lawes of 
Nature; because such lawes be Divine, and cannot by any man, or 
Common-wealth be abrogated. But to those Lawes which the 
Soveraign himselfe, that is, which the Common-wealth maketh, he 
is not subject. For to be subject to Lawes, is to be subject to the 
Common -wealth, that is to the Soveraign Representative, that is 
to himselfe; which is not subjection, but freedome from the Lawes. 
Which errour, because it setteth the Lawes above the Soveraign, 
setteth also a Judge above him, and a Power to punish him; which 
is to make a new Soveraign; and again for the same reason a third, 
to punish the second; and so contmuaHy without end, to the 
Confusion, and Dissolution of the Common-wealth. 

A Fifth doctrine, that tendeth to the Dissolution of a Common- 
wealth, is, Thai every private man has an absolute Propriety in his 
Goods ; such, os exdvdeth the Right of the Soveraign. Every man has 
indeed a Propriety that excludes the Right of every other Subject: 
And he has it onely from the Soveraign Power; without the pro- 
tection whereof, every other man should have equall Right to the 
same. But if the Right of the Soveraign also be excluded, he cannot 
performe the office they have put him into ; which is, to defend them 
both from forraign enemies, and from the injuries of one another; 
and consequently there is no longer a Common-wealthu 

And if the Propriety of Subjects, exclude not the Right of the 
Soveraign Representative to their Goods; much lesse to their offices 
of Judicature, or Execution, in which they Represent the Soveraign 
himselfe. 

There is a Sixth doctrine, plainly, and directly against the essence 
of a Common- wealth ; and ^tis this, Thai the Soveraign Power may 
be divided. For what is it to divide the Power of a Common-wealth, 
but to Dissolve it; for Powers divided mutually destroy each other. 
And for these doctrines, men are chiefly beholffing to some of those, 
that making profession of the Lawes, endeavour to make them 
depend upon their own learning, and not upon the Legislative Power. 

And as False Doctrine, so also often-times the Example of different 
Government in a neighbouring Nation, disposeth men to alteration 
of the forme already setled. So the people of the Jewes were 
stirred up to reject God, and to call upon the Prophet Samud, 
for a King after the manner of the Nations: So also the lesser Cities 
of Greece, were continually disturbed, with seditions of the Aristo- 
craticail, and DemooratioaU factions; one part of almost every 
Common-wealth, desiring to imitate the Lacedfiemonians; the 
other, the Athenians. And I doubt not, but many men, have been 
contmted to see the late troubles in England^ out of an imitation 
of the Low Countries; supposing there needed no more to grow 
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rich, than to change, as they had done, the foraae of their Govern- 
ment. For the constitution of mans nature, is of it selfe subject 
to desire novelty: When therefore they are provoked to the same, 
bv the neighbourhood also of those that have;been enriched by it, 
it is almost impossible for them, not to be content with those that 
solicite them to change; and love the first beginnings, though they 
be grieved with the continuance of disorder; like hot blonds, that 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with their own nayles, till 
they can endure the smart no longer. 

An ri as to Rebellion in particular against Monarchy; one of the 
most frequent caus^ of it, is the Reading of the books of Policy, 
and Histories of the antient Greeks, and Romans; from which, 
young men, and all others that are unprovided of the Antidote 
of sohd Reason, receiving a strong, and delightfull impression, of the 
great exploits of warre, atchieved by the Conductors of their Armies, 
receive withall a pleasing Idea, of all they have done besides; and 
imagine their great prosperity, not to have proceeded from the 
simulation of particular men, but from the vertue of their popular 
forme of government: Not considering the frequent Seditions, 
and Civill wanes, produced by the imperfection of their Policy. 
From the reading, I say, of such books, men have undertaken to 
kill their Kings, because the Greek and Latine writers, in their books, 
and discourses of Policy, make it lawfuil, and laudable, for any man 
so to do ; provided before he do it, he call him Tyrant. For they 
say not Regicide, that is, killing of a King, but Tyrannicide, that is, 
killing of a Tyrant is lawfulL From the same books, they that live 
under a Monarch conceive an opinion, that the Subjects in a Popular 
Common-wealth enjoy Liberty; but that in a Monarchy they are 
aU Slaves. I say, they that live under a Monarchy conceive such 
an opinion; not they that live under a Popular Government: for 
they find no such matter. In sum me, I cannot imagine, how any 
thing can be more prejudicial! to a Monarchy, than the allowing 
of such books to be pubhkely read, without present applying such 
correctives of discreet Masters, as are fit to take away their Venime: 
WTiich Venime I wfil not doubt to compare to the biting of a mad 
Dogge, which is a disease the Physicians call Eydro'phobia, or fear 
of Water, For as he that is so bitten, has a continuall torment of 
thirst, and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an estate, as if the 
poyson endeavoureth to convert him into a Dogge: So when a 
Monarchy is once bitten to the quick, by those DemocraticaU 
writers, that continually snarle at that estate; it wanteth nothing 
more than a strong Monarch, which neverthelesse out of a certain 
Tyranmphohia, or feare of being strongly governed, when they have 
him, they abhorre. 

As there have been Doctors, that hold there be three Soules in a 
man: so there be also that think there may be more Soules, (that is, 
more SoveraigM,) than one, in a Common-wealth; and set up a 
Supremacy against the Soveraigniy; Canons against Lawes; and a 
Ghostly Authority against the CimU; working on mens minds, with 
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words and distinctions, that of themselves signifie nothing, but 
bewray (by their obscurity) that there walketh (as some think: 
invisibly) another Kingdoms, as it were a Kingdome of Fayries, 
in the dark. Now seeing it is manifest, that the CivLU Power, 
and the Power of the Common-wealth is the same thing; and 
that Supremacy, and the Power of making Canons, and granting 
Faculties implyeth a Common-wealth; it foUoweth, that where 
one is Soveraign, another Supreme; where one can make Lawes, and 
another make Canons; there must needs be two Common-wealths, 
of one & the same Subjects; which is a Kingdome divided in it 
selfe, and cannot stand. For notwithstanding the insignificant 
distinction of and Ghostly, they are still two Kingdomes, 

and every Subject is subject to two Masters. For seeing the Ghostly 
Power challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne it challengeth 
by consequence to declare what is Law, (Sinne being nothing but 
the transgression of the Law;) and again, the Civill Power challeng- 
ing to declare what is Law, every Subject must obey two Masters, 
who both will have their Commands be observed as Law ; which is 
impossible. Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the CiviU, which 
is the Power of the Common-wealth, must be subordinate to the 
Ghostly, and then there is no Soveraignty but the Ghostly, or the 
Ghostly must be subordinate to the Temporall, and then there is no 
Supremacy but the Temporall. When therefore these two Powers 
oppose one another, the Common-wealth cannot but be in great 
danger of CiviU warre, and Dissolution. For the Civill Authority 
being more visible, and standing in the cleerer light of natural! 
reason, cannot choose but draw to it in all times a very considerable 
part of the people: And the Spirituall, though it stand in the dark- 
nesse of Schoole distinctions, and hard words; yet because the 
fear of Darknesse, and Ghosts, is greater than other fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to Trouble, and sometimes to Destroy a 
Common- we^th. And this is a Disease which not unfitly may be 
compared to the EpUepsie, or Falling-sicknesse (which the Jewes 
took to be one kind of possession by Spirits) in the Body Natural! 
For as in this Disease, there is an unnaturall spirit, or wind in the 
head that obstructeth the roots of the Nerves, and moving them 
violently, taketh away the motion which naturally they should have 
from the power of the Sotile in the Brain, and thereby causeth 
violent, and irregular motions (which men call Convulsions) in the 
parts; insomuch as he that is seized therewith, falleth down some- 
times into the water, and sometimes into the fire, as a man deprived 
of his senses; so also in the Body Politique, when the spiritual! 
power, moveth the Members of a Common-wealth, by the terrour 
of punishments, and hope of rewards (which are the Nerves 
of it,) otherwise than by the Civill Power (which is the Soule 
of the Common-wealth) they ought to be moved; and by strange, 
and hard words sufiocates their understanding, it must nee& thereby 
Distract the people, and either Overwhelm the Common-wealth 
with Oppression, or cast it into the Fire of a CiviU warre. 
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Sometimes also in the meerly Civill government, there be more 
than one Soule: As when the Power of levying mony, (which is 
the Nutritive faculty,) has depended on a generall Assembly; the 
Power of conduct and command, (which is the Motive faculty,) 
on one man ; and the Power of making Lawes, (which is the Pationall 
faculty,) on the accidental! consent, not onely of those two, but also 
of a third; This endangereth the Common-wealth, somtimes 
for want of consent to good Lawes; but most often for want 
of such Nourishment, as is necessary to Life, and Motion. For 
although few perceive, that such government, is not government, 
but division of the Common-wealth into three Factions, and call it 
mixt Monarchy; yet the truth is, that it is not one independent 
Common-wealth, but three independent Factions; nor one Represen- 
tative Person, but three. In the Kingdoms of God, there may be 
three Persons independent, without breach of unity in God that 
Pveigneth; but where men Reigne, that be subject to diversity of 
opinions, it cannot be so. And therefore if the King bear the person 
of the People, and the generall Assembly bear also the person of the 
People, and another Assembly bear the person of a Part of the 
people, they are not one Person, nor one Soveraign, but three 
Persons, and three Soveraigns. 

To what Disease in the Naturall Body of man I may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth, I know not. But I 
have seen a man, that had another man growing out of his side, 
with an head, armes, breast, and stomach, of his own: If he had had 
another man growing out of his other side, the comparison might 
then have been exact. 

Hitherto I have named such Diseases of a Common-wealth, as 
are of the greatest, and most present danger. There be other, not 
so great; which neverthelesse are not unfit to be observed. At 
first, the difficulty of raisiug Mony, for the necessary uses of the 
Common-wealth; especially in the approach of warre. This 
difficulty ariseth from the opinion, that every Subject hath of a 
Propriety in his lands and goods, exclusive of the Soveraigns Right 
to the use of the same. From whence it commeth to passe, that the 
Soveraign Power, which foreseeth the necessities and dangers of 
the Common-wealth, (finding the passage of mony to the publique 
Treasure obstructed, by the tenacity of the people,) whereas it 
ought to extend it selfe, to encounter, and prevent such dangers 
in their beginnings, contracteth it selfe as long as it can, and when 
it cannot longer, struggles with the people by stratagems of Law, 
to obtain little snmm^, which not sufficing, he is fain at last violently 
to open the way for present supply, or Perish; and being put often 
to these extremities, at last reduceth the people to their due temper; 
or else the Common-wealth must perish. Insomuch as we may 
compare this Distemper very aptly to an Ague; wherein, the 
fieehy parts being congealed, or by venomous matter obstructed; 
the Veins which by their naturall course empty themselves into the 
Heart, are not (as they ought to be) supplyed from the Arteries, 
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whereby there succeedeth at first a cold contraction, and tombling 
of the limbes; and afterwards a hot, and strong endeavour of the 
Heart, to force a passage for the Blond; and before it can do that, 
contenteth it selfe with the small refreshments of such things as 
coole for a time, till (if Nature be strong enough) it break at last 
the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and dissipateth the venome 
into sweat; or (if Nature be too weak) the Patient dyeth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a CJommon-wealth, a Disease, which 
resembleth the Pleurisie; and that is, when the Treasure of the 
Common-wealth, flowing out of its due course, is gathered together 
in too much abundance in one, or a few private men, by Monopolies, 
or by Pannes of the Publique Revenues; in the same manner as 
the Blood in a Pleurisie, getting into the Membrane of the breast, 
breedeth there an Inflammation, accompanied -with a Fever, and 
painfull stitches. 

Also, the Popularity of a potent Subject, (unlesse the Common- 
wealth have very good caution of his fidelity,) is a dangerous Disease; 
because the people (which should receive their motion from the 
Authority of the Soveraign,) by the flattery, and by the reputation 
of an ambitious man, are drawn away from their obedience to the 
Lawes, to follow a man, of whose vertues, and designes they have no 
knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in a Popular 
Government, than in a Monarchy; because an Army is of so great 
force, and multitude, as it may easily be made believe, they are the 
People. By this means it was, that Julius Ccesar, who was set 
up by the People against the Senate, having won to himselfe the 
affections of his Army, made himselfe Master, both of Senate and 
People. And this proceeding of popular, and ambitious men, is 
plaiu Rebellion; and may be resembl^ to the effects of Witchcraft. 

Another infiraiily of a Common-wealth, is the' immoderate 
greatnesse of a Town, when it is able to furnish out of its own Circuit, 
the number, and expence of a great Army: As also the great number 
of Corporations; which are as it were many lesser Common-wealths 
in the bowels of a greater, like wormes in the entraylea of a naturail 
man. To which may be added, the Liberty of Disputing against 
absolute Power, by pretenders to Politicall Prudence; which though 
bred for the most part in the Lees of the people; yet animated by 
False Doctrines, are perpetually mediing with the Fundamental! 
Lawes, to the molestation of the Common- wealth; like the little 
Wormes, which Physicians call Ascarides, 

We may further adde, the insatiable appetite, or Bvlimia, of 
enlarging Dominion; with the incurable Wounds thereby many 
times received from the enemy; And the Wctis, of united conquests, 
which are many times a burthen, and with lesse danger lost, than 
kept; As also the Lethargy of Ease, and Consumption of Riot and 
Vain Expence. 

Lastly, when in a warre (forraign, or intestme,) the enemi^ get a 
finall Victory; so as (the forces of the Common-wealth keeping the 
field no longer) there is no farther protection of Subjects in their 
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loyalty; then is the C!ommon-wealth Dissoltbd, and every man at 
liberty to protect himseife by such courses as his own discretion shall 
suggest unto him. For the Soveraign, is the publique Soule, giving 
Life" and Motion to the Common -wealth ; which expiring, the 
Members are governed by it no more, than the Carcase of a man, 
by his departed (though Immortall) Soule. For though the Right 
of a Soveraign ilonarch cannot be extinguished by the act of 
another; yet the Obligation of the members may. For he that 
wants protection, may seek it any where; and when he hath it, is 
obliged (without fraudulent pretence of having submitted himseife 
out of feare,) to protect his Protection as long as he is able. But 
when the Power of an Assembly is once suppressed, the Right of 
the same perisheth utterly; because the Assembly it selfe is extinct; 
and consequently, there is no possibility for the Soveraignty to 
re-enter. 


CHAP. XXX 

Of the Office of the Soveraign Re'presentaiive 

The Office of the Soveraign, (be it a Monarch, or an Assembly,) 
consisteth in the end, for which he was trusted with the Soveraign 
Power, namely the procuration of the sa fety of the people ; to which he 
is obliged by the Law of Nature, and to render an account thereof 
to God, the Author of that Law, and to none but him. But by 
Safety here, is not meant a bare Preservation, but also all other 
Contentments of hfe, which every man by lawful! Industry, without 
danger, or hurt to the Common- wealth, shall acquire to him seife. 

And this is intended should be done, not by care applyed to 
Individualls, further than their protection from injuries, when they 
shall complain; but by a general! Providence, contained in publique 
Instruction, both of Doctrine, and Example; and in the making, 
and executing of good Lawes, to which individuall persons may 
apply their own cases. 

And because, if the essentiall Rights of Soveraignty (specified 
before in the eighteenth Chapter) be tien away, the Cbmmon-wealth 
is threby dissolved, and every man retumeth into the condition, 
and calamity of a wane with every other man, (which is the greatest 
evill that can happen in this life;) it is the OiB&ce of the Soveraign, 
to maintain those Rights entire; and consequently against his duty. 
First, to transferre to another, or to lay from himseife any of them. 
For he that deserteth the Means, deserteth the Ends; and he 
deserteth the Means, that being the Soveraign, acknowledgeth 
himseife subject to the CiviU Lawes; and renounceth the Power 
of Supreme Judicature; or of making Warre, or Peace by his own 
Authority; or of Judging of the Necessities of the Common- wealth; 
or of levying Mony, and Souldiera, when, and as much as in his 
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own conscience he shall judge necessary; or of making Officers, 
and Ministers both of Warre, and Peace; or of appointing Teachers, 
and exa minin g what Doctrines are conformable, or contrary to the 
Defence, Peace, and Good of the people. Secondly, it is against 
his Duty, to let the people be ignorant, or mis-i^ormed of the 
grounds, and reasons of those his essentiall Rights; because thereby 
men are easie to be seduced, and drawn to resist him, when the 
Common -wealth shall require their use and exercise. 

And the grounds of these Rights, have the rather need to be 
diligently, and truly taught; because they cannot be maintained 
by any "Civill Law, or terrour of legall punishment. For a Civill 
Law, that shall forbid Rebellion (and such is all resistance to the 
essentiall Rights of Soveraignty,) is not (as a Civill Law) any obliga- 
tion, but by vertue onely of the Law of Nature, that forbiddeth 
the violation of Faith; which natural! obligation if men know 
not, they cannot know the Right of any Law the Soveraign 
maketh. And for the Punishment, they take it but for an act of 
Hostility; which when they think they have strength enough, they 
will endeavour by acts of Hostility, to avoyd. 

As I have heard some say, that Justice is but a word, without 
substance; and that whatsoever a man can by force, or act, acquire 
to himself e, (not onely in the condition of warre, but also in a 
Common- wealth,) is his own, which I have already shewed to be 
false: So there be also that maintain, that there are no grounds, 
nor Principles of Reason, to sustain those essentiall Rights, which 
make Soveraignty absolute. For if there were, they would have 
been found out in some place, or other; whereas we see, there has 
not hitherto been any Common-wealth, where those Rights have 
been acknowledged, or challenged, ^i^^erein they argue as ill, 
as if the Savage people of America, should deny there were any 
grounds, or Pnnciples of Reason, so to build a house, as to last 
as long as the materials, because they never yet saw any so well 
built. Time, and Industry, produce every day new knowledge. 
And as the art of well building, is derived from Principles of Reason, 
observed by industrious men, that had long studied the nature of 
materials, and the divers effects of figure, and proportion, long after 
mankind began (though poorly) to build; So, long time after men 
have begun to constitute Common-wealths, imperfect, and apt to 
relapse into disorder, there may, Principles of Reason be found out, 
by industrious meditation, to make their constitution (excepting 
by external! violence) everlasting. And such are those which I have 
in this discourse set forth: Which whether they come not into the 
sight of those that have Power to make use of them, or be neglected 
by them, or not, concemeth my particular interest, at this day, 
very little. But supposing that these of mine are not such Principles 
of Reason; yet I am sure they are Principles from Authority of 
Scripture; as I shall make it appear when I shall come to speaJs: of 
the Elingdome of God, (administred by Moses,) over the Jewes, his 
peculiar people by CJovenant. 
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But they say again, that though the Principles be right, yet 
Common people are not of capacity enough to be made to under- 
stand them. I should be glad, that the Rich, and Potent Subjects 
of a Kingdome, or those that are accounted the most Learned, were 
no iesse incapable than they. But all men know, that the obstruc- 
tions to this kind of doctrine, proceed not so much from the difficulty 
of the matter, as from the interest of them that are to learn. ^ Potent 
men, digest hardly any thing that setteth up a Power to bridle them 
ahections; and Learned men, any thing that discovereth their 
errours, and thereby lesseneth their Authority: whereas the Common- 
peoples minds, unlesse they be tainted with dependance on the 
Potent, or scribbled over with the opinions of their Doctors, are 
like clean paper, fit to receive whatsoever by Publique Authority 
shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole Nations be brought to 
acquiesce in the great Mysteries of Christian Religion, which are 
above Reason; and millions of men be made believe, that the same 
Body may be in innumerable places, at one and the same time, 
which is against Reason; and shall not men be able, by their inch- 
ing, and preaching, protected by the Law, to make that received, 
which is so consonant to Reason, that any unprejudicated man, 
needs no more to learn it, than to hear it? I conclude therefore, 
that in the instruction of the people in the Essentiall Rights (which 
are the Naturall, and Fundamental! Lawes) of Soveraignty, there 
is no difficulty, (wMlest a Soveraign has his Power entire,) but what 
proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom he trusteth 
in the administration of the Common-wealth; and consequently, 
it is his Duty, to cause them so to be instructed; and not onely hia 
Duty, but his Benefit also, and Security, against the danger that may 
arrive to himself e in his naturall Person, from Rebellion. 

And (to descend to particulars) the People are to be taught, 
First, that they ought not to be in love with any forme of Govern- 
ment they see in their neighbour Nations, more than with their 
own, nor (whatsoever present prosperity they behold in Nations 
that are otherwise governed than they,) to desire change. For the 
prosperity of a People ruled by an Aristocraticall, or DemocraticaU 
assembly, commeth not from Aristocracy, nor from Democracy, 
but from the Obedience, and Cloncord of the Subjects: nor do the 
people flourish in a Monarchy, because one man has the right to 
rule them, but because they obey him. Take away in any kind 
of State, the Obedience, (and consequently the Concord of the 
People,) and they shall not onely not flourish but in short time be 
dissolv^ And they that go about by disobedience, to doe no more 
dian reforme the Common-wealth, shall find they do thereby destroy 
it; like the foolish daughters of Pekus (in the fable;) which desiring 
to renew the youth of their decrepit Father, did by the Counsel! of 
Medea, cut him in pieces, and boyle him, together with strange 
herbs, but made not of him a new man. This desire of change, is 
like the breach of the first of Gods Commandements : For there 
God sayes, Non habebis Deos alimos; Thou shalt not have the 
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Gods of other Nations; and in another place concerning Kings, 
that they are Gods. 

Secondly, they are to be tanght, that they ought not to be led 
■with admiration of the vertue of any of their fellow Subjects, how 
high soever he stand, nor how conspicuously soever he shine in the 
Common- wealth; nor of any Assembly, (except the Soveraign 
Assembly,) so as to deferre to them any obedience, or honour, 
appropriate to the Soveraign onely, whom (in their particular 
stations) they represent; nor to receive any influence from them, 
but such as is conveigh^ by them from the Soveraign Authority. 
For that Soveraign, cannot be imagined to love his People as he 
ought, that is not Jealous of them, but suffers them by the flattery 
of Popular men, to be seduced from their loyalty, as they have often 
been, not onely secretly, but openly, so as to proclaime Marriage 
with them in facie Ecdesice by Preachers; and by publishing the 
same in the open streets: which may fitly be compart to the viola- 
tion of the second of the ten Commandements. 

Thirdly, in consequence to this, they ought to be informed, how 
great a fault it is, to speak evill of the Soveraign Representative, 
(whether One man, or an Assembly of men;) or to argue and dispute 
his Power, or any way to use his Name irreverently, whereby he 
may be brought into Contempt with his People, and their Obedience 
(in which the safety of the Common-wealth consisteth) slackened. 
Which doctrine the third Commandement by resemblance pointsth 
to. 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be taught this, nor when ’tds 
taught, remember it, nor after one generation past, so much as 
know in whom the Soveraign Power is placed, without setting a part 
from their ordinary labour, some certain times, in which they may 
attend those that are appointed to instruct them; It is necessary 
that some such times be determined, wherein they may assemble 
together, and (after prayers and praises given to God, the Soveraign 
of Soveraigns) hear those their Duties told them, and the Postiive 
Lawes, such as generally concern them all, read and expounded, and 
be put in mind of the Authority that maketh th^ Lawes. To his 
end had the J etces every seventh day, a Sabbath, in which the Law 
was read and expound^; and in the solemnity whereof they were 
put in mind, that their King was God; that having created the world 
in six dayes, he rested the seventh day; and by their resting on it 
from their labour, that that God was their King, which redeemed 
them from their servile, and painfull labour in Egy'pi, and gave them 
a time, after they had rejoyc^ in God, to take joy also in themselves, 
by lawfull recreation. So that the first Table of the Gommande- 
ments, is spent all, in setting down the summe of €k«is absolute 
Power; not onely as God, but as King by pact, (in peculiar) of the 
Jewes; and may therefore give light, to tkose that have Soveraign 
Power conferred on them by the consent of men, to see what doctrine 
they Ought to teach their Subjects. 

And because the first instniotion of (Mdren, dependeth on the 
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care of their Parents; it is necessary that they should be obedient 
to them, whilest they are under their tuition; and not onely so, but 
that also afterwards (as gratitude requireth,) they acknowledge 
the benefit of their education, by externail signes of honour. To 
which end they are to be taught, that originally the Father of every 
man was also his Soveraign Lord, with power over him of life and 
death; and that the Fathers of families, when by instituting a 
Common-wealth, they resigned that absolute Power, yet it was 
never intended, they should lose the honour due unto them for their 
education. For to relinquish such right, was not necessary to the 
Institution of Soveraign Power; nor would there by any reason, 
why any man should desire to have children, or take the care to 
nourish, and instruct them, if they were afterwards to have no other 
benefit from them, than from other men. And this accordeth with 
the fifth Commandement. 

Again, every Soveraign Ought to cause Justice to be taught, 
which (consisting in taking from no man what is his,) is as much as 
to say, to cause men to be taught not to deprive their Neighbou^, 
by violence, or fraud, of any thing which by the Soveraign Authority 
is theirs. Of things held in propriety, those that are dearest to a 
man are his own life, & limbs; and in the next degree (in most 
men,) those that concern conjugal! affection; and after them riches 
and means of living. Therefore the People are to be taught, to 
abstain from violence to one anothers person, by private revenges; 
from violation of conjugal! honour; and from forcible rapine, and 
fraudulent surreption of one anothers goods. For which purpose 
also it is necessary they be shewed the evill consequences of false 
Judgement, by corruption either of Judges or Witnesses, whereby 
the distinction of propriety is taken away, and Justice becomes of 
no effect: all which things are intimated in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth Commandements. 

Lastly, they are to be taught, that not onely the unjust facts, but 
the designes and intentions to do them, (though by accident hindred,) 
are Injustice; which consisteth in the pravity of the will, as well as 
in the irregularity of the act. And this ia the intention of the tenth 
Commandement, and the summe of the second Table; which is 
reduced all to this one Commandement of mutuall Charity, Thou shall 
love thy Tieighhour as thy selfe: as the summe of the &st Table is 
reduced to the love of God; whom they had then newly received 
as their Eling. 

As for the Means, and Conduits, by which the people may receive 
th is Instruction, wee are to search, by what means so many Opinions, 
contrary to the peace of Mankind, upon weak and false Principles, 
have neverthelesse been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those, 
which I have in the precedent Chapter specified: as That men shall 
Judge of what is lawfull and unlawful!, not by the Law it selfe, 
but by their own Consciences; that is to say, by their own private 
Judgements: That Subjects sinne in obeying the Commands of the 
Common-wealth, unlesse they themselves have first judged them to 
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be lawfull: That their Propriety in their riches is such, as to exclude 
the Dominion, which the Common- wealth hath over the same: 
That it is lawful! for Subjects to kill such, as they call Tyrants: 
That the Soveraign Power may be divided, and the like; which come 
to be instilled into the People by this means. They whom neces- 
sity, or covetousnesse keepeth attent on their trades, and labour; 
and they, on the other side, whom superfluity, or sloth carrieth 
after their sensual! pleasures, (which two sorts of men take up the 
greatest part of Man-kind,) being diverted from the deep meditation, 
which the learning of truth, not onely in the matter of Naturall 
Justice, but also of all other Sciences necessarily requireth, receive 
the Notions of their duty, chiefly from Divines in the Pulpit, and 
partly from such of their Neighbours, or familiar acquaintance, as 
having the Faculty of discoursing readily, and plausibly, seem wiser 
and better learned in cases of Law, and Conscience, than themselves. 
And the Divines, and such others as make shew of Learning, derive 
their knowledge from the Universities, and from the Schooles of 
Law, or from the Books, which by men eminent in those Schooles, 
and Universities have been published. It is therefore manifest, 
that the Instruction of the people, dependeth wholly, on the right 
teaching of Youth in the Universities. But are not (may some man 
say) the Universities of England learned enough already to 
do that? or is it you will undertake to teach the Universities? 
Hard questions. Yet to the first, I doubt not to answer; that till 
towards the later end of Hmry the eighth^ the Power of the Pope, was 
alwayes upheld against the Power of the Common-wealth, principally 
by the Universities; and that the doctrines maintained by so many 
I^^achers, against the Soveraign Power of the King, and by so 
many Lawyers, and others, that had their education there, is a 
sufficient argument, that though the Universities were not authors 
of those false doctrines, yet they knew not how to plant the true. 
For in such a contradiction of Opinions, it is most certain, that they 
have not been sufficiently instructed; and ’tis no wonder, if they yet 
retain a relish of that subtile liquor, wherewith they were tot 
seasoned, against the Civill Authority. But to the later question, 
it is not fit, nor needfull for me to say either I, or No: for any man 
that sees what I am doing, may easily perceive what I think. 

The safety of the People, requireth fimther, from him, or them 
that have the Soveraign Power, that Justice be equally administred 
to all degrees of People; that is, that as well the rich, and mighty, 
as poor and obscure persons, may be righted of the injuries done 
them; so as the great, may have no greater hope of impunity, 
when they doe violence, dishonour, or any Injury to the meaner 
sort, than when one of these, does the like to one of them: For 
in this consisteth Equity; to which, as being a Precept of the Law 
of Nature, a Soveraign is as much subject, as any of the meanest 
of his People. All breaches of the Law, are offences against the 
Commonwealth: but there be some, that are also against private 
Persons. Those that concern the Common-wealth onely, may with- 
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1 breach of Equity be pardoned; for every man may pardon what 
ione against bimselfe, according to bis own discretion. But an 
jnce against a private man, cannot in Equity be pardoned, without 
consent of him that is injured; or reasonable satisfaction. 

[he Inequality of vSubjects, proceedeth from the Acts of Soveraign 
ver; and therefore has no more place in the presence of the 
’■eraign; that is to say, in a Court of Justice, then the Inequality 
ween Kings, and their Subjects, in the presence of the King of 
igs. The honour of great Persons, is to be valued for their 
leficence, and the aydes they give to men of inferiour rank, or 
at all And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they do, are 
eoctenuated, but aggravated by the greatnesse of their persons; 
ause they have least need to commit them. The consequences 
diiR partiality towards the great, proceed in this manner. Im- 
uty maketh Insolence; Insolence Hatred; and Hatred, and 
leavour to pub down all oppressing and contumelious greatnesse, 
ugh with the mine of the Common-wealth. 

’o Equall Justice, appertaineth also the EquaU imposition of 
:es; the Equality whereof dependeth not on the Equality of 
les, but on the Equality of the debt, that every man oweth to 
Common-wealth for bis defence. It is not enough, for a man to 
>ur for the maintenance of his life; but also to fight, (if need be,) 
the securing of his labour. They must either do as the Jewes 
after their return from captivity, in re-edifying the Temple, 
id with one hand, and hold the Sword in the other; or else they 
jt hire others to fight for them. For the Impositions, that are 
I cm the People by the Soveraign Power, are nothing else but 
Wages, due to them that hold the publique Sword, to defend 
'ate men in the exercise of several! Trades, and Callings. Seeing 
1 the benefit that every one receiveth thereby, is the enjoyment 
tfe, which is equally dear to poor, and rich; the debt which a 
r man oweth them that defend his life, is the same which a rich 
i oweth for the defence of his ; saving that the rich, who have the 
ice of the poor, may be debtors not onely for their own persons, 
few: many more. Which considered, the Equality of Imposition, 
iffltetii rather in the Equality of that which is consumed, than 
he riches of the persons that consume the same. For what 
on is there, that he which laboureth much, and sparing the fruits 
is labour, consumeth little, should be more charged, then he 
living idlely, getteth little, and spendeth all he gets; seeing 
one hath no more protection from the Common-wealth, then 
other ! But when the Impositions, are layd upon those things 
h men consume, every man payeth Equally for what he useth; 
is tile Common-wealth defrauded, by the luxurious waste of 
itemen. 

id whereas many men, by accident unevitable, become unable 
ftintam themselves by their labour; they ought not to be left 
» Qiarity of private persons; but to be provided for, (as far- 
. SS the necessities of Nature require, by the Lawes of the 
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Conunon-wealtiu For ^ ^^charitablenesse in any man, to 
neglect the impotent; so it ^ in the Soveraign of a Common-wealth, 
to expose them to the hazard cn such uncertain Charity. 

But for such as have strong bodies, the case is otherwise: they are 
to be forced to work ; and to avoyd the excuse of not finding employ- 
ment, there ought to be such Lawes, as may encourage all manner of 
Arts; as Navigation, Agriculture, Pishing, and all manner of Mani- 
facture that requires labour. The multitude of poor, and yet strong 
people still encreasing, they are to be transplanted into Countries 
not sufficiently inhabited: where neverthelesse, they are not to 
exterminate those they find there; but constrain them to inhabit 
closer together, and not range a great deal of ground, to snatch 
w'hat they find; but to court each little Plot with art and labour, 
to give them their sustenance in due season. And when all the world 
is overcharged with Inhabitants, then the last remedy of all is Warre; 
which provideth for every man, by Victory, or Death. 

To the care of the Soveraign, belongeth the making of Good 
Lawes. But what is a good Law ? By a Good Law, I mean not a 
Just Law: for no Law can be Unjust. The Law is made by the 
Soveraign Power, and all that is done by such Power, is warranted, 
and owned by every one of the people ; and that which every man will 
have so, no man can say in unjust. It is in the Lawes of a Common- 
wealth, as in the Lawes of Gaming: whatsoever the Gamesters all 
afree on, is Injustice to none of them. A good Law is that, which 
Ls Need/uUf for the Good of the P eople, and withaU PerspiciLous. 

For the use of Lawes, (which are but Rules Authorised) is not to 
bind the People from all Voluntary actions; but to direct and keep 
them in such a motion, as not to hurt themselves by their own 
impetuous desires, rashnesse, or indiscretion; as Hedges are set, 
not to stop Travellers, but to keep them in the way. And therefore 
a Law that is not Needful, havmg not the true End of a Law, is not 
Good A Law may be conceived to be Good, when it is for the 
benefit of the Soveraign; though it be not Necessary for the People; 
but it is not so. For the good of the Soveraign and People, cannot 
be separated It is a weak Soveraign, that has weak Subjects; 
and a weak People, whose Soveraign wanteth Power to rule them at 
his win. Unnecessary Lawes are not good Lawes; but trapps for 
Mony: which where the right of Soveraign Power is ackno winged, 
are superfluous; and where it is not acknowledged, unsufficient to 
defend the People. 

The Perspicuity, consisteth not so much in the words of the Law 
it selfe, as in a Declaration of the Causes, and Motives, for which it 
was made. That is it, that shewes us the meaning of the Legislator ; 
and the meaning of the Legislator known, the Law is more easily 
understood by few, than many words. For aU words, are subject 
to ambiguity; and therefore multiplication of words in the body of 
the Law, is multiplication of ambiguity: Besides it seems to imply, 
(by too much diligence,) that whosoever can evade the words, is 
without the compasse of the Law. And this is a cause of many 
H 
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mmecessary Processes. For when I consider how short were the 
Lawes of antient times; and how they grew by degrees still longer; 
me thinks I see a contention between the Penners, and Pleaders of 
the Law; the former seeking to circumscribe the later; and the 
later to evade their circumscriptions; and that the Pleaders have 
got the Victory. It belongeth therefore to the Office of a Legklator, 
(such as is in all Common-wealths the Supreme Representative, be 
it one Man, or an Assembly,) to make the reason Perspicuous, why 
the Law was made; and the Body of the Law it seLfe, as short, but 
in as proper, and significant termes, as may be. 

It belongeth also to the Office of the ^veraign, to make a right 
application of Punishments, and Rewards. And seeing the end of 
punishing is not revenge, and discharge of choler; but correction, 
either of the offender, or of others by ids example; the severest 
Punishments are to be inflicted for those Crimes, that are of most 
Danger to the Publique; such as are those which proceed from 
malice to the Government established; those that spring from 
contempt of Justice; those that provoke Indignation in the Multi- 
tude; and those, which unpunished, seem Authorised, as when 
they are committed by Sonnes, Servants, or Favorites of men in 
Authority: For Indignation carrieth men, not onely against the 
Actors, and Authors of Injustice; but against all Power that is 
likely to protect them; as in the case of Targuin; when for the 
Insolent act of one of his Sonnes, he was driven out of Eome, and the 
Monarchy it selfe dissolved. But Crimes of Infirmity; such as 
are those which proceed from great provocation, from great fear, 
great need, or from ignorance whether the Fact be a great Crime, 
or not, there is place many times for Lenity, without prejudice to 
the CJommon- wealth; and Lenity when there is such place for it, is 
required by the Law of Nature. The Punishment of the Leaders, 
and teachers in a Commotion; not the poore seduced People, when 
they are punished, can profit the (k)mmon-wealth by their example. 
To be severe to the People, is to punish that ignorance, which may 
in great part be imputed to the Soveraign, whose fault it was, they 
were no better instructed. 

In like manner it belongeth to the Office, and Duty of the 
Soveraign, to apply his Rewards alwayes so, as there may arise from 
them benefit to the Common-wealth: wherein consisteth their Use, 
and End; and is then done, when they that have well served the 
Common-wealth, aje with as little expence of the Common Treasure, 
as is possible, so weU recompenced, as others thereby may be 
encouraged, both to serve the same as faithfully as they can, and to 
study the arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. To 
buy with Mony, or Preferment, from a Popular ambitious Subject^ 
to be quiet, and desist from making all impressions in the mindes 
of the People, has nothing of the nature of Reward; (which is 
ordained not for disservice, but for service past;) nor a signe of 
Gratitude, but of Fear: nor does it tend to the Benefit, but tjo the 
Dammage of the Publique. It is a contention with Ambition, 
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like that of Hercules with the Monster Hydray which haring many 
heads, for every one that was vanquished, there grew up three. For 
in like manner, when the stubbomnesse of one Popular man, is 
overcome with Reward, there arise many more (by the Example) 
that do the same Mischief e, in hope of like Benefit: and as 
all sorts of Manifacture, so alsd Malice encreaseth by being 
vendible. And though sometimes a Civill warre, may be dif- 
ferred, by such wayes as that, yet the danger growes still the greater, 
and the Publique ruine more assured. It is therefore against the 
Duty of the Soveraign, to whom the Publique Safety is committed, 
to Reward those that aspire to greatnesse by disturbing the Peace of 
their Country, and not rather to oppose the beginnings ot such men, 
with a little danger, than after a longer time with greater. 

Another Businesse of the Soveraign, is to choose good Counsel- 
lours ; I mean such, whose advice he is to take in the Government 
of the Common-wealth. For this word Counsel!, CoTLsilium, 
corrupted from Considium, is of a large signification, and compre- 
hendeth all Assemblies of men that sit together, not onely to 
deliberate what is to be done hereafter, but also to judge of Facts 
past, and of Law for the present. I take it here in the first sense 
onely: And in this sense, there is no choyce of Counsel!, neither in a 
Democracy, nor Aristocracy; because the persons Counselling are 
members of the person Counselled. The choyce of Counsellours 
therefore is proper to Monarchy; In which, the Soveraign that 
endeavoureth not to make choyce of those, that in every kind are 
the most able, dischargeth not his Office as he ought to do. The 
most able Counsellours, are they that have least hope of benefit 
by giving evill Counsell, and most knowledge of those things that 
conduce to the Peace, and Defence of the Common-wealth. It is a 
hard matter to know who expecteth benefit from publique troubles; 
but the signes that guide to a just suspicion, is the soothing of the 
people in their unreasonable, or irremediable grievances, by men 
whose estates are not sufficient to discharge their accustomed 
expences, and may easily be observed by any one whom it concerns 
to know it. But to know, who has most knowledge of the Publique 
affaires, is yet harder; and they that know them, need them a great 
deale the lesse. For to know, who knowes the Rules almost of any 
Art, is a great degree of the knowledge of the same Art; because 
no man can be assured of the truth of anothers Rules, but he that is 
first taught to understand them. But the best signes of Knowledge 
of any Art, are, much conversing in it, and constant good effects 
of it. Good Counsel! comes not by Lot, nor by Inheritance; and 
therefore there is no more reason to expect good Advice from the 
rich, or noble, in matter of State, than in delineating the dimensions 
of a fortresse; unlessfe we shall think there needs no method in the 
study of the Politiques, (as there does in the study of Geometry,) 
but onely to be lookers on; which is not so. For the Politiques is 
the harder study of the two. Whereas in these parts of Europe, 
it hath been taken for a Right of certain persons, to have place in 
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the highest CoimceU of State by Inheritance; it is derived from the 
Conquests of the antient Germans; wherein many absolute Lords 
joyning together to conquer other Nations, would not enter in to 
the Confederacy, without such Priviledges, as might be marks of 
diSerence in time following, between their Posterity, and the 
Posterity of their Subjects; which Priviledges being inconsistent 
with the Soveraign Power, by the favour of the Soveraign, they may 
seem to keep; but contending for them as their Right, they must 
needs by degrees let them go, and have at last no further honour, 
then adhsereth naturally to their abilities. 

And how able soever be the Counsellours in any affaire, the benfit 
of their Counsel! is greater, when they give every one his Advice, 
and the reasons of it apart, than when they do it in an Assembly, 
by way of Orations; and when they have praemeditated, than when 
they speak on the sudden; both because they have more time, to 
survey the consequences of action; and are lesse subject to be 
carried away to contradiction, through Envy, Emulation, or other 
Passions arising from the difference of opinion. 

The best CounseU, in those things that concern not other Nations, 
but onely the ease, and benefit the Subjects may enjoy, by Lawes 
that look onely inward, is to be taken from the general! informations, 
and complaints of the people of each Province, who are best 
acquaint^ with their own wants, and ought therefore, when they 
demand nothing in derogation of the essentiall Rights of Soveraigniy 
to be diligently taken notice of. Por without those Essentiall 
Rights, (as I have often before said,) the Common-wealth cannot at 
all subsist 

A Commander of an Army in chiefe, if he be not Popular, shall 
not be beloved, nor feared as he ought to be by his Army; and 
consequently cannot performe that office with good successe. He 
must therefore be Industrious, Valiant, Affable, Liberall, and 
Fortunate, that he may gain an opinion both of sufficiency, and of 
loving his Souldiers. This is Popularity, and breeds in the Souldiers 
both desire, and courage, to recommend themselves to his favour; 
and protects the severity of the Generali, in punishing (when need 
is) the Mutinous, or negligent Souldiers. But this love of 
Souldiers, (if caution be not given of the Commanders fidelity,) 
is a dangerous thing to Soveraign Power; especially when it is in 
the hands of an Assembly not popular. It belongeth therefore to 
the safety of the People, both that they be good Conductors, and 
faithful Subjects, to whom the Soveraign Commits his Armies. 

But when the Soveraign himself e is Popular; that is, reverenced 
and beloved of his People, there is no danger at aU from the Popu- 
larity of a Subject. For Souldiers are never so generally unjust, 
as to side with theic Captain; though they love him, against their 
Soveraign, when they love not onely his Person, but also his Cause. 
And therefore those, who by violence have at any time suppressed 
the Power of thek lawful! Soveraign, before they could settle them- 
selves in his place, have been alwayes put to the trouble of contriving 
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their Titles, to save the People from the shame of receiving them. 
To have a known Right to Soveraign Power, is so popular a quality, 
as he that has it needs no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts 
of his Subjects to him, but that they see him able absolutely to 
govern his own Family: Kor, on the part of his enemies, but a 
disbanding of their Armies. For the greatest and most active part 
of Mankind, has never hetherto been well contented with the 
present. 

Concerning the Offices of one Soveraign to another, which are 
comprehended in that Law, which is commonly called the Law of 
Nations, I need not say any thing in this place; because the Law of 
Nations, and the Law of Nature, is the same thing. And every 
Soveraign hath the same Right, in procuring the safety of his People, 
that any particular man can have, in procuring the safety of his own 
Body. And the same Law, that dictateth to men that have no Civil 
Government, what they ought to do, and what to avoyd in regard of 
one another, dictateth the same to Common-wealths, that is, to the 
Consciences of Soveraign Princes, and Soveraign Assemblies; there 
being no . Court of Naturall Justice, but in the Conscience onely; 
where not Man, but God raigneth; whose Lawes, {such of them as 
oblige all Mankind,) in respect of God, as he is the Author of Nature, 
are Naturall; and in respect of the same God, as he is King 
oi Kings, are Lawes. But of the Kingdome of God, as Kin g of 
Kings, and as Fling also of a peculiar People, I shall speak in the 
rest of this discourse. 


CHAP. XXXI 

Of the EIingdome of Gob by Natubs 

That the condition of meer Nature, that is to say, of absolute 
Liberty, such as is theirs, that neither are Soveraigns, nor Subjects, 
is Anarchy, and the condition of Warre: That the Prsecepts, by 
which men are guided to avoyd that condition, are the Lawes of 
Nature; That a Common-wealth, without Soveraign Power, is but a 
word, without substance, and cannot stand; That Subjects owe to 
Soveraigns, simple Obedience, in all things, wherein their obedience 
is not repugnant to the Lawes of God, I have sufficiently proved, in 
that which I have already written. There wants onely, for the 
entire knowledge of CiviH duty, to know what are those I^awes of 
God. For without that, a man knows not, when he is commanded 
any thing by the Civil! Power, whether it be contrary to the Law of 
God^ or not; and so, either by too much civill obedience, offends the 
Divine Majesty, or through feare of offending God, transgresses 
the commandements of the Common-wealth. To avoyd both these 
Rocks, it is necessary to know what are the Lawes Divine. And 
seeing the knowledge of aH Law, dependeth on the knowledge of 
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the Soveraign Power; I shall say something in that which followeth, 
of the KxN'GDOiiB OF God. 

God is Khig, let the Earth rejoyce^ saith the Psalmist. And again, 
God is King though the Naiions he angry, and he that sitteth on the 
Cherubircs, though the earth he moved. Whether men will or not, thej^ 
must be subject alwayes to the Divine Power. By denjnng the 
Existence, or Providence of God, men may shake off their Ease, 
but not their Yoke. But to call this Power of God, which extendeth 
it seife not onely to Man, but also to Beasts, and Plants, and Bodies 
inanimate, by the name of Kingdome, is but a metaphoricall use of 
the word. For he onely is properly said to Raigne, that governs 
his Subjects, by his Word, and by promise of Rewards to 
those that obey it, and by threatning them with Punishment 
that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the Kingdome of God, are 
not Bodies Inanimate, nor creatures Irrationall ; because they under- 
stand no Precepts as his: Nor Atheists; nor they that believe not 
that God has any care of the actions of mankind ; because they 
acknowledge no Word for his, nor have hope of his rewards, or fear 
of his threatnings. They therefore that believe there is a God that 
govemeth the world, and hath given Prascepts, and propounded 
Rewards, and Punishments to Mankind, are Gods Subjects; all 
the rest, are to be understood as Enemies. 

To rule by Words, requires that such Words be manifestly made 
known; for else they are no Lawes: For to the nature of Lawes 
belongeth a suJBScient, and clear Promulgation, such as may take 
away the excuse of Ignorance; which in the Lawes of men is but 
of one onely kind, and that is, Proclamation, or Promulgation by 
the voyce of man. But God declareth his Lawes three wayes; 
by the Dictates of NaturaU Reason, by Revelation, and by the Voyce 
of some man, to whom by the operation of Miracles, he procureth 
credit with the rest. From hence there ariseth a triple Word of 
God, Rational, Sensible, and Prophetique : to which Correspondeth 
a triple Hearing; Right Reason, Sense SupemaiuraU, and Faith. 
As for Sense Supematurall, which consisteth in Revelation, or 
Inspiration, there have not been any Universal! Lawes so given, 
because God speaketh not in that manner, but to particular persons, 
and to divers men divers things. 

From the difference between the other two kinds of Gods Word, 
Rationall, and Prophetique, there may be attributed to God, a two- 
fold Kingdome, Natural!, and Prophetique: Naturall, wherein he 
govemeth as many of Mankind as acknowledge his Providence, by 
the naturall Dictates of Right Reason; And Prophetique, wherein 
having chosen out one peculiar Nation (the Jewes) for his Subjects, 
he governed them, and none but them, not onely by naturall Reason, 
but by Positive Lawes, which he gave them by the mouths of his 
holy Frophets. Of the Naturall Kmgdome of God I intend to speak 
in this Chapter. 

The Right of Nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and 
punished! those that break his Lawes, is to be derived not from his 
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Creating tliem, as if he required obedience, as of Gratitude for his 
benefits; but from his Irresistible Power. I have formerly shewn, 
how the Soveraign Right ariseth from Pact: To shew how the same 
Right may arise from Nature, requires no more, but to shew in what 
case it is never taken away. Seeing all men by Nature had Right 
to x411 things, they had Right every one to reigne over all the rest. 
But because this Right could not be obtained by force, it concerned 
the safety of every one, laying by that Right, to set up men (with 
Soveraign Authority) by common consent, to i^e and defend them: 
whereas if there had been any man of Power Irresistible; there had 
been no reason, why he should not by that Power have ruled, and 
defended both him self e, and them, according to his own discretion. 
To those therefore whose Power is irresistible, the dominion of aU 
men adheereth naturally by their excellence of Power; and conse- 
quently it is from that Power, that the Kingdome over men, and the 
Right of afflicting men at his pleasure, belongeth Naturally to God 
Almighty; not as Creator, and Gracious; but as Omnipotent. 
And though Punishment be due for Sinne onely, because by that 
word is understood Affliction for Sinne; yet the Right of Afflicting, 
is not alwayes derived from mens Sinne, but from Gods Power. 

This question, Why Evill men of tern Prosper ^ and Good men suffer 
Adversity^ has been much disputed by the Antient, and is the same 
• with this of ours, by what Righi God dispenseth the Prosperities and 
Adversities of this life; and is of that difficulty, as it hath shaken 
the faith, not onely of the Vulgar, but of Philosophers, and which 
is more, of the Saints, concerning the Divine Providence. How 
Good (saith David) is the God of Israel to those that are Upright in 
Heart ; and yet my feet were almost gone, my tradeings had weU-nigh 
slipt ; for I was grieved at the Wicked, when 1 saw the Ungodly in 
such Prosperity. And Job, how earnestly does he expostulate with 
God, for the many Afflictions he suffered, notwithstanding his 
Righteousnesse ? This question in the case of Job, is decided by God 
himselfe, not by arguments derived from Job^s Sinne, but his owm 
Power. For whereas the friends of Job drew their arguments from 
his Affliction to his Sinne, and he defended himselfe by the conscience 
of his Innocence, God himselfe taketh up the matter, and having 
justified the Affliction by arguments drawn from ids Power, such 
£ts this. Where wast thou when I layd the foundations of the earth, 
and the like, both approved JoWs Innocence, and reproved the 
Erroneous doctrine of his friends. Conformable to this doctrine 
is the sentence of our Saviour, concerning the man that was bom 
Blind, in these words. Neither hath this man sinned, nor his fathers ; 
hut that the works of God might be made manifest in him. And though 
it be said, Thai Death enired into the world by sinne, (by which is 
meant that if Adam had never sinned, he had never dyed, that is, 
never suffered any separation of his souie from his body,) it follows 
not thence, that God could not justly have Afflicted him, though 
he had not Sinned, as well as he afflicteth other living creatures, 
that cannot sinne. 
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Having spoken of ilie Bight of Gods Soveraignty, as grounded 
onely on Nature; we are to consider next, what are the Divine 
Lawes, or Dictat^ of Naturall Beason; which Lawes concern either 
the natural! Duties of one man to another, or the Honour naturally 
due to our Divine Soveraign. The first are the same Lawes of 
Nature, of which I have spoken already in the 14. and 15. Chapters 
of this Treatise; namely, Equity, Justice, Mercy, Humility, and the 
rest of the Morall Vertues. It remaineth therefore that we consider, 
what Praecepts are dictated to men, by their Natural! Beason onely, 
without other word of God, touching the Honour and Worship of 
the Divine Majesty. 

Honour consisteth in the inward thought, and opinion of the 
Power, and Goodnesse of another: and therefore to Honour God, is 
to think as Highly of his Power and Goodnesse, as is possible. j4nd 
of that opinion, the extemall signes appearing in the Words, and 
Actions of men, are called Worships which is one part of that 
which the Latines understand by the word CuUtLs: For Cultm 
signifieth properly, and constantly, that labour which a man bestowes 
on any thing, with a purpose to make benefit by it. Now those 
things whereof we make benefit, are either subject to us, and the 
profit they yeeld, followeth the labour we bestow upon them, as 
a naturall effect; or they are not subject to us, but answer our 
labour, according to their own Wills. In the first sense the labour 
bestowed on the Earth, is called CvUure; and the education of 
Children a Culture of their mindes. In the second sense, where 
mens wills are to be wrought to our purpose, not by Force, but by 
Compleasance, it signifieth as much as Courting, that is, a winning 
of favour by good of&ces; as by praises, by acknowledging their 
Power, and by whatsoever is pleasing to them from whom we look 
for any benefit. And this is properly Worship: in which sense 
Puhlicola, is understood for a Worshipper of the People; and Cultus 
Deif for the Worship of God. 

JYom mtemaU Honour, consisting in the opinion of Power and 
Gk)odnesse, arise three Passions; Love, which hath reference to 
Goodnesse; and Hope, and Fear, that relate to Power: And three 
parts of extemall worship; Praise, Magnifying, and Blessing: The 
subject of Praise, being Goodnesse; the subject of Magnifying, and 
Blessing, being Power, and the effect thereof Felicity. Praise, and 
Magnff^g are signified both by Words, and Actions: By Words, 
when we say a man is Good, or Great: By Actions, when w© thank 
him for his Bounty, and obey his Power. The opinion of the 
Kappinesse of another, can onely be expressed by words. 

There be some signes of Honour, (both in Attributes and Actions,) 
that be Naturally so; as amongst Attributes, Good, Just, Liber aM, 
and the like; and amongst Actions, Prayers, jhanlcs, and Obedience, 
Others are so by Institution, or Custome of men; and in some times 
and places are Honourable; in others Dishonourable; in others 
Indifferent: such as are the Gestures in Salutation, Prayer, and 
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Thanksgiving, in different tunes and places, differently used. The 
former is Naiurall; the later Arbitrary Worship. 

And of Arbitrary Worship, there bee two differences: For 
sometimes it is a Command^, sometimes Voluntary Worship: 
Commanded, when it is such as hee requireth, who is Worshipp^: 
Free, when it is such as the Worshipper thinks fit. When it is 
Commanded, not the words, or gesture, but the obedience is the 
Worship. But when Free, the Worship consists in the opinion of 
the beholders: for if to them the words, or actions by which we 
intend honour, seem ridiculous, and tending to contumely; they 
are no Worship; because no signes of Honour; and no signes of 
Honour; because a signe is not a signe to him that giveth it, but to 
bim to whom it is made ; that is, to the spectator. 

Again, there is a PMique, and a Private Worship. Publique, 
is the Worship that a Common -wealth performeth, as one Person. 
Private, is that which a Private person exhibiteth. Publique, in 
respect of the whole Common -wealth, is Free; but in respect of 
Particular men it is not so. Private, is in secret Free; but in the 
sight of the multitude, it is never without some Restraint, either 
from the Lawes, or from the Opinion of men; which is contrary to 
the nature of Liberty. 

The End of Worship amongst men, is Power. For where a man 
seeth another worshipped, he supposeth him powerful!, and is the 
readier to obey him; which makes his Power greater. But God has 
no Ends: the worship we do him, proceeds from our duty, and is 
directed according to our capacity, by those rules of Honour, that 
Reason diotateth to be done by the w^ to the more potent men, in 
hope of benefit, for fear of dammage, or in thankfulnesse for good 
already received from them 

That we may know what worship of God is taught us by the l^t 
of Nature, I wiU begin with his Attributes. Where, First, it is 
manifest, we ought to attribute to him Existence: For no man can 
have the will to honour that, which he thinks not to have any 
Beeing. 

Secondly, that those Phibsophers, who sayd the World, or the 
Soule of the World was God, spake unworthily of him; and denyed 
his Existence: For by God, is understood the cause of the World; 
and to say the World is God, is to say, there is no cause of it, that 
is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the World was not Created, but Etemall, 
(seeing that which is Etemall has no cause,) is to deny there is a 
God. 

Fourthly, that they who attributing (as they think) Ease to God, 
take from bim the care of Man-kind; take from him his Honour: 
for it takes away mens love, and fear of him; which is the root of 
Honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signifie Greatnesse, and Power; 
to say he is Finite^ is not to Honour him: For it is not a signe of the 
Will to Honour God, to attribute to him lesse than we can; and 
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Finite, is leeee than we can; because to Finite, it is easie to adde 
more. 

Therefore to attribute Figure to him, is not Honour; for all 
Figure is Finite: 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or have an Idea of him in our 
mind: for whatsoever we conceive is Finite; 

Nor to attribute to him Parts, or Totality; which are the 
Attributes oneiy of things Finite: 

Nor to say he is in this, or that Place: for whatsoever is in Place, 
is bounded, and Finite: 

Nor that he is Moved, or ResteiJi: for both these Attributes ascribe 
to him Place: 

Nor that there be more Gods than one; because it implies them 
aU Finite: for there cannot be more than one Infinite; 

Nor to ascribe to him (unlesse Metaphorically, meaning not the 
Passion, but the Effect) Passions that partake of Grief e; as Repent- 
ance, Anger, Mercy: or of Want; as Appetite, Hope, Desire; or 
of any Passive faculty: For Passion, is Power limited by somewhat 
else. 

And therefore when we ascribe to God a Will, it is not to be 
understood, as that of Man, for a Rationall Appetite; but as the 
Power, by which he effecteth every thing. 

Likewise when we attribute to him SigM, and other acts of Sense; 
as also Knowledge, and Understanding; which in us is nothing else, 
but a tumult of the mind, raised by extemall things that presse 
the organicall parts of mans body: For there is no such thing in 
God; and being things that depend on naturall causes, cannot be 
attributed to him. 

Hee that will attribute to God, nothing but what is warranted by 
naturall Reason, must either use such Negative Attributes, as 
Infinite, MernaU, Incomprehensible; or Superlatives, as Most High, 
most Greed, and the like; or Indefinite, as Good, Juot, Holy, Creator; 
and in such sense, as if he meant not to declare what he is, (for that 
were to circumscribe him within the limits of our Fancy,) but how 
much wee admire him, and how ready we would be to obey him; 
which is a eigne of Humi li ty, and of a Will to honour him as much 
as we can: For there is but one Name to signifie our Conception of 
his Nature, and that is, I am: and but one Name of his Relation to 
us, and that is God; in which is contained Father, King, and Lord. 

Concerning the actions of Divine Worship, it is a most generall 
Precept of Reason, that they be signes of the Intention to Honour 
God; such as are. First, Prayers: For not the Carvers, when they 
made Images, were thought to make them Gods; but the People 
that Prayed to them. 

Secondly, Thanksgiving; which differeth from Prayer in Divine 
Worship, no otherwise, lian that Prayers precede, and Thanks 
succeed the benefit; the end both of the one, and the other, being 
to acknowledge God, for Author of all benefits, as well past, as 
future. 
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Thirdly, Gifts; that is to say. Sacrifices^ and Ohlatioyis, (if they be 
of the best,) are signes of Honour: for they are Thanksgivings. 

Fourthly, iVot to swear by any hut God, is naturally a signe 
of Honour: for it is a confession that God onely knoweth the heart; 
and that no mans wit, or strength can protect a man against Gods 
vengeance on the perjured. 

Fifthly, it is a part of Rational! Worship, to speak Considerately 
of God; for it argues a Fear of him, and Fear, is a confession of his 
Power. Hence foUoweth, That the name of God is not to be used 
rashly, and to no purpose; for that is as much, as in Vain: And it 
is to no purpose unlesse it be by way of Oath, and by order of the 
Common- wealth, to make Judgements certain; or between Common- 
wealths, to avoyd Warre. And that disputing of Gods nature is 
contrary to his Honour: For it is supposed, that in this naturall 
Knngdome of God, there is no other way to know any thing, but by 
naturall Reason; that is, from the Principles of naturall Science; 
which are so farre from teaching us any thing of Gods nature, as 
they cannot teach us our own nature, nor the nature of the smallest 
creature living. And therefore, when men out of the Priaciples of 
naturall Reason, dispute of the Attributes of God, they but dis- 
honour him: For in the Attributes which we give to God, we are 
not to consider the signification of Philosophical! Truth; but the 
signification of Pious Intention, to do him the greatest Honour we 
are able. From the want of which consideration, have proceeded 
the volumes of disputation about the nature of God, that tend not 
to his Honour, but to the honour of our own wits, and learning; 
and are nothing else but inconsiderate, and vain abuses of his 
Sacred Name. 

Sixthly, in Prayers, Thanksgiving, Offerings, and Sacrifices, it 
is a Dictate of naturall Reason, that they be every one in his kind 
the best, and most significant of Honour. As for example, that 
Prayers, and Thanksgiving, be made in Words and Phrases, not 
sudden, nor light, nor Plebeian ; but beautifuH, and well composed ; 
For else we do not Gk>d as much honour as we can. And therefore 
the Heathens did absurdly, to worship Images for €rods: But their 
doing it in Verse, and with Musick, both of Voyce, and Instruments, 
was reasonable. Also that the Beasts they offered in sacrifice, and 
the Gifts they offered, and their actions in Worshipping, were full 
of submission, and commemorative of benefits received, was 
according to reason, as proceeding from an intention to honour 
him. 

Seventhly, Reason directeth not onely to worship God in Secret; 
but also, and especially, in Publique, and in the sight of men: For 
without that, (that which in honour is most acceptable) the procuring 
others to honour him, is lost. 

Lastly, Obedience to his Lawes (that is, in this case to the Lawes 
of Nature,) is the greatest worship of alL For as Obedience is more 
acceptable to God than Samifice; so also to set light by his Com- 
mandements, is the greatest of all oontumelies. And these are the 
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Lawes of that Divine Worship, which naturali Eeason dictateth 
to private men. 

But seeing a Common-wealth is but one Person, it ought also to 
exhibite to God but one Worship; which then it doth, w'hen it 
commandeth it to be exhibited by Private men, Publiquely.^ And 
this is Publique Worship; the property whereof, is to be Uni forme: 
For those actions that are done differently, by different men, cannot 
be said to be a Publique Worship. And therefore, where many 
sorts of Worship be allowed, proceeding from the different Religions 
of Private men, it cannot be said there is any Publique Worship, 
nor that the Common-wealth is of any Religion at all. 

And because words (and consequently the Attributes of God) 
have their signification by agreement, and constitution of men; 
those Attributes are to be held significative of Honour, that men 
intend shall so be; and whatsoever may be done by the wills of 
particular men, where there is no Law but Reason, may be done 
by the will of the Common-wealth, by Lawes dviU. And because 
a Common-wealth hath no Will, nor makes no Lawes, but those that 
are made by the Will of him, or them that have the Soveraign Power; 
it foUoweth, that those Attributes which the Soveraign ordaineth, 
in the Worship of God, for signes of Honour, ought to be taken and 
used for such, by private men in their publique Worship. 

But because not all Actions are signes by Constitution; but some 
are Naturally signes of Honour, others of Contumely, these later 
(which are those that men are ashamed to do in the sight of them 
they reverence) cannot be made by humane power a part of Divine 
worship; nor the former (such as are decent, modest, humble 
Behaviour) ever be separated from it. But whereas there be an 
infinite number of Actions, and Gestures, of an indifferent nature; 
such of them as the Common-wealth shall ordain to be Publiquely 
and Universally in use, as signes of Honour, and part of Gods 
Worship, are to be taken and used for such by the Subjects. And 
that which is said in the Scripture, It is better to obey Chd than men, 
hath place in the kingdome of God by Pact, and not by Nature. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the Naturah Kingdome of God, 
and his NaturaU Lawes, I will adde onely to this Chapter a short 
declaration of his NaturaU Punishments. There is no action of man 
in this hfe, that is not the beginning of so long a chayn of Conse- 
quences, as no humane Providence, is high enough, to give a man a 
prospect to the end. And in this Chayn, there are linked together 
both pleasing and unpleasing events; in such manner, as he that 
wUl do any thing for his pleasure, must engage him self e to suffer 
aU the pains annexed to it; and these pains, are the NaturaU 
Punishments of those actions, which are the beginning of more 
Harme than Good. And hereby it comes to passe, that Intem- 
perance, is naturaUy punished with Diseases; Rashnesse, with 
J^lischances; Injustice, with the Violence of Enemies; Pride, with 
Ruine; Cowardise, with Oppression; Negligent government of 
Pi’inces, with Rebellion; and Rebellion, with Slaughter. For seeing 
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Punisliments are consequent to the breach of Lawes; Natural! 
Punishments must be naturally consequent to the breach of 
the Lawes of Nature; and therfore follow them as their naturall, 
not arbitrarj'^ effects. 

And thus farre concerning the Constitution, Nature, and Right of 
Soveraigns ; and concerning the Duty of Subjects, derived from the 
Principles of Naturall Reason. And now, considering how different 
this Doctrine is, from the Practise of the greatest part of the world, 
especially of these Western parts, that have received their Moral! 
learning from Rome, and Athens; and how much depth of Morall 
Philosophy is required, in them that have the Administration of the 
Soveraign Power; I am at the point of believing this my labour, as 
uselesse, as the Common- wealth of Plato; For he also is of opinion 
that it is impossible for the disorders of State, and change of Govern- 
ments by Civill Warre, ever to be taken away, till Soveraigns be 
Philosophers. But when I consider again, that the Science of 
Natural! Justice, is the onely Science necessary for Soveraigns, and 
their principall Ministers; and that they need not be charged with 
the Sciences Mathematical!, (as by Plato they are,) further, than by 
good Lawes to encourage men to the study of them; and that neither 
Plato, nor any other Philosopher hitherto, hath put into order, and 
sufficiently or probably proved all the Theoremes of Morall doctrine, 
that men may learn thereby, both how to govern, and how to obey; 
I recover some hope, that one time or other, this writing of mine, 
may fall into the hands of a Soveraign, who will consider it himselfe, 
(for it is short, and I think clear,) without the help of any interessed, 
or envious Interpreter; and by the exercise of entire Soveraignty, 
in protecting the Pubhque t^ching of it, convert this Truth of 
Speculation, into the Utility of Practice. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Of the Principles of Christian PouriQirES 

I HAVE derived the Rights of Soveraigne Power, and the duty of 
Subjects hitherto, from the Principles of Nature onely; such as 
Experience has found true, or Consent (concerning the use of words) 
has made so ; that is to say, from the nature of Men, known to us by 
Experience, and from Definitions (of such words as are Essentiail 
to all Politicall reasoning) universally agreed on. But in that 
I am next to handle, which is the Nature and Rights of a 
Christian Common-wealth, whereof there dependeth much upon 
Supematurall Revelations of the Will of God; the ground of my 
Discourse must be, not only the Naturall Word of God, but also 
the Prophetical! 

Neverthelesse, we are not to renounce our Senses, and Experience; 
nor (that which is the undoubted Word of God) our naturall 
Reason, For they are the talents which he hath put into our 
hands to negotiate, till the coming again of our blessed Saviour; 
and therefore not to be folded up in the Napkin of an Implicite 
Faith, but employed in the purchase of Justice, Peace, and true 
Religion. For though there be many things in Gods Word above 
Reason; that is to say, which cannot by naturall reason be either 
demonstrated, or confuted; yet there is nothing cpntrary to it; 
but when it seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskilfull Interpre- 
tation, or erroneous Ratiocination, 

Therefore, when any thing therein written is too hard for our 
examination, wee are bidden to captivate our imderstanding to the 
Words; and not to labour in sifting out a Piulosophicall truth by 
Logick, of such mysteries as are not comprehensible, nor fall under 
any rule of natural!- science. For it is with the mysteries of our 
Religion, as with wholsome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, 
have the vertue to cure; but chewed, are for the most part cast up 
again without effect. 

But by the Captivity of our Understanding, is not meant a Sub- 
mission of the Intelleotuall faculty, to the Opinion of any other man ; 
but of the Will to Obedience, where obedience is due. For Sense, 
Memory, Understanding, Reason, and Opinion are not in our power 
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to change; but alwaies, and necessarily such, as the things we see, 
hear, and consider suggest unto us; and therefore are not effects 
of our Will, but our Will of them. We then Captivate our Under- 
standing and Reason, when we forbear contradiction; when we so 
speak, as (by lawful! Authority) we are commanded; and when we 
live accordingly; which in sum, is Trust, and Faith reposed in him 
that speaketh, though the mind be incapable of any Notion at all 
from the words spoken. 

When God sp^k;eth to man, it must be either immediately; or 
by mediation of another man, to whom he had formerly spoken by 
himself immediately. How God speaketh to a man immediately, 
may be understood by those well enough, to whom he hath so 
spoken;, but how the same should be understood by another, is 
hard, if not impossible to know. For if a man pretend to me, that 
God hath spoken to him supematurally, and immediately, and I 
make doubt of it, I cannot easily perceive what argument he can 
produce, to oblige me to beleeve it. It is true, that if he be my 
Soveraign, he may oblige me to obedience, so, as not by act or word 
to declare I beleeve him not; but not to think any otherwise then 
my reason perswades me. But if one that hath not such authority 
over me, shall pretend the same, there is nothing that exacteth 
either beleefe, or obedience. 

For to say that God hath spoken to him in the Holy Scripture, is 
not to say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation 
of the Prophets, or of the Apostles, or of the Church, in such manner 
as he speaks to all other Christian men. To say he hath spoken to 
him in a Dream, is no more then to say he dreamed that God spake 
to him ; which is uot of force to win beleef from any man, that knows 
dreams are for the most part naturaU, and may proceed from former 
thoughts; and such dreams as that, from selfe conceit, and foolish 
arrogance, and false opinion of a mans own godlinesse, or other 
vertue, by which he t hinks he hath merited the favour of extra- 
ordinary Revelation. To say he hath seen a Vision, or heard a 
Voice, is to say, that he hath dreamed between sleeping and waking: 
for in such manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream 
for a vision, as not having well observed his own slumbering. To 
say he speaks by supematurall Inspiration, is to say he finds an 
ardent desire to speak, or some strong opinion of himseK, for which 
hee can aUedge no naturall and sufficient reason. So that though 
Gk)d Almighty can speak to a man, by Dreams, Visions, Voice, and 
Inspiration; yet he obliges no man to beleeve he hath so done to 
him that pretends it; who (being a man) may erre, and (which is 
more) may lie. 

How then can he, to whom God hath never revealed his Wil 
immediately (saving by the way of natural reason) know when he 
is to obey, or not to obey his Word, delivered by him, that sayes 
he is a Prophet ? Of 400 Prophets, of whom the IL of Israd asked 
counsel, concerning the wane he made against Eamoth GUead, only 
Micaiah was a true one. The Prophet that was sent to prophecy 
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agaiost the Altar set up by Jeroboam^ though a trae Prophet, and 
that by two miracles done in his presence appears to be a Prophet 
sent from Gkxi, was yet deceived by another old Prophet, that 
perswaded him as from the mouth of God, to eat and drink with 
him. If one Prophet deceive another, what certainty is there of 
knowing the will of God, by other way than that of Reason ? To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two marks, 
by which together, not asunder, a true Prophet is to be known. 
One is the doing of miracles; the other is the not teaching any other 
Religion that that which is already established. Asunder "(I say) 
neither of these is sufficient. If a Prophet rise amongst you^ or a 
Dreamer of dreams^ and shall pretend the doing of a miracle, and the 
miracle come to passe; if he say. Let us follow strange Gods, ^cliich 
thou hast not knovm, thou shall not hearken to him, (be. But that 
Prophet and Dreamer of dreams shall he put to death, because he hath 
spoken to you to Revolt from the Lord your God. In which words two 
things are to be observed; First, that God wil not have miracles 
alone serve for arguments, to approve the Prophets calling; but 
(as it is in the third verse) for an experiment of the constancy of our 
adherence to himseK. For the works of the Egyptian Sorcerers, 
though not so great as those of Moses, yet were great miracles. 
Secondly, that how great soever the miracle be, yet if it tend to stir 
up revolt against the King, or him that govemeth by the Enngs 
authority, he that doth such miracle, is not to be considered other- 
wise than as sent to make triaU of their allegiance. For these words, 
revolt from the Lord your God, are in this place equivalent to revolt 
from your King. For they had made God their King by pact at the 
foot of Mount Sinai; who ruled them by Moses only; for he only 
spake with God, and from time to time declared Gods Commande- 
ments to the people. In like manner after our Saviour Christ 
had made his Disciples acknowledge him for the Messiah, (that is 
to say, for Gk)ds anointed, whom the nation of the Jews daily 
expect^ for their King, but refused when he came,) he omitted not 
to advertise them of the danger of miracles. There shall arise 
(saith he) false Christs, and false Prophets, and shall doe great wonders 
andmirades, even to the seducing {if it were possible) of the very Elect. 
By which it appears, that false Ihrophets may have the power of 
miracles; yet are wee not to take their doctrin for Gods Word. 
St. Paul says further to the Galatians, that if himself, or an AngeU 
from heaven preach another Gospd to them, than he hedi preached, let 
him he accursed. That Gospel was, that Christ was Eling; so that 
aU preaching agaiost the power of the King received, in consequence 
to these words, is by St. Paul accursed. I^or his speech is addressed 
to those, who by his preaching had already received Jesus for the 
Christ, that is to say, for King of the J ews. 

And as Miracles, without preaching that Doctrine which Gkd 
hath established; so preaching the true Doctrine, without the doing 
of Miracles, is an unsufficient argument of immediate Revelation. 
For if a man that teacheth not false Doctrine, should pretend to 
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bee a Prophet without shewing any Miracle, he is never the more 
to bee regarded for his pretence, as is evident by DeuL 18. v. 21, 22. 
If thju say in thy heart. How shall we know that the Word (of the 
Prophet) is not thai which the Lord hath spoken. When the Prophet 
shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that which shall not come to 
passe, ihafs the word which the Lord hath not spoken, but the Prophet 
has spoken it out of the pride of his ovm heart, fear him not. But a 
man may here again ask. When the Prophet hath foretold a thing, 
how shal we know whether it vill come to passe or not ? For he may 
foretel it as a thing to arrive after a certain long time, longer then 
the time of mans life; or indefinitely, that it will come to passe one 
time or other: in which case this mark of a Prophet is unusefull; 
and therefore the miracles that oblige us to beleeve a Prophet, ought 
to be confirmed by an immediate, or a not long deferr’d event. 
So that it is manifest, that the teaching of the Religion which God 
hath established, and the shewing of a present Miracle, joined 
together, w^ere the only marks whereby the Scripture would have a 
true Prophet, that is to say, immediate Revelation to be acknow- 
ledged; neither of them being singly sufficient to oblige any other 
man to regard what he saith. 

Seeing therefore Miracles now cease, we have no sign left, whereby 
to acknowledge the pretended Revelations, or Inspirations of any 
private man; nor obligation to give ear to any Doctrine, farther 
than it is conformable to the Holy Scriptures, which since the time 
of our Saviour, supply the place, and sufficiently recompense the 
want of all other Prophecy; and from which, by wise and learned 
interpretation, and carefull ratiocination, all rules and precepts 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty both to God and man, with- 
out Enthusiasme, or supematurall Inspiration, may easily be 
deduced. And this Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the 
Principles of my Discourse, concerning the Rights of those that are 
the Supream Governors on earth, of Christian Common- wealths; 
and of the duty of Christian Subjects towards their Soveraigns. 
And to that end, I shall speak in the next Chapter, of the Books, 
Writers, Scope and Authority of the Bible, 


CHAP. XXXIII 

Of the Numhe/r, Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters of the 
Books of Holy ScErPTUBS 

By the Books of Holy ScBiPTirEE, are understood those, which 
ought to be the Canon, that is to say, the Rules of Christian life. 
And because all Rules of life, which men are in conscience bound to 
observe, are Laws; the question of the Scripture, is the question 
of what is Law throughout ail Christendome, both NaturaU, and 
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Civill. For though it be not determined in Scripture, what Laws 
every Christian King shall constitute in his own Dominions; yet 
it is determined what laws he shall not constitute. Seeing therefore 
I have already proved, that Soveraigns in their own Dominions are 
the sole Legislators ; those Books oidy are Canonicall, that is, Law, 
in every nation, which are established for such by the Soveraign 
Authority. It is true, that God is the Soveraign of ah Soveraigns ; 
and therefore, when he speaks to any Subject, he ought to be obeyed, 
whatsoever any earthly Potentate command to the contrary. But 
the question is not of obedience to God, but of when, and whai God 
hath said; which to Subjects that have no supematurall revelation, 
cannot be known, but by that naturall reason, which guided them, 
for the obtaining of Peace and Justice, to obey the authority of 
their several! Common-wealths; that is to say, of their lawdull 
Soveraigns. According to this obligation, I can acknowledge no 
other Books of the Old Testament, to be Holy Scripture, but those 
which have been commanded to be acknowledged for such, by the 
Authority of the Church of England. What Books these are, is 
sufficiently known, without a Catalogue of them here; and they are 
the same that are acknowledged by St. J erome, who holdeth the rest, 
namely, the WisdoTtie of Solomon, EcdeMasticus, Judith, Tobias, 
the first and the second of Maccabees, (though he had seen the first 
in Hebrew) and the third and fourth of Esdras, for Apocrypha. Of 
the Canonicall, Josephus a learned Jew, that mote in the time of 
the Emperour Domitian, reckoneth twenty tioo, making the number 
agree mth the Hebrew Alphabet. St. Jerome does the same, though 
they reckon them in different manner. For Josephus numbers five 
Books of Moses, thirteen of Prophets, that writ the History of their 
own times (which how it agrees with the Prophets writings contained 
in the Bible wee shall see hereafter), and four of Eymnes and Morall 
Precepts. But St. Jerome reckons five Books of Moses, eight of 
Prophets, and nine of other Holy writ, which he calls of Eagiographa. 
The Septuagint, who were 70. learned men of the Jews, sent for by 
Ptolemy King of Egypt, to translate the Jewish law, out of the 
Hebrew into the Greek, have left us no other for holy Scripture in 
the Greek tongue, hut the same that are received in the Church of 
England. 

As for the Books of the New Testament, they are equally acknow- 
ledged for Canon hy aU Christian Churches, and by aU Sects of 
Christians, that admit any Books at all for Canonicall 

Who were the originall writers of the several! Books of Holy 
Scripture, has not been made evident by any sufficient testimony 
of other History, (which is the only proof of matter of fact); nor 
can be hy any arguments of naturall Reason: for Reason serves only 
to convince the truth (not of fact, but) of consequence. The light 
therefore that must guide us in this question, must be that which 
is held out unto us from the Bookes themselves: And this light, 
though it shew us not the writer of every hook, yet it is not unusef ull 
to give us knoweldge of the time, wherein they were written. 
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And first, for the Pentateuch,’ \i is not argument enough that they 
were written by Moses, because they are called the five Books of 
Moses; no more than these titles, The Book of Joshua, the Book of 
Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, are arguments 
sufficient to prove, that they were written by Joshua, by the Judges, 
by Ruth, and by ihB Kings. For in titles of Books, the subject is 
marked, as often as the writer. The History of Livy, denote the 
Writer; but the History of Scanderheg, is denominated from the 
subject. We read in the last Chapter of Deuteronomie, ver. 6. 
concerning the sepulcher of Moses, that no man knoweth of his 
sepulcher to this day, that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest, that those words were written 
after his interrement. For it were a strange interpretation, to say 
Moses spake of his own sepulcher (though by Prophecy), that it 
was not found to that day, wherein he was yet living. But it may 
perhaps be alledged, that the last Chapter only, not the whole 
Pentateuch, was written by some other man, but the rest not: Let 
us therefore consider that which we find in the Book of Genesis, 
chap. 12. ver. 6. And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh, and the Canaanite was then in 
the land; which must needs bee the words of one that wrote when the 
Canaanite was not in the land; and consequently, not of Moses, 
who dyed before he came into it. Likewise Numbers 21. ver. 14. 
the Writer citeth another more ancient Book, Entituled, The Book 
of the Warres of the Lord, wherein were registred the Acts of Moses, 
at the Bed-sea, and at the brook of Amon. It is therefore suf- 
ficiently evident, that the five Books of Moses were written after 
his time, though how long after it be not so manifest. 

But though Moses did not compile those Books entirely, and in 
the form we have them; yet he wrote all that which hee is there said 
to have written: as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is 
contained, as it seemeth, in the 11 of Deuteronomie, and the follow- 
ing Chapters to the 27. which was also commanded to be written on 
stones, in their entry into the land of Canaan. And this did Moses 
himself write, and deliver to the Priests and Elders of Israel, to be 
read every seventh year to all Israel, at their assembling in the feast 
of Tabernacles. And this is that Law which God commanded, that 
their Kings (when they should have established that form of (k>vem- 
ment) should take a copy of from the Priests and Levites ; and which 
Moses commanded the Priests and Levites to lay in the side of the 
Arke; and the same which having been lost, was long time after 
found again hy HUhiah, and sent to King Josias, who causing it to 
be read to the People, renewed the Covenant between God and them. 

That the Book of Joshua was also written long after the time of 
Joshua, may be gathered out of many places of the Book it seH. 
Joshua had set up twelve stones in the middest of Jordan, for a 
monument of their passage; of which the Writer saith thus, They 
are iikere unto this day ; for unto this day, is a phrase that signifieth 
a time past, beyond the memory of man. In like manner, upon the 
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saying of the Lord, that he had rolled off from the people the 
Beproach of Egypt, the Writer saith, The place is called Gilgal UTVto 
this day, which to hare said in the time of Joshua had b^n im- 
proper. So also the name of the Valley of Achor, from the trouble 
that Achan raised in the Camp, the Writer saith, remaineth %tnto 
this day; which must needs bee therefore long after the time of 
Joshua. Arguments of this kind there be many other; as Josh, 
8.29. 13.13. 14. U. 15.63. 

The same is manifest by h’ke arguments of the Book of Judges, 
chap. 1. 21, 26. 6. 24. 10. 4. 15. 19. 17. 6. and Euth 1. 1. but especially 
Judg. 18. 30. where it is said, that Jonathan and his sonnes were Priests 
to the Tribe o/Dan, urdiU the day of the captivity of the land. 

That the Books of Samuel were also written ^ter his own time, 
there are the like arguments, 1 Sam. 5. 5. 7. 13, 15. 27. 6. & 30. 25. 
where, after David had adjudged equall part of the spoOes, to them 
that guarded the Ammunition, with them that fought, the Writer 
saith. He made it a StatiUe and an Ordinance to Israel to this day. 
Again, when David (displeased, that the Lord had slain Uzzali, 
for putting out bis hand to sustain the Ark,) called the place Perez- 
TJzzah, the Writer saith, it is called so to this day. the time therefore 
of the writing of that Book, must be long after the time of the fact; 
that is, long after the time of David. 

As for the two Books of the Kings, and the two Books of 
the Chronicles, besides the places which mention such monuments, 
as the Writer saith, remained till his own days; such as are 1 Kings 
9. 13. 9.21. 10. 12. 12. 19. 2Kings2. 22. 8. 22. 10. 27. 14. 7. 16. 6. 17. 23. 
17. 34. 17. 41. 1 Chron. 4. 41. 5. 26. It is argument sufficient they were 
written after the captivity in Babylon, that the History of them is 
continued till that time. For the Facts Begistred are alwaies more 
ancient than the Begister; and much more ancient than such Books 
as make mention of, and quote the Begister; as these Books doe 
in divers places, referring the Beader to the Ghronicies of the Kings 
of Juda, to the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, to the Books of the 
Prophet Samuel, of the Prophet Naihan, of the Prophet Ahijah; 
to the Vision of J ehdo, to the Books of the Prophet Serveiah, and of 
the Prophet Addo. 

The Books of Esdras and Nehemiah were written certainly after 
their return from captivity; because their return, the re-edification 
of the walls and houses of J erusalem, the renovation of the Covenant, 
and ordination of their poHcy are tjaerein contained. 

The History of Queen Esther is of the tune of the Captivily; and 
therefore the Writer must have been of the same time, or after it. 

The Book of Job hath no mark in it of the time wherein it was 
written: and though it appear sufficiently (Ezekiel 14 14. ajid Janies 
5. 11.) that he was no fain^ person; yet the Book it self seemeth not 
to be a Bdstory, but a Treatise concerning a question m ancient time 
much disputed, why wicked men have often prospered vn this tporld, 
and good men have been afflicted; and it is the more probable, because 
from the beginning, to the third verse of the third chapter, where 
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the complaint of Job beginneth, the Hebrew is (as St. J erome testifies) 
in prose; and from thence to the sist verse of the last chapter in 
Hexameter Verses; and the rest of that chapter again in prose. So 
that the dispute is all in verse; and the prose is added, but as a 
Preface in the beginning, and an Epilogue m the end. But Verse 
is no usuail stile of such, as either are themselves m great pain, as 
Job; or of such as come to comfort them, as his friends; but in 
Philosophy, especially morall Philosophy, in ancient time frequent. 

The Psalmes were written the most part by David, for the use of 
the Quire. To these are added some Songs of Moses, and other holy 
men ; and some of them after the return from the Captivity, as the 
137. and the 126. whereby it is manifest that the Psalter -was com- 
piled, and put into the form it now hath, after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, 

The Proverbs, being a Collection of wise and godly Sayings, partly 
of Solomon, partly of Agur the son of J aheji, and partly of the Mother 
of King Lemuel, cannot probably be thought to have been collected 
by Solomon, rather then by Agur, or the Mother of Lemuel; and that, 
though the sentences be theirs, yet the collection or compiling them 
into this one Book, was the work of some other godly man, that lived 
after them aU. 

The Books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was 
not Solomons, except it be the Titles, or Inscriptions. For The 
Words of the Preacher, the Son 0 / David, King in Jerusalem; and, 
The Song of Songs, which is Solomon's, seem to have been made for 
distinctions sake, then, when the Books of Scripture were gather^ 
into one body of the Law; to the end, that not the Doctrine only, 
but the Authors also might be extant. 

Of the Prophets, the most ancient, are Sophoniah, Jonas, Amos, 
Eosea,Asaiah and Michaiah, who lived in the time of Amaziah, 
and Azariah, otherwise Ozias, Kings of Judah, But the Book of 
Jonas is not properly a Register of his Prophecy, (for that is con- 
tained in these few words. Fourty dayes and Ninivy shall be destroyed,) 
but a History or Narration of his frowardnesse and disputing Gods 
commandements; so that there is small probability he should be the 
Author, seeing he is the subject of it. But the Book of Amos is his 
Prophecy. 

J eremiah, Abdias, Nahum, and Habahkuh prophecyed in the time 
of Josiah, 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Aggeus, and Zacharias, in the Captivity. 

When Jod and Malachi prophecyed, is not evident by their Writ- 
ings. But considering the Inscriptions, or Titles of their Books, 
it is manifest enough, fiiat the whole Scripture of the Old Testament, 
was set forth in the form we have it, ^ter the return of the Jews 
from their Captivity in Babylon, and before the time of Ptolemoeus 
Philaddphus, that caused it to bee translated into Greek by seventy 
men, which were sent him out of Judea for that purpose. And if 
the Books of Apocrypha (which are recommended to us by the 
Church, though not for Canonical!, yet for profitable Books for our 
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instraction) may in this point be credited, the Scripture was set 
forth in the form wee have it in, by Esdras; as may appear by that 
which he himself saith, in the second book, chapt. 14. verse 21, 22, 
&c. where speaking to God, he saith thus. Thy law is burnt ; therefore 
no man knoweth the things which thou hast done, •or the works that are 
to begin. But if I have found Grace before thee, send down the holy 
Spirit into me, and I shall write all that hath been done in the world, 
since the beyinning, which were written in thy Law, that men may find 
thy path, and that they which will live in the later days, may live. 
And verse 45. And it came to passe when the forty dayes were fulfilled, 
that the Highest spake, saying. The first that thou hast written, publish 
openly, that the worthy and unworthy may read it ; but keep the seventy 
last, that thou mayst deliver them ondy to such as he wise among the 
people. And thus much concerning the time of the writing of the 
Bookes of the Old Testament. 

The Writers of the New Testament lived all in lesse then an age 
after Qirists Ascension, and had all of them seen our Saviour, or 
been his Disciples, except St. Paul, and St. Luke; and consequently 
whatsoever was written by them, is as ancient as the time of the 
Apostles. But the time wherein the Books of the New Testament 
were received, and acknowledged by the Church to be of their 
writing, is not altogether so ancient. For, as the Bookes of the Old 
Testament are derived to us, from no higher time then that of 
Esdras, who by the direction of Gods Spuit retrived them, when they 
were lost: Those of the New Testament, of which the copies were not 
many, nor could easily be all in any one private mans hand, cannot 
bee derived from a higher time, than that wherein the Govemours of 
the Church collected, approved, and recommended them to us, as the 
writings of those Apostles and Disciples; under whose names they 
go. The first enumeration of all the Bookes, both of the Old and 
New Testament, is in the Canons of the Apostles, supposed to be 
collected by Clement the first (after St. Peter) Bishop of Rome. But 
because that is but supposed, and by many questioned, the Councell 
of Laodicea is the first we know, that recommended the Bible to the 
then Christian (^lurches, for the Writings of the Prophets and 
Apostles: and this Councell was held in the 364. yeer after Christ. 
At which time, though ambition had so far prevailed on the great 
Doctors of the Church, as no more to esteem Emperours, though 
Christian, for the Shepherds of the people, but for Sheep; and 
Emperours not Christian, for Wolves; and endeavoured to passe 
their Doctrine, not for Counsell, and Information, as Preachers; 
but for Laws, as absolute Govemours; and thought such frauds as 
tended to make the people the more obedient to Christian Doctrine, 
to be pious; yet I am perswaded they did not therefore falsifie the 
Scriptures, though the copies of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, were in the hands only of the Ecclesiasticks ; because if they 
had had an intention so to doe, they would surely have made them 
more favorable to their power over Christian Princes, and 
CiviH Soveraignty, than they are. I see not therefore any reason 
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to doubt, but that the Old, and New Testament, as we have them 
now, are the true Registers of those things, which were done and 
said by the Prophets, and Apostles. And so perhaps are some 
of those Books which are called Apocrypha, if left out of the Canon, 
not for ineonformiiy of Doctrine with the rest, but only because 
they are not found in the Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia 
by Alexander the Great, there were few learned Jews, that were not 
perfect in the Greek tongue. For the seventy Interpreters that 
converted the Bible into Greek, were aU of them Hebrews; and 
we have extant the works of Philo and Josephus both Jews, written 
by them eloquently in Greek. But it is not the Writer, but the 
authority of the Church, that maketh a Book Canonicall. And 
although these Books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest 
the Writers were aU indued with one and the same Spirit, in that they 
conspire to one and the same end, which is the setting forth of the 
Rights of the Elingdome of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
For the Book of Genesis, deriveth the Genealogy of Gk>ds people, 
from the creation of the World, to the going into Egypt: the other 
four Books of Moses, contain the Election of God for their King, 
and the Laws which hee prescribed for their Government: The 
Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul, 
describe the acts of Gods people, till the time they cast oS Gods 
yoke, and called for a King, after the manner of their neighbour 
nations: The rest of the History of the Old Testament, derives the 
succession of the line of David, to the Captivity, out of which line 
was to spring the restorer of the Kingdoms of God, even our blessed 
Saviour God the Son, whose coming was foretold in the Bookes of 
the Prophets, after whom the Evangelists writt his life, and actions, 
and his claim to the Kingdoms, whilst he lived on earth: and lastly, 
the Acts, and Epistles of the Apostles, declare the coming of God, 
the Holy Ghost, and the Authority he left with them, and their 
successors, for the direction of the Jews, and for the invitation of 
the Gentiles. In sum me, the Histories and the Prophecies of the 
old Testament, and the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament, 
have had one and the same scope, to convert men to the obedience 
of God; 1. in Moses, and the Priests; 2. in the man Christ; and 
3. in the Apostles and the successors to Apostolicall power. For 
these three at several times did represent the person of God; Moses, 
and his successors the High Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old 
Testament: Christ himself, in the time he lived on earth: and the 
Apostles, and their successors, from the day of Pentecost (when 
the Holy Ghost descended on them) to this day. 

It is a question much disputed between the divers sects of Christian 
Religion, From whence the Scriptures derive their Authority; which 
question also propounded sometime in other terms, as. How wee 
Jsnmo them^ to be the Ward of God, or, Why we hdeeve them to he so i 
And the difficulty of resolving it, ariseth chiefly from the improper- 
nesse of the words wherein the question it self is couched. For it 
is beleeved on all hands, that the first and origiaall Authcrr of them is 
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God; and consequently the qu^tion disputed, is not that. Again, 
it is manifest, that none can know they are Gods Word, (though all 
true Christians beleeve it,) but those to whom God himself hath 
revealed it supematurally ; and therefore the question is not rightly 
moved, of our Knowledge of it. Lastly, when the question is pro- 
pounded of our Beleefe; because some are moved. to beleeve for one, 
and others for other reasons, there can be rendred no one general! 
answer for them alL The question truly stated is. By what A vthoriiy 
they are made Law, 

As far as they differ not from the Laws of Nature, there is no 
doubt, but they are the Law of God, and carry their Authority with 
them, legible to ail men that have the use of naturall reason: but 
this is no other Authority, then that of all other MoraJl Doctrine 
consonant to Reason; the Dictates whereof are Laws, not made, 
but Eterjiall. 

If they be made Law by Gk)d himselfe, they are of the nature of 
written Law, which are Laws to them only to whom God hath so 
sufficiently published them, as no man can excuse himself, by saying, 
he knew not they were his. 

He therefore, to whom God hath not supematurally revealed, 
that they are his, nor that those that published them, were seat by 
him, is not obliged to obey them, by any Authority, but his, whose 
Commands have already the force of Laws ; that is to say, by any 
other Authority, then that of the Common-wealth, residing in the 
Soverai^ who only has the Legislative powder. Again, if it be not 
the Legislative Authority of the Common-wealth, that giveth them 
the force of Laws, it must bee some other Authority derived from 
God, either private, or publique: if private, it obliges onely him, 
to whom in particular God hath been pleased to reveale it. 
For if every man should be obliged, to take for Gods Law, what 
particular men, on pretence of private Inspiration, or Revelation, 
should obtrude upon him, (in such a number of men, that out of 
pride, and ignorance, take their owm Dreams, and extravagant 
Fancies, and Madnesse, for testimonies of Gods Spirit; or out of 
ambition, pretend to such Divine testimonies, falsely, and contrary 
to their own consciences,) it were impossible that any Divine Law 
should be acknowledged. If publique, it is the Authority of the 
Comman-wealth, or of the Church, But the Church, if it be one person, 
is the same thing with a Common- wealth of Christians; called a 
Common-wealth, because it consisteth of men united iu one person, 
their Soveraigu; and a Church, because it consisteth in Christian 
men, united in one Christian Soveraign. But if the Church be not 
one person, then it hath no authority at all; it can neither com- 
mand, nor doe any action at all; nor is capable of having any power, 
or right to any thing; nor has any Will, Reason, nor Voice; for all 
these qualities are personal! Now if the whole number of Christians 
be not contained in one Common- wealth, they are not one person; 
nor is there an Universal! Church that hath any authority over 
them; and therefore the Scriptures are not made Laws, by the 
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Universall Cliiirch: or if it bee one Common-wealth, then all 
Christian Monarchs, and States are private persons, and subject to 
bee judged, deposed, and punished by an Universall Soveraigne of 
all Christendome. So that the question of the Authority of the 
Scriptures, is reduced to this, Whether Christian Kings, and the 
Soveraigne AssemUies in Christian Common-wealths, he absolute in 
their own Territories, immediately under God ; or subject to one Vicar 
of Christy constituted over the Universall Church; to bee judged, 
condemned, deposed, and put to death, as hee shall think expedient, or 
necessary for the common good. 

Which question cannot bee resolved, without a more particular 
consideration of the Kingdome of God; from whence also, wee are 
to judge of the Authority of Interpreting the Scripture. For, 
whosoever hath a lawful! power over any Writing, to make it Law, 
hath the power also to approve, or disapprove the interpretation 
of the same. 


CHAP. XXXIV 

Of the Signification of Spieit, Aitgel, and Inspieation in the Books 
of Holy Scripture 

Seeing the foundation of all true Ratiocination, is the constant 
Signification of words; which in the Doctrine following, dependeth 
not (as in naturall science) on the Will of the Writer, nor (as in 
common conversation) on vulgar use, but on the sense they cany 
in the Scripture; It is necessary, before I proceed any further, to 
determine, out of the Bible, the meaning of such words, as by their 
ambiguity, may render what I am to inferre upon them, obscure, 
or disputable. I will begin with the words Body, and Spirit, which 
in the language of the Schools are termed. Substances, CorporeaU, 
and Incorporeall. 

The Word Body, in the most generall acceptation, signifieth that 
which fiUeth, or occupy eth some certain room, or imagined place; 
and dependeth not on the imagination, but is a reaU part of that we 
call the Universe. For the Universe, being the Aggregate of all 
Bodies, there is no reall part thereof that is not also Body, nor any 
thing properly a Body, that is not also part of (that Aggregate of all 
Bodies) the Universe. The same also, because Bodies are subject to 
change, that is to say, to variety of apparence to the sense of living 
creatures, is called Substance, that is to say, Subject, to various 
accidents; as sometimes to be Moved, sometimes to stand Still; 
and to seem to our senses sometimes Hot, sometimes Cold, some- 
times of one Colour, Smel, Tast, or Sound, somtimes of another. 
And tto diversity of Seeming, (produced by the diversity of the 
operation of bodies, on the organs of our sense) we attribute to 
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alterations of the Bodies that operate, & call them Accidents of those 
Bodies. And according to this acceptation of the word, Siihsianoe, 
and Body, signifie the same thing; and therefore Substance incor- 
poreall are words, which when they are joined together, destroy one 
another, as if a man should say, an Incorporeall Body. 

But in the sense of common people, not all th!fe Universe is called 
Body, but only such parts thereof as they can discern by the sense 
of Feehng, to resist their force, or by the sense of their Eyes, to 
liinder them from a farther prospect. Therefore in the common 
language of men, Aire, and aeriall substances, use not to be taken 
for Bodies, but (as often as men are sensible of their effects) are 
called Wind, or Breath, or (because the same are called in the Latine 
Spiritus) Spirits; as when they call that aeriall substance, which 
in the body of any Living creature, gives it life and motion, VitaU 
and Animall spirits. But for those Idols of the brain, which 
represent Bodies to us, where they are not, as in a Looking-glasse, in 
a Dream, or to a Distempered brain waking, they are (as the Apostle 
saith generally of all Idols) nothing; Nothing at all, I say, there 
where they seem to bee; and in the brain it self, notliing but tumult, 
proceeding either from the action of the objects, or from the dis- 
orderly agitation of the Organs of our Sense, -^d men, that are 
otherwise imployed, then to search into their causes, know not of 
themselves, what to call them; and may therefore easily be per- 
swaded, by those whose knowledge they much reverence, some to 
call them Bodies, and think them made of aire compacted by a 
power supematurall, because the sight judges them corj^oreall; 
and some to call them Spirits, because the sense of Touch discemeth 
nothing in the place where they appear, to resist their fingers: So 
that the proper signification of Spirit in common speech, is either a 
subtile, fluid, and invisible Body, or a Ghost, or other Idol or 
Phantasme of the Imagination. But for metaphorical! significa- 
tions, there be many: for sometimes it is taken for Disposition or 
Inclination of the mind; as when for the disposition to controwl 
the sayings of other men, we say, a spirit of ccrrUradiction; For a 
disposition to undeannesse, an undean spirit; for perversenesse, a 
f Toward spirit; for suUennesse, a durnb spirit, and for indination to 
godlinesse, and Qods service, the Spirit of Qod: sometimes for any 
eminent ability, or extraordinary passion, or disease of the mind, 
as when great tvisdome is called the spirit of wisdome; and mad men 
are said to be possessed with a Spirit. 

Other signification of Spirit I find no where any; and where none 
of these can satisfie the sense of that word in &ripture, the place 
faileth not under humane Understanding; and our Faith therein 
consisteth not in our Opinion, but in our Submission; as in all 
places where God is said to be a Spirit; or where by the Spirit of 
God, is meant God himselfe. For the nature of God is incompre- 
hensible; that is to say, we understand nothing of what he is, but 
only that he is; and therefore the Attributes we give him, are not 
to tell one another, what he is, nor to signifie our opinion of his 
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Nature, but our desire to honour him with such names as we conceive 
most honorable amongst our selves. 

Gm. 1.2. The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the Waters, 
Here if by the Spirit of God be meant God himself, then is Motion 
attributed to God, and consequently Place, which are intelligible 
only of Bodies, and'not of substances incorporeaU; and so the place 
is above our understanding, that can conceive nothing moved that 
changes not place, or that has not dimension ; and whatsoever has 
dimension, is Body. But the meaning of those words is best under- 
stood by the Hke place, Gen. 8. 1. Where when the earth was covered 
with Winters, as in the beginning, God intending to abate them, and 
again to discover the dry land, useth the Hke words, / will bring my 
Spirit upon the Earth, and the waters shall he diminished: in which 
place by Spirit is understood a Wind, (that is an Aire or Spirit 
moved,) which might be called (as in the former place) the Spirit 
of God, because it was Gods work. 

Gen. 41. 38. Pharaoh caUeth the Wisdome of Joseph, the Spirit 
of God. For Joseph having advised him to look out a wise and 
oiscreet man, and to set him over the land of Egypt, he saith thus. 
Can we find such a man as this is, in whom is the Spirit of God ? And 
Exod. 28. 3. Thou shalt speak (saith God) to all that are wise hearted, 
whom I have filled with the Spirit of Wisdome, to make Aaron Garments, 
to consecrate him. Where extraordinary Understanding, though but 
in making Garments, as being the Gift of God, is called the Spirit of 
God. The same is found again, Exod. 31. 3, 4, 5, 6. and 35. 31. 
And Isaiah 11, 2, 3. where the Prophet speaking of the Messiah, 
saith. The Spirit of the Lord shall abide upon him, the Spirit of 
wisdome and understanding, the Spirit of counsell, and fortitude ; arid 
the Spirit of the fear of the Lord. Where manifestly is meant, not 
so many Ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would give 
him. 

In the Book of Judges, an extraordinary Zeal, and Courage in the 
defence of Gods people is called the Spirit of God; as when it excited 
Othoniel, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson to deliver them from 
servitude, Judg. 3. 10. 6. 34. 11. 29. 13. 25. 14. 6, 19. And of Saul, 
upon the newes of the insolence of the Ammonites towards the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, it is said (1 Sam. 11. 6.) that The Spirit of God 
came upon Saul, and his Anger (or, as it is in the Latine, his Fury) 
was kindled greatly. "Where it is not probable was meant a Ghost, 
hut an extraordinary Zeal to punish the cruelty of the Ammonites. 
In like manner by the Spirit of God, that came upon Saul, when hee 
was amongst the Prophets that praised God in Songs, and Musick 
(1 Sam. 19. 20.) is to be understood, not a Ghost, but an unexpected 
and sudden zeal to join vfith them in their devotion. 

The false Prophet Zedekiah, saith to Micaiah (1 Kings 22. 24.) 
Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee ? 
Which cannot be understood of a Ghost; for Micaiah declared 
before the .Kings of Israel and Judah, the event of the battle, as from 
a Vision, and not as from a Spirit, speaking in him. 
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In the same manner it appeareth, in the Books of the Prophets, 
that though they spake by the Spirit of Gk>d, that is to say, by a 
speciaJl grace of Prediction; yet their knowledge of the future, was 
not by a Ghost within them, but by some supematuraJl Dream or 
Vision. 

Gen. 2. 7. It is said, God made man of the dusst of the Earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils (spiracuium vitae) the breath of life, and man 
was made a living sold. There the breaih of life inspired by God 
signifies no more, but that God gave him life; And {Job 27. 3.) 
as long as the Sjnrit of God is in my nostrils; is no more then to say, 
05 long as I live. So in Ezeh 1. 20. the Spirit of life tpos in the wheds, 
is equivalent to, the wheels were alive. And (Ezek. 2. SO.) the Spirit 
emired into me, and set me on my feet, that is, I recovered my mtall 
strength; not that any Ghost, or incorporeall substance entred into; 
and possessed his body. 

In the 11 chap, of Numbers, verse 17. I wiU take (saith God) of 
the Spirit, which is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall 
bear the burthen of the people vnth thee; that is, upon the seventy 
Elders: whereupon two of the seventy are said to prophecy in the 
campe; of whom some complained, and Joshua desired Moses to 
forbid them; which Moses would not doe. Whereby it appears; 
that Joshua knew not they had received authority so to do, and 
prophecyed according to the mind of Moses, that "is to say, by a 
Spirit, or Authority subordinate to his own. 

In the hke sense we read {Deut. 34. 9.) that Joshua was full of the 
Spirit of wisdoms, because Moses had laid his hands upon himi that 
is, because he was ordained by Moses, to prosecute the work hee 
had himselfe begun, (namely, the bringing of Gods people into the 
promised land), but prevent^ by death, could not finis h. 

In the like sense it is said, {Rom. 8. 9.) If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his: not meaning thereby the Ghost of Christ, 
but a submission to his Doctrine. As also (1 John 4. 2.) Hereby 
you shall know the S'jfdrit of God ; Every Spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; by which is meant the 
Spirit of unfained Christianity, or Emission to that main Airticle 
of Christian faith, that Jesus is the Christ; which cannot be inter- 
preted of a Ghost. 

Likewise these words (Luke 4, 1.) And Jesus full of the Holy 
Ghost (that is, as it is exprest, Mat. 4. 1. and Mar. 1. 12. of the Holy 
Spirit,) may be understood, for Zeal to doe the work for which hee 
was sent by God the Eather: but to interpret it of a Ghost, is to say, 
that God himseKe (for so our Saviour was,) was filled with God; 
which is very unproper, and unsignificant. How we came to trans- 
late Spirits, by the word Ghosts, which signifieth nothing, neither 
in heaven, nor earth, but the Imagiaary inhabitants of mans brain, 
I examine not: but this I say, the word Spirit in the text signifieth 
no such thing; but either properly a reaU substance, or Metaphori- 
cally, some extraordinary ability or affection of the Mind, ot of the 
Body. 
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The Disciples of Christ, seeing him walking upon the sea, (Mat* 
14. 2G. and Marlce 6 . 49.) supposed him to he & Spirit, meaning thereby 
an Aeriall Bodij, and not a Phantasm© : for it is said, they all saw 
him; which cannot be understood of the delusions of the brain, 
(which are not common to many at once, as visible Bodies are; 
but singular, because of the differences of Fancies), but of Bodies 
only. In like manner, where he was taken for a Spirit, by the same 
Apostles (Luke 24. 3, 7.): So also (Acts 12. 15.) when St. Peter 
was delivered out of Prison, it would not be beleeved; but when the 
Maid said he was at the dore, they said it was his Angel; by which 
must be meant a corporeall substance, or we must say, the Disciples 
themselves did foUow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, 
that some such apparitions were not Imaginary, but Reall ; and such 
as needed not the fancy of man for their Existence: These the Jews 
called Spirits, and Angels, Good or Bad; as the Greeks called the 
same by the name of Dcemons, And some such apparitions may be 
reall, and substantial!; that is to say, subtile Bodies, which God can 
form by the same power, by which he formed aU things, and make 
use of, as of Ministers, and Messengers (that is to say, Angels) to 
declare his wiU, and execute the same when he pleaseth, in extra- 
ordinary and supematurall manner. But when hee hath so formed 
them they are Substances, endued with dimensions, and take up 
roome, and can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to 
Bodies; and therefore are not Ghosts incorporeall, that is to say, 
Ghosts that are in no place; that is to say, that are no where; that 
is to say, that seeming to be somewhat, are nothing. But if 
Corporeall be taken in the most vulgar manner, for such Substances 
as are perceptible by our external! Senses; then is Substance 
Incorporeall, a thing not Imaginary, but Reall; namely, a thin 
Substance, Invisible, but that hath the same dimensions that are 
in grosser Bodies. 

By the name of Akgel, is signified generally, a Messenger; 
and most often, a Messenger of God: .^d by a Messenger of 
God, is signified, any thing that makes known ins extraordinary 
Presence; that is to say, the extraordinary manifestation of h^ 
power, especially by a Dream, or Vision. 

Concerning the creation of Angels, there is nothing delivered in 
the Scriptures. That they are Spirits, is often repeated: but by 
the name of Spirit, is signified both in Scripture, and vulgarly, both 
amongst Jews, and Gentiles, sometimes thin Bodies; as the Aire, 
the Wind, the Spirits Vitall, and AnimaU, of living creatures; and 
sometimes the Images that rise in the fancy in Dreams, and Visions; 
which are not reall Substances, nor last any longer then the Dream, 
or Vision they appear in; which Apparitions, though no reall 
Substances, but Accidents of the brain ; yet when God raiseth them 
supematurally, to signifie his Will, they are not unproperly termed 
Gods Messengers, that is to say, his Angels. 

And as the Gentiles did vulgarly conceive the Imagery of the brain, 
for things really subsistent without them, and not dependent on the 
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fancy; and out of them framed their opinions of Dcerrums, Good and 
Evill; which because they seemed to subsist really, they called 
Stibstances: and because they could not feel them with their hands, 
Incorporeall: so also the Jews upon the same ground, without any 
thing in the Old Testament that constrained them thereunto, had 
generally an opinion, (except the sect of the SaSduces,) that those 
apparitions (which it pleased God sometimes to produce in the fancie 
of men, for his own service, and therefore called them his Angds) 
were substances, not dependent on the fancy, but permanent 
creatures of God; whereoi those which they thought were good to 
them, they esteemed the Angels of God, and those they thought 
would hurt them, they called Evill Angels, or Evill Spirits; such as 
was the Spirit of Python, and the Spirits of Mad-men, of Lunatiques, 
and Epileptiques: For they esteemed such as were troubled with 
such diseases, Dcsmoniaques. 

But if we consider the places of the Old Testament where Angels 
are mentioned, we shall find, that in most of them, there can notMng 
else be understood by the word Angel, but some image raised 
(supematurally) in the fancy, to signifie the presence of God in the 
execution of some supematuraU work; and therefore in the rest, 
where their nature is not exprest, it may be understood in the same 
manner. 

For we read Gen. 16. that the same apparition is called, not onely 
an Angel, but God; where that which (verse 7.) is called the Ayigd 
of the Lord, in the tenth verse, saith to Agar, I mil multiply thy seed 
exceedingly; that is, speaketh in the person of God. Neither was 
this apparition a Fancy figured, but a Voice. By which it is mani- 
fest, that Angel signifieth there, nothing but God himself, that caused 
Agar supematurally to apprehend a voice from heaven; or rather, 
nothing else but a Voice supernatural!, testifying Gods speciall 
presence there. Why therefore may not the Angels that appeared 
to Lot, and are called Gen. 19. 13. Men; and to whom, though they 
were two, Lot speaketh (ver. 18.) as but to one, and that one, as 
God, (for the words are. Lot said unto them. Oh not so my Lord) 
be understood of images of men, supematurally formed in the 
Fancy; as well as before by Angel was tmderstood a fancyed Voice ? 
When the Angel called to Abraham out of heaven, to stay his hand 
{Gen. 22. 11.) from slaying Isaac, there was no Apparition, but a 
Voice; which neverthelesse was called properly enough a Messenger, 
or Angd of God, because it declared Gods wfll supematurally, and 
saves the labour of supposing any permanent Ghosts. The Angels 
which Jacob saw on the Ladder of Heaven {Gen. 28. 12.) were a 
Vision of his sleep; therefore onely Fancy, and a Dream; yet 
being supematuraU, and signs of Gods speciaU presence, those 
apparitions are not improperly called Ang^. The same is to be 
understood {Gen. 31. 11.) where Jacob saith thus. The Angel of the 
Lord appeared to mee in my deep. For an apparition made to a man 
in his sleep, is that which all men caU a Dreame, whether such Dreame 
be natural! or supematuraU: and that which there Jacob caUeth 
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an Angel, was God himseKe; for the same Angel saith (verse 13.) 
I am the God of Bethel, 

Also (Exod. 14. 9.) the Angel that went before the Army of Israel 
to the Red Sea, and then came behind it, is (verse 19.) the Lord 
himself; and he appeared not in the form of a beautiful! man, but 
in form (by day) §f a pillar of clovd, and (by night) in form of a 
piUar of fire; and yet this Pillar was all the apparition, and Arigei 
promised to Moses {Exod. 14. 9.) for the Armies guide: For this 
cloudy pillar, is said, to have descended, and stood at the dore of 
the Tabernacle, and to have talked with Moses. 

There you see Motion, and Speech, which are commonly attri- 
buted to Angels, attributed to a Clouci, because the Goud served as 
a sign of Gods presence; and was no lesse an Angel, then if it had 
had the form of a Man, or CMd of never so great beauty; or Wings, 
as usually they are painted, for the false instruction of common 
people. For it is not the shape; but their use, that makes them 
Angels. But their use is to be significations of Gods presence in 
supernatural! operations; As when Moses (Exod. 33. 14.) had desired 
God to goe along with the Campe, (as he had done alwaies before 
the m akin g of the Golden Calfe,) God did not answer, I wiU goe, nor 
I will send an Angell in my stead; but thus, my presence shall goe 
with thee. 

To mention aU the places of the Old Testament where the name 
of Angel is found, would be too long. Therefore to comprehend 
them aU at once, I say, there is no text in that part of the Old 
Testament, which the Giurch of England holdeth for Canonical!, 
from which we can conclude, there is, or hath been created, any 
permanent thing (understood by the name of Spirit or Angel,) that 
hath not quantity; and that may not be, by the understanding 
divided; that is to say, considered by parts; so as one part 
may bee in one place, and the next part in the next place 
to it; and, in summe, which is not (taking Body for that, which is 
some what, or some where) Corporeal!; but in every place, the sense 
will bear the interpretation of Angel, for Messenger; as John 
Baptist is called an Angel, and Christ the Angel of the Covenant; 
and as (according to the same Analogy) the Dove, and the Fiery 
Tongues, in that they were signes of Gods speciall presence, might 
also be called Angels. Though we find in Daniel two names of 
Angels, GaBriel, and Michael; yet it is deer out of the text it seKe, 
(Dan. 12. 1.) that by Michael is meant Chrisi, not as an Angel, but 
as a Prince: and that Gabriel (as the like apparitions made to other 
holy men in their sleep) was nothing but a supematurall phantasme, 
by which it seemed to Daniel, in Ms dream, that two ^ints being 
in talke, one of them said to die other, Gabriel, let us make this man 
understand his Vision: For God needeth not, to distinguish his 
Celestiall servants by names, wMoh are usefnll onely to the short 
memories of Mortalls. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, 
out of wMch it can be proved, that Angels (except when they are 
put for such men, as God hath made the Messengers, and Ministers 
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of his word, or works) are things permanent, and withall incorporeal! 
That they are permaenent, may bee gathered hrom the words of our 
Saviour him self e, (Mat. 26. 41.) where he saith, it shall be said to 
the wicked in the last day. Go ye, cursed into everlasting fire prepared 
for the DevU and his Angels: which place is manifest for the per- 
manence of Evill Angels, (unlesse wee might think the name of 
Devil! and his Angels may be tmderstood of the Churches Adversaries 
and their IVIinisters;) but then it is repugnant to their Immateriality; 
because Everlasting fire is no punishment to impatible substances, 
such as are all things Incorporeal! Angels therefore are not thence 
proved to be IncorporeaU. In like manner where St. Paul sayes 
(1 Cor. 6. 3.) Know ye not that wee shall judge the Angels ? And 
(2 Pei. 2. 4.) For if God spared not the Angels that sinned, hut cast 
them down into hell. And (Jude 1, 6.) And the Angels that Izept not 
their first estate, hut left their owne habitation, hee haih reserved in 
everlasting chaines under darhnesse unto the Judgment of idle last 
day; though it prove the Permanence of Angelicall nature, it con- 
firmeth also their Materiality. And (Mai. 22. 30.) In the resurrection 
men doe neither marry, nor give in marriage, but are as the Angels of 
God in heaven: but in the resurrection men shall be Permanent, and 
not Incorporeal!; so therefore also are the Angels. 

There be divers other places out of which may be drawn the like 
conclusion. To men that understand the signification of these 
words. Substance, and IncorporeaU; as IncorporeaU is taken not for 
subtile body but for not Body, they imply a contradiction: inso- 
much as to say, an Angel, or Spirit is (in that sense) an Incorporeal! 
Substance, is to say in effect, there is no Angel nor Spirit at all 
Considering therefore the signification of the word Angel in the Old 
Testament, and the nature of Dreams and Visions that happen 
to men by the ordinary way of Nature; I was enclined to this 
opinion, that Angels were nothing but supematurall apparitions 
of the Fancy, raised by the special! and eitraordinaiy operation of 
God, thereby to make his presence and commandements known to 
mankind, and chiefly to his own people. But the many places 
of the New Testament, and our Saviours own words, and in such 
texts, wherein is no suspicion of corruption of the Scripture, have 
extorted from my feeble Beason, an acknowledgment, and beieef, 
that there be also Angels substantial!, and permanent. But to 
beleeve they be in no place, that is to say, no where, that is to say, 
nothing, as they (though indirectly) say, that will have them 
Incorporeal! cannot by Scripture bee evinc^ 

On the signification of the word Spirit, dependeth that of the word 
Inspiration; which must either be taken properly; and then it is 
nothing but the blowing into a man some thin and subtile aire, or 
wind, in such manner as a man jfilleth a bladder with his breath; 
or if Spirits be not corporeaH, but have their existence only in the 
fancy, it is nothing but the blowing in of a Phantasme; which is 
improper to say, and impossible; for Phantasmes are not, but only 
seem to be somewhat. That word therefore is used in the Scripture 
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metaphorically onely: As {Gen. ^2. 7.) T^here it is said, that Gk)d 
inspired into man the breath of life, no more is meant, then that God 
gave unto him vitall motion- For we are not to think that God 
made first a living breath, and then blew it into Adam after he was 
made, whether that breath were reall, or seeming; but only as it is 
{Acta 17. 25.) that he gave him life, and breath; that is, made him a 
living creature. And where it is said (2 Tim. 3- 16) all Scripture ia 
given hy Inspiration from God, speaking there of the Scripture of 
the Old Testament, it is an easie metaphor, to signifie, that God 
enclined the spirit or mind of those Writers, to write that 
which should be usefull, in teaching, reproving, correcting, and 
instructing men in the way of righteous living. But where St. 
Peter (2 Pet. 1. 21.) saith, that Prophecy came not in old time hy the 
toill of man, hut the holy men of God spahe as they were moved hy the 
Holy Spirit, by the Holy Spirit, is meant the voice of God in a Dream, 
or Vision supematuraU, which is not Inspiration: Nor when our 
Saviour breathing on his Disciples, said, Receive the Holy Spirit, 
was that Breath the Spirit, but a sign of the spirituall graces he gave 
unto them. And though it be said of many, and of our Saviour 
himself, that he was full of the Holy Spirit; yet that Pulnesse is not 
to be understood for Infusion of the substance of God, but for 
accumulation of his gifts, such as are the gift of sanctity of life, of 
tongues, and the Hke, whether attained supematurally, or by study 
and industry; for in aU cases they are the gifts of God. So likewise 
where God sayes {Jod 2. 28.) / wiU powre out my Spirit upon aM flesh, 
and your Sons and your Daughters shall prophecy, your Old men shaU 
dream Dreams, and your Young men shall see Visions, wee are not to 
understand it in the proper sense, as if his Spirit were like water, 
subject to effusion, or infusion; but as if God had promised to give 
them Prophetical! Dreams, and Visions. For the proper use of the 
word infused, in speaking of the graces of God, is an abuse of it; 
for those graces are Vertues, not Bodies to be carry ed hither and 
thither, and to be powred into men, as into barrels. 

In the same manner, to take Inspiration in the proper sense, or 
to say that Good Spirits entred into men to make them prophecy, 
or Evill Spirits into those that became Phrenetiqne, Lunatique, or 
Epileptique, is not to take the word in the sense of the Scripture; 
for the Spirit there is taken for the power of God, working by causes 
to us unknown. As also {Acts 2. 2.) the wind, that is there said to 
fill the house wherein the Apostles were assembled on the day of 
Pentecost, ia not to be understood for the Holy Spirit, which is 
the Deity it self; but for an Ertemall sign of Gods special! working 
on their hearts, to effect in them the intemall graces, and holy 
vertues hee thought requisite for the performance of their Apostle- 
ship. 
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CHAP. XXXV 

Of the Signification in Scripture of Kjngdomb oy God, of Holy, 
Sacebd, and Sacrament 

The Kingdome of God in the Writings of Divines, and specially 
in Sermons, and Treatises of Devotion, is taken most commonly 
for Etemall Felicity, after this life, in the Highest Heaven, which 
they also call the Kingdome of Glory ; and sometimes for (the earnest 
of that felicity) Sanctification, which they tenne the Kingdome of 
Grace; but never for the Monarchy, that is to say, the Soveraign 
Power of God over any Subjects acquired by their own consent, 
which is the proper signification of Kingdome. 

To the contrary, I find the Kingdome of God, to signifie in most 
places of Scripture, a Kingdome properly so named, constituted by 
the Votes of the People of Israel in peculiar manner; wherein they 
chose God for their King by Covenant made with him, upon 
Gods pronodsing them the possession of the land of Canaan; 
and but seldom metaphorically; and then it is taken for Dominion 
over sinne; (and only in the New Testament;) because such a 
Dominion as that, every Subject shall have in the Kingdoms of God, 
and without prejudice to the Soveraign. 

From the very Creation, (jod not only reigned over all men 
naturally by his might; but also had peculiar Subjects, whom he 
commanded by a Voice, as one man speaketh to another. In which 
manner he reigned over Adam, and gave him oommandement to 
abstaine from the tree of cognizance of Good and Evill; which 
when he obeyed not, but tasting thereof, took upon him to be as God, 
judging between Good and Evill, not by his Creators commande- 
ment, but by his own sense, his punishment was a privation of the 
estate of Etemall life, wherein God had at first created him: And 
afterwards God punished his posterity, for their vices, aU but eight 
persons, with an universal! deluge; And in these eight did consist 
the then Kingdome of God, 

After this, it pleas^ God to speak to Abraham, and {Gen, 17. 7, 8.) 
to make a Covenant with him in these words, I will establish my 
Covervant hettoeen me, and thee, and thy seed after thee in their 
generations, for an everlasting Covenant, to he a God to thee, and 
to thy seed after thee ; And I wiU give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, aM the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. In this Covenant Ahraham promisetli 
for himsdfe and his posterity to obey as God, the Lord that s^ke to 
Mm : and God on his part promiseth to Abraham the land of Uanaan 
for an everlasting possession. And for a memoriall, and a token of 
thifi Covenant, he ordaineth (verse 11.) the Sacrament of Circum- 
cision. This is it which is called the Cld Covenant, or Testament i 
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and oontaineth a Contract between Gk>d and Abraham; by which 
Abraham obligeth himself, and his posterity, in a peculiar manner 
to be subject to Gods positive Law; for to the Law Morall he was 
obliged before, as by an Oath of Allegiance. And though the name 
of King be not yet given to God, nor of Kingdome to Abraham and his 
seed; yet the thmg is the same; namely, an Institution by pact, 
of Grods peculiar Soveraignty over the seed of Abraham; which in 
the renewing of the same Covenant by Moses, at Mount Sinai, is 
expressely called a peculiar Kingdome of God over the Jews: and 
it is of Abraham (not of Moses) St. Paul saith (Rom. 4. 11.) that he is 
the Father of the Faithfull; that is, of those that are loyall, and doe 
not violate their Allegiance sworn to Gk)d, then by Circumcision, 
and afterwards in the New Covenant by Baptisme. 

This Covenant, at the Foot of Mount Sinai, was renewed by Moses 
(Exod. 19. 5.) where the Lord commandeth Moses to speak to 
the people in this manner. If you wHZ obey my voice indeed^ 
and keep my Covenant, then yee shall he a peculiar people to me, for 
all the Earth is mine ; And yee shall he unto me a Sacerdotall King- 
dome, and an holy Nation. For a Peculiar people, the vulgar Latine 
hath, PecuLium de cundis populis: the English Translation made 
in the beginning of the Peign of King James, hath, a Peculiar 
treasure unto me above all Nations; and the Geneva French, the most 
precious Jewel of all Nations. But the truest Translation is the first, 
because it is confirmed by St. Paul himself (Tit. 2. 14.) where he 
saith, alluding to that place, that our blessed Saviour gave himself for 
us, that he. might purifie us to himself, a peculiar (that is, an extra- 
ordinary) people: for the word is in the Greek vepcoija-Los, which is 
opposed commonly to the word ^toiJcrtos; and as this signifieth 
ordinary, quotidian, or (as in the Lords Prayer) of daily use; so the 
other signifieth that which is overplus, and stored up, and enjoyed 
in a special! manner; which the Latines call Peculium: and this 
meaning of the place is confirmed by the reason God rendereth of it, 
which followeth immediately, in that he addeth. For all the Earth 
is mine, as if he should say. All (he Nations of the loorld are mine; 
but it is not so that you are mine, but in a special! manner: For they 
are all mine, by reason of my Power; but you shall be mine, by your 
own Consent, and Covenant; which is an addition to his ordinary 
title, to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in expresse words in the same text, 
Yee shall be to me a Sacerdotall Kingdome, and an holy Nation. The 
Vulgar Latine hath it, Begnum Sacerdotale, to which agreeth the 
Translation of that place (1 Pet. 2. 9.) Sacerdotium Regale, a Regal 
Priesthood ; as also the Institution it self, by which no man m ight enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum, that is to say, no man might enquire 
Gods will immediately of God himself e, but onely the High Priest. 
The English Translation before mentioned, following that of Geneva, 
has, a Kingdom of Priests; which is dither meant of the succession 
of one High Priest after another, or else it accordeth not with St. 
Peter, nor with the exercise of the High priesthood: For there was 
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never any but the High priest onely, that was to informe the People 
of Gods Will; nor ai5y Convocation of Priests ever allowed to enter 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Again, the title of a Holy Nation confirmes the same: for Holy 
signifies, that which is Gods by speciall, not by general! Right. All 
the Earth (as is said in the text) is Gods ; but all the Earth is not 
called Holy, but that onely which is set apart for his especial! service, 
as was the Nation of the Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by 
this one place, that by the Kingdome of God, is properly meant a 
Common-wealth, instituted (by the consent of those which were 
to be subject thereto) for their CiviJi Gk)vemment, and the regulating 
of their behaviour, not onely towards God their King, but also 
towards one another in point of justice, and towards other Nations 
both in peace and warre; which properly was a Kingdome, wherein 
God was K ing, and the High priest was to be (after the death of 
Moses) his sole Viceroy, or Lieutenant. 

But there be many other places that clearly prove the same. 
As first (1 Sam. 8. 7.) when the Eiders of Israel (grieved with the 
corruption of the Sons of Samuel) demanded a Km g, Samuel dis- 
pleased therewith, prayed unto the Lord; and the Lord answering 
said unto him, Hearken unto the voice of the People, for they have not 
rejected thee, hut they have rejected me, that I shovM not reign over them. 
Out of which it is evident, that God himself was then their King; 
and Samuel did not command the people, but only delivered to them 
that which God from time to time appointed him. 

Again, (1 Sam. 12, 12.) where Samuel saith to the People, When 
yee saw that Nahash King of the Children of Ammon came against 
you, ye said unto me, Nay, hut a King shall reign over us, wh^ the 
Lord your God was your King: It is manifest that God was their 
King, and governed the Civill State of their Common-wealth. 

And after the Israelites had rejected God, the Prophets did foretell 
his restitution; as {Isaiah 24. 23. ) Then the Moon shall he confounded, 
and the Sun oshaTTied, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign in Mount 
Zion, and vn Jerusalem; where he sp^tketh expressly of bis Reign 
in Zion, and Jerusalem; that is, on Earth. And {Micah 4. 7.) 
Arid the Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion: This Mount Zion 
is in Jerusalem upon the Earth. And [Ezek. 20. 33.) As I live, saith 
fke Lord God, surely with a mighty hand, and a Wretched out arme, and 
with fury powred out, I toil rule over you; and (verse 37.) I will cause 
you to passe under the rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the 
Covenant; that is, I will reign over you, and make you to stand to 
that Covenant which you made with me by Moses, and brake in 
your rebellion against me in the days of Samuel, and in your election 
of another King. 

And in the New Testament, the Angel Gabriel saith of our Saviour 
{Luke 1 . 32, 33.) He shall he great, and he called the Son of the most 
High, and the Lord shall give him the throne of his Father David; 
and he shall reign over the feowse of Jacob for ever; and of his Kingdoms 
there shall he no end. This is ai^ a Kingdome upon Earth; for the 
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claim whereof, as an enemy to Caesar, he was put to death ; the title 
of his crosse, was, Jesus of Nazar ethy Kin^ cf the Jews; hee was 
crowned in scorn with a crown of Thornes ; and for the proclaiming 
of him, it is said of the Disciples (Acts 17, 7,) That they did all of them 
contrary to the decrees of Ccesar, saying there teas another King, one 
Jems, The Kingdome therefore of God, is a reall, not a meta- 
plioricall Eangdome; and so taken, not onely in the Old Testament, 
but the New; when w© say, For thine is the Kingdome, the Power, 
and GUyry, it is to be understood of Gods Kingdome, by force of our 
Covenant, not by the Right of Gods Power; for such a Kingdome 
God alwaies hath; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, 
Thy Kingdome come, unlesse it be meant of the Restauration of 
that Kingdom© of God by Christ, which by revolt of the Israelites 
had been interrupted in the election of SauL Nor had it been proper 
to say, The Kingdome of Heaven is at hand; or to pray, Thy King- 
dome come, if it had still continued. 

There be so many other places that confirm this interpretation, 
that it were a wonder there is no greater notice taiken of it, but that 
it gives too much light to Christian Kings to see their right of 
Ecclesiasticall Government. This they have observed, that in stead 
of a Sacerdotall Kingdome, translate, a Kingdome of Priests i for 
they may as well translate a Royall Priesthood, (as it is in St. Peter) 
into a Priesthood of Kings, iijid whereas, for a peculiar people, 
they put a pretiovs jewel, or treasure, a man might as well caU the 
speciall Regiment, or Company of a Generali, the GeneraUs pretious 
Jewel, or his Treasure. 

In short, the Eangdome of God is a Gvill Kingdome; which 
consisted, fibrst in the obligation of the people of Israel to those 
Laws, which Moses should bring unto them from Mount Sinai; 
and which afterwards the High Priest for the time being, should 
deliver to them from before the Cherubins in the Sanctum Sanctorum; 
and which Kin gdome having been cast ofi, in the election of Saul, 
the Prophets foretold, should be restor^ by CSbrist; and the 
Restauration whereof we daily pray for, when we say in the Lords 
Prayer, Thy Kingdoms come; and the Right wfliereof we acknow- 
ledge, when we adde. For thine is the Kingdoms, the Power, and Glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen; and the Proclaiming whereof, was the 
Preaching of the Apostles ; and to which men are prepared, by the 
Teachers of the Gospel; to embrace which Gospel, (that is to say, to 
promise obedience of Gods government) is, to bee in the Kingdome 
of Grace, because God hath gratis given to such the power to bee the 
Subjects (that is. Children of God hereafter, when Christ shall come 
in Majesty to judge the world, and actually to govern his owne 
people, which is called the Kingdome of Glory. If the Kingdome of 
God (called also the Kingdome of Heaven, from the gloriousnesse, 
and admirable height of that throne) were not a Kingdome which 
God by his Lieutenants, or Vicars, who deliver his Commandements 
to the people, did exercise on Earth; there would not have been so 
much contention, and warre, about who it is, by whom God speaketh 
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to tis; neither would many Priests have troubled themselves with 
Spiritual Jurisdiction, nor any King have denied it them. 

Out of this iiterall interpretation of the Kingdome of God, ariseth 
also the true interpretation of the word Holy. For it is a word, 
which in Gods Kingdome answereth to that, which men in their 
Kingdomes use to call Puhlique, or the Kings. 

The Kin g of any Countrey is the Publique, Person, or Representative 
of all his own Subjects. And God the Kling of Israel was the Holy 
oTie of Israel. The Nation which is subject to one earthly Soveraign, 
is the Nation of that Soveraign, that is, of the Pubiique Person. 
So the Jews, who were Gods Nation, were called (Exod. 19. 6.) a 
Holy Nation. For by Holy, is alwaies understoixi, either God 
hunselfe, or that which is Gods in propriety; as by Pubiique, is 
alwaies meant either the Person of the Common- wealth it self, or 
something that is so the Common-wealths, as no private person can 
claim any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbath (Gods day) is a Holy day, the Temple, 
(Gods house) a Holy house; Sacrifices, Tithes, and Offerings (Gods 
tribute) Holy dvXies; Priests, Prophets, and anointed Kings, under 
Christ (Gods Ministers) Holy men; the CoelestiaU mi n istring Spirits 
(Gods Messengers) Holy Angels; and the like; and wheresoever the 
word Holy is taken properly, there is stiU something signified of 
Propriety, gotten by consent. In saying HaUotoed be thy name, we 
do but pray to God for grace to keep the first Commandement, of 
having no other Gods hvi him. Mankind is Gods Nation in propriety; 
but the Jews only were a Holy Nation, Why, but because they 
became his Propriety by convenant ? 

And the word Profane, is usually taken in the Scripture for the 
same with Common; and consequently their contraries. Holy, and 
Proper, in the Kingdome of Gk)d must be the same also. But 
figuratively, those men also are called Holy, that led such godly lives, 
as if they had forsaken all worldly designs, and wholly devoted, and 
given themselves to God. In the proper sense, that which is made 
Holy by Gods appropriating or separating it to his own use, is said 
to be sanctified by God, as the Seventh day in the fourth Commande- 
ment; and as the Elect in the New Testament were said to bee 
sanctified, when they were endued with the Spirit of godlinesse. 
And that which is made Holy by the dedication of men, and given 
to God, so as to be used onely in his pubiique service, is called also 
Saceed, and said to be consecrated, as Temples, and other Houses 
of Pubiique Prayer, and their Utensils, Meets, and Ministers, 
Victimes, Offerings, and the extemall matter of Sacraments. 

Of Holinesse there be degrees: for of those things that are set 
apart for the service of God, there may bee some set apart again, 
for a neerer and more especial service. The whole Nation of the 
Israehtes were a people Holy to God; yet the tribe of Levi was 
amongst the Israelites a Holy tribe; and amongst the Levites, the 
Priests were yet more Holy; and amongst the Priests, the High 
Priest was ihe moat Holy. So the Land of Judea was the Holy 
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Land; but the Holy City wherein God was to be worshipped, was 
more Holy; and again, the Temple more Holy than the CSty; and 
the Sanctum Sanctorum more Holy than the rest of the Temple. 

A Saceament, is a separation of some visible thing from common 
ase; and a consecration of it to Gods service, for a sign, either of 
our admission int® the Kingdome of God, to be of the number of his 
peculiar people, or for a Commemoration of the same. In the 
Old Testament, the sign of Admission was Circumcision; in the 
New Testament, Baptisme, The Commemoration of it in the Old 
Testament, was the Eating (at a certaine time, which vp'as Anni- 
versary) of the Paschall La^; by which they were put in mind 
of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage in 
Egypt; and in the New Testament, the celebrating of the Lords 
Supper \ by which, we are put in mind, of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our Blessed Saviours death upon the crosse. 
The Sacraments of Admission, are but once to be used, because 
there needs but one Admission-, but because we have need of being 
often put in mind of our deliverance, and of our AUeagance, the 
Sacraments of Commemoration have need to be reiterated. And 
these are the principal! Sacraments, and as it were the solemne oath^ 
we make of our AUeageance. There be also other Consecrations, 
that may be called Sacraments, as the word implyeth onely Conse- 
cration to Gods service; but as it implies an oath, or promise of 
Alleageance to God, there were no other in the Old Testament, but 
Circumcision, and the Passeover; nor are there any other in the New 
Testament, but Baptisme, and the Lords Supper, 


CHAP. XXXVI 

Of the WoEX> OF God, and of Peophets 

When there is mention of the Wcn-d of God, or of Man, it doth not 
signiJfie a part of Speech, such as Grammarians call a Nown, or a 
Verb, or any simple voice, without a contexture with other words 
to make it significative; but a perfect Speech or Discourse, whereby 
the speaker affirmeth, denieth, commandeth, promiseth, threaineih, 
wisheih, or interrogateth. In which sense it is not Vocahulum, 
that signifies a Word; but Sermo, (in Greek \6yos) that is, some 
Speech, Discourse, or Saying. 

Again, if we say the Word of God, or of Man, it may bee under- 
stood sometimes of the Speaker, (as the words that God hath spoken, 
or that a Man hath spoken: In which sense, when we say, the Gospel 
of St. [Matthew, we understand St. Matthew to be the Writer of it: 
and sometimes of the Subject: In which sense, when we read in the 
Bible, The toords of the days of the Kings of Israel, or Judah, ’tis 
meant, that the acts that were done in those days, were the Subjects 
of those Words; And in the Greek, which (in the ^ripture) retaineth 
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many Hebraismes, by the Word of God is oftentim^ meant, not that 
which is spoken by^^jrod, but concerning God, and his government; 
that is to say, the Doctrine of Keligion: Insomuch, as it is 
all one, to say X 670 S deov^ and Theologian which is, that Doctrine 
which wee usually call Divinityy as is manifest by the places 
following lActs 13. 46.] Then Paid and Barnabas icaxed hold, and 
said, It was necessary that the Word of God shovld first have been S’poken 
to you, hui seeing you put it from you, and judge your selves unvxyrthy 
of everlasting life, he, we turn to the Gerdiles, That which is here 
called the Word of God, was the Doctrine of Christian Religion; 
as it appears evidently by that which goes before. And [Acts 5. 20.] 
where it is said to the Apostles by an Angel, Go stand and apeak 
in the Temple, all the Words of this life; by Qie Words of this life, is 
meant, the Doctrine of the Gospel; as is evident by what they did 
in the Temple, and is expressed in the last verse of the same Chap. 
Daily in the Temple, and in every house they ceased not to teach and 
preach Christ J esus: In which place it is manifest, that Jesus Christ 
was the subject of this Word of life; or (which is all one) the subject 
of the Words of this life eternaU, that our Saviour oSered them. So 
[Acts 15. 7.] the Word of God is called the Word of the Gospel, because 
it containeth the Doctrine of the Kingdome of CSirist; and the same 
Word [Bom. 10. 8 , 9.] is called the Word of Faith; that is, as is there 
expressed, the Doctrine of Christ come, and raised from the dead. 
Also [Mat. 13. 19.] When any one heareih the Word of the Kingdome; 
that is, the Doctrine of the Kingdome taught by Christ, Again, 
the same Word, is said [Acts 12. 24.] to grow and to he multiply ed; 
which to understand of the Evangelicall Doctrine is easie, but of the 
Voice, or Speech of God, hard and strange. In the same sense the 
Doctrine of Devils, signifieth not the Words of any Devill, but the 
Doctrine of Heathen men concerning Dcemons, and those Phantasma 
which they worshipped as Gods. 

Considering these two significations of the Wobd of God, 
as it is taken in Scripture, it is manifest in tins later sense 
(where it is taken for the Doctrine of Christian Religion,) that the 
whole Scripture is the Word of God: but in the former sense not so. 
For example, though these words, I am the Lord thy God, dec. to the 
end of the Ten Commandements, were spoken by God to Moses; 
yet the Preface, God spake these words and said, is to be understood 
for the Words of him that wrote the holy History. The Word of 
God, as it is taken for that which he hath spoken, is understood 
sometimes Properly, sometimes Metaphorically, Properly, as the 
words, he hath spoken to his Prophets: Metaphorically, for hia 
Wisdome, Power, and etemall Decree, in making the world; in 
which sense, those Fiats, Let their he lighi. Let there be a firTmment, 
Let us make man, dec. [Gen. 1.] are the Word of God. And in the 
same sense it is said [John 1. 3.] AU things were made by it, and with- 
out it was nothing ma^ that was made-, ^d [Hah. 1. 3,] He upholdeth 
all things by the Word of his Power ; that is, by tiie Power of his Word ; 
that is, by Ms Power: and[fl’e5. IL 3.] The worlds were framed by the 
*l 691 
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Word of Ood; and many other places to the same sense: As also 
amongst the Latines, the name of Fate, which- signifieth properly 
The word spoken, is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of his Word ; that is to say, for the thing 
it self, which by his Word is Affirmed, Commanded, Threatned, or 
Promised; as [Psodm 105. 19.] where Joseph is said to have been 
kept in prison, till his Word was come; that is, till that was come to 
passe w'hich he had \Gen, 40. 13.] foretold to Pharaohs Butler, con- 
cerning his bemg restored to his office: for there by his word 
was come, is meant, the thing it seK was come to passe. So 
also [1 King. 18. 36.] Elijah saith to God, I have done all these thy 
Words, in stead of I have done all these things at thy Word, or com- 
mandement: and [Jer. 17. 15.] Where is the Word of the Lord, is put 
for, Where is the EviU he threatnedx And [Ezek. 12. 28.] There shod 
none of my Words he prolonged any morei by icords are understood 
those things, which God promised to his people. And in the New 
Testament \_Mat 24. 35.] heaven and earth shal pass away, 
hut my Words shal not pass away; that is, there is nothing 
that I have promised or foretold, that shah not come to passe. And 
in this sense it is, that St. John the Evangelist, and, I think, St. 
John onely caileth our Saviour himself as in the flesh the Word of 
God [as Joh. 1. 14.] the Word was made Flesh; that is to say, the Word, 
or Promise that Christ should come into the world ; who in the beginn- 
ing was with God; that is to say, it was in the purpose of God the 
Father, to send God the Son into the world, to enlighten men in the 
way of Etemall life; but it was not till then put in execution, and 
actually incarnate; So that our Saviour is there called the Word, 
not because he was the promise, but the thing promised. They 
that taking occasion from this place, doe commonly call him the 
Verbe of God, do but render the text more obscure. They might 
as well term him the Nown of God; for as by Nown, so also by 
Verhe, men understand nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a sound, 
that neither affirms, nor denies, nor commands, nor promiseth, nor 
is any substance corporeall, or spiritual!; and therefore it cannot 
be said to bee either God, or Man; whereas our Saviour is both. 
And this Word which St. John in his Gospel saith was with God, is 
[in his 1 Epistle, verse 1.] called the Word of life; and [verse 2.] 
the Etemall life, which ivas with the Faiherx so that he can be in no 
other sense called the Word, then in that, wherein he is called 
Etemall life; that is, he that hath procured us Eternall life, by his 
comming in the flesh. So also [Apocalypse 19. 13.] the Apostle speak- 
ing of Christ, clothed in a garment dipt in bloud, faith; his name is 
the Word of Ghd; which is to be understood, as if he had said his name 
had been. He that was come according to the purpose of God from the 
beginning, and according to his Word and promises deliver^ by the 
Prophets. So that there is nothing here of the Incarnation of a 
Word, but of the Incarnation of God the Son, therefore called the 
Word, because his Incarnation was the Performance of the Promise; 
In like manner as the Holy Ghost is called the Promise. 
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T^ere are also places of the Scripture, where, by the Word of God, 
is signified such Words as are consonant to reason, and equity, 
though spoken sometimes neither by Prophet, nor by a holy mam 
For Pharaoh Necho was an Idolater; yet his Words to the good Kin g 
Josiah, in which he advised him by Messengers, not to oppose him 
in his march against Carchemish^ are said to £,ve proceeded from the 
mouth of God; and that Josiah not hearkning to them, was slain in 
the battle; as is to be read 2 Chron. 35. vers, 21, 22, 23. It is true, 
that as the same History is related in the first Book of Esdras, not 
Pharaoh, but Jeremiah spake these words to Josiah, from the mouth 
of the Lord. But wee are to give credit to the Canonicall Scripture, 
whatsoever be written in the Apocrypha. 

The Word of God, is then also to be taken for the Dictates of reason, 
and equity, when the same is said in the Scriptures to bee written 
in mans heart; as Psalm 36. 31. Jerem, 31, 33. Devi, 30. 11, 14 
and many other hke places. 

The name of Peophet, signifieth in Scripture sometimes 
Prolocutor; that is, he that speaketh from God to Man, or from man 
to God: And sometimes Proedictor, or a foreteller of things to come: 
And sometimes one that speaketh incoherently, as men that are 
distracted. It is most frequently used in the sense of speaking 
from God to the People. So Moses, Samud, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and others were Prophets. And in this sense the High Priest was a 
Prophet, for he only went into the Sanctum Sanctorum, to enquire 
of God; and was to declare his answer to the people. And therefore 
when Caiphas said, it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people, St. John saith [chap. 11. 51.] that He spake not this of 
himself e, hut being High Priest that year, he prophesied that one man 
should dye for the nation. Also they that in Chnstian Congregations 
taught the people [1 Cor. 14.3.] are said to Prophecy. In the like 
sense it is, that God saith to Moses [Exod. 4. 16.] concerning Aaron, 
He shall he thy Spohes-man to the People; and he shaU he to thee a 
mouth, and thou shaU he to him instead of God: that which here is 
Spohes-man, is [chap. 7. 1.] interpreted Prophet; See (saith God) 
I have made thee a God to Pharoah, and Aaron thy Brother shaU be 
thy Prophet. In the sense of speaking from man to God, Abraham 
is called a Prophet [Genes. 20. 7.] where (Srod in a Dream, speaketh 
to Abimelech in this manner, Now therefore restore the man his wife, 
for he is a Prophet, and shaU pray for thee; whereby may be al^ 
gathered, that the name of Prophet may be given, not unproperly 
to them that in Christian Churches, have a Calling to say publique 
prayers for the Congregation. In the same sense, the Jh'ophets 
that came down from the High place (or Hill of God) with a Psaltery, 
and a Tabret, and a Pipe, and a Harp [1 Sam. 10. 5, 6.] and [vers, 10.] 
Saul amougst them, are said to Prophecy, in that they praised God, 
in that manner pubHquely. In the Ifire sense, is Miriam [Exod. 15.20.] 
called a Prophetesse. So is it also to be taken [1 Cor. 11. 4, 5.] where 
St. Paul saith, Every man that prayeth or prophecyeth with his head 
covered, dhc. and every woman that prayeth or prophecyeth with her 
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head uncovered^ For Prophecy in that place, signifieth no more, but 
praising God in Psalmes, and Holy Songs; which women might doe 
in the Church, though it were not lawfull for them to speak to the 
Congregation. And in this signification it is, that the Poets of the 
Heathen, that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems in the 
honor of their Gods, were called Yaite (Prophets) as is well enough 
known by all that are versed in the Books of the Gentiles, and as 
is evident [Tit 1. 12.] where St. Paul saith of the Cretians, that a 
Prophet of their owne said, they were Liars ; not that St. Paul held 
their Poets for Prophets, but acknowledgeth that the word Prophet 
was commonly used to signifie them that celebrated the honour of 
Gk)d in Verse. 

When by Prophecy is meant Prsediction, or foretelling of future 
Contigents; not only they were Prophets, who were Gods Spokes- 
m^, and foretold those things to others, which God had foretold to 
them; but also all those Impostors, that pretend by the helpe of 
familiar spirits, or by superstitious divination of events past, from 
false causes, to foretell the like events in time to come: of which 
(as I have declared already in the 12. chapter of tins Discourse) 
there be many kinds, who gain in the opinion of the common sort 
of men, a greater reputation of Prophecy, by one casuall event that 
may bee but wrested to their purpose, than can be lost again by never 
80 many failings. Prophecy is not an Art, nor (when it is taken for 
Pnediclion) a constant Vocation; but an extraordinary, and 
temporary Employment from God, most often of Good men, 
but sometimes also of the Wick^. The woman of Endor^ 
who is said to have had a familiar spirit, and thereby to have raised 
a Phantasms of Samuel, and foretold Saul his death, was not there- 
fore a Prophetesse; for neither had she any science, whereby she 
could raise such a Phantasms; nor does it appear that God com- 
manded the raising of it; but onely guided that Imposture to be a 
means of Sauls terror and discouragement; and by consequent, of 
the discomfiture, by which he fell. And for Incoherent Speech, it 
was amongst the Gentiles taken for one sort of Prophecy, because 
the Prophets of their Oracles, intoxicated with a spirit, or vapor 
from the cave of the Pythian Oracle at Delphi, were for the time 
really mad, and spake like madmen; of whose loose words a sense 
might be made to fit any event, in such sort, as all bodies are said 
to be made of Materia prima. In the Scripture I find it also so 
taken [1 Sam. 18. 10.] in these words. And the Bvill spirit came upon 
Saul, and he Prophecyed in the midst of the house. 

And although there be so many significations in Scripture of the 
word Prophet', yet is that the most frequent, in which it is taken for 
him, to whom God speaketh immediately, that which the Prophet 
is to say from him, to some other man, or to the people. And 
hereupon a question may be asked, in what m ann er God speaketh 
to such a Prophet. Can it (may some say) be properly said, that 
God halh voice and language, when it cannot be properly said, he 
hath a tongue, or other organs, as a man? The Prophet David 
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argueth thus, ShaU he that made the eye^ not see 7 or he that made the 
ear, nor hearl. Bubthis may be spoken, not (as usually) to signifie 
Gods nature, but to signide our intention to honor Him For to 
see, and hear, are Honorable Attributes, and may be given to Grod, 
to declare {as far as our capacily can conceive) bis Almighty power. 
But if it were to be taken in the strict, and proper sense, one might 
argue from his making of all other parts of mans body, that he had 
also the same use of them which we have; which would be many 
of them so uncomely, as it would be the greatest contumely in the 
world to ascribe them to him. Therefore we are to interpret Gods 
speaking to men immediately, for that way (whatsoever it be), 
by which God makes them understand his will: And the wayes where- 
by he doth this, are many; and to be sought onely in the Holy 
Scripture: where though many times it be said, that God spake 
to this, and that person, without declaring in what manner; yet 
there be again many places, that deliver also the signes by which 
they were to acknowledge his presence, and commandement; and 
by these may he understood, how he spake to many of the rest. 

In what manner God spake to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and 
Noah, is not expressed; nor how he spake to Abraham, till such time 
as he came out of his own conn trey to Sichem in the land of Canaan; 
and then \Gen. 12. 7.] God is said to have appeared to him. So there 
is one way, whereby God made Ms presence manifest; that is, by 
an Apparition, or Vision. And agam, [Gen. 15. 1.] The Word of 
the Lord came to Abraham in a Vision; tiiat is to say, somewhat, as 
a sign of Gods presence, appeared as Gods Messenger, to speak to 
him. Again, the Lord appeared to Abraham [Gen. 18. 1.] by an 
apparition of three Angels; and to Abimelech [Gen. 20. 3.] in a 
dream: To Lot [Gen. 19. 1.] by an apparition of two Angels: And 
to Hagar [Gen. 21. 17.] by the apparition of one Angel; And to 
Abraham again [Gen. 11.] by the apparition of a voice from 
heaven: And [Gen. 26. 24.] to Isaac on the night; (that is, in bis 
sleep, or by dream): And to Jacob [Gen. 18. 12.] in a dr^m; that 
is to say (as are the words of the text) Jacob dreamed thaJt he saw a 
ladder, &c. And [Gen. 32. 1.] in a Vision of Angels: And to Moses 
[Exod. 3. 2.] in the apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst of a 
bush: And after the time of Moses, (where the manner how God 
spake immediately to man in the Old Testament, is expressed) hee 
spake alwaies by a Vision, or by a Dream; as to Gideon, Sanmed, 
EUah, Elisha, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the rest of the Prophets; and 
often in the New Testament, as to Joseph, to St. Peter, to St. Paid, 
and to St. John the EvangeHst in the Apocalypse. 

Onely to Moses hee spake in a more extraordinary manner in 
Mount Sinai, and in the Tabernacle; and to the High Priest in the 
TabetnacLe, and in the Sanctum Santdorum of the Temple. But 
Moses, and after him the High Priests were Prophets of a more 
eminent plaoe, and degree in Gods favour; And God himself in 
express words declareth, that to other Prophets hee spake in Dreams 
and Visions, hut to his servant Moses, in such manner as a man 
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speaketh to his friend. The words are these [Numb. 12. 6, 7, 8.] 
If there he a Prophet among you^ I the Lord will ntahe my self Jcnozon to 
him in a VisioUy and will speak unto him in a Dream. My servant 
Moses is not sOy who is faith full in aU my house; with him I will speak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, not in dark speeches; and the simili- 
tude of the Lord shall he behold. And [Exod. 33. 11.] The Lord spake 
to Moses, face to face, as a man speaketh to his friend. And yet this 
speaking of God to Moses, was by mediation of an Angel, or Angels, 
as appears expressely, Acts 7. ver. 35. and 53. and Gal. 3. 19. and was 
therefore a Vision, though a more deer Vision than was given to 
other Prophets, And conformable hereunto, where God saith 
{Deut. 13. 1.) If there arise amongst you a Prophet, or Dreamer of 
Dreams, the later word is but the interpretation of the former. 
And [Joel 2. 28.] Your sons and your daughters shall Prophecy; 
your old men shall dream Dreams, and your young men shall see 
Visions: where again, the word Prophecy is expounded by Dream, 
and Vision. And in the same manner it was, that God spake to 
Solomon, promising his Wisdome, Riches, and Honor; for the text 
saith, [1 Kings 3. 15.] And Solomon awoak, and behold it was a 
Dream: So that generally the Prophets extraordinary in the Old 
Testament took notice of the Word of God no otherwise, than from 
their Dreams, or Visions; that is to say, from the imaginations 
which they had in their sleep, or ha an Extasie: which imaginations 
in every true Prophet were supematurall; but ha false Prophets 
were either naturall, or feigned. 

The same Prophets were neverthelesse said to speak by the Spirit; 
as [Zach. 7. 12.] where the Prophet speaking of the Jewes, saith, 
They made their hearts hard as Adamant, lest they should hear the law, 
and the words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by the 
former Prophets. By which it is manifest, that speaking by the 
Spirit, or Inspiration, was not a particular maimer of Gods speaking, 
different from Vision, when they that were said to speak by the 
Spirit, were extraordinary Prophets, such as for every new message, 
were to have a particular Commission, or (which is all one) a new 
Dream, or Vision. 

Of I^ophets, that were so by a perpetuall Calling in the Old 
Testament, some were supreme, and some subordinate: Supreme were 
first Moses; and after him the High Priests, every one for his time, 
as long as the Priesthood was Royall; and after the people 
of the Jews, had rejected God, that he should no more reign over 
them, those Kings which submitted themselves to Gods govern- 
ment, were also his chief Prophets; and the High Priests oJBhce 
became MinisterialL And when God was to be consulted, they put 
on the holy vestments, and enquired of the Lord, as the King com- 
manded them, and were deprived of their office, when the Kin g 
thought fit. For King Saul [1 Sam. 13. 9.] commanded the burnt 
offering to be brought, and [1 Sam. 14. 18.] he commands the Priest 
to bring the Ark neer him; and [ver. 19.] again to let it alone, because 
he saw an advantage upon his enemies. And in the same chapter 
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Saul asketh counsell of God. In like manner King David, after liia 
being anointed, thoi^b before he had possession of the Eansdome, is 
said to enquire of the Lord [1 Sam. 23. 2.] whether he should hght 
against the Phihstines Sjt Keilah; and [verse 10.] David commandeth 
the Pnest to bring h i m the Ephod, to enquire whether he should stay 
m Keilahy or not. And King Solomon [1 Kings 2. 27.] took the 
Priesthood from Ahiathafy and gave it [verse 35.] to Zadoc. There- 
fore Moses, and the Blgh Priests, and the pious Kings, who enquired 
of God on all extraordinary occasions, how they were to carry them- 
selves, or what event they were to have, were aU Soveraign Prophets. 
But in what manner God spake unto them, is not manifest. 
To say that when Moses went up to God in Mount Sinai, it 
was a Dream, or Vision, such as other Prophets had, is con- 
trary to that distinction which God made between Moses, and other 
Prophets, Numb. 12. 6, 7, 8. To say God spake or appeared as he 
is in his own nature, is to deny his Infinitenesse, Invisibility, Incom- 
prehensibility, To say he spake by Inspiration, or Infusion of the 
Holy Spirit, as the Holy Spirit signifieth the Deity is to make Moses 
equall with Christ, in whom onely the Godhead [as St. Paul speaketh 
Col. 2. 9.] dwelleth bodily. And lastly, to say he spake by the Holy 
Spirit, as it signifieth the graces, or ^fts of the Holy Spirit, is to 
attribute nothing to him supematuraU. For God disposeth men to 
Piety, Justice, Mercy, Truth, Faith, and all manner of Vertue, both 
Morall, and Intellectuall, by doctrine, example, and by severail 
occasions, naturall, and ordinary. 

And as these ways cannot be applyed to God, in his speaking to 
Moses, at Mount Sinia; so also, they cannot be applyed to him, in 
his speaking to the High Priests, from the Mercy-Seat. Therefore 
in what manner God spake to those Soveraign I^ophets of the Old 
Testament, whose office it was to enquire of him, is not intelligible. 
In the time of the New Testament, there was no Soveraign Prophet, 
but our Saviour; who was both God that spake, and the Prophet 
to whom he spake. 

To subordinate Prophets of perpetuall Calling, I find not any place 
that proveth God spake to them supematurally; but onely in such 
manner, as naturally he inclmeth men to Piety, to Beleef, to 
Righteousnesse, and to other vertues all other Christian men. 
Which way, though it consist in Constitution, Instruction, 
Education, and the occasions and invitements men have to Christian 
vertues; yet it is truly attributed to the operation of the Spirit of 
God, or Holy Spirit, (which we in our language call the Holy Ghost): 
For there is no good inclination, that is not of the operation of God, 
But these operations are not alwaies supematuralL When there- 
fore a Prophet is said to speak in the Spirit, or by the Spirit of God, 
we are to understand no more, but that he speaks according to Gods 
will, declared by the supreme Prophet. For the most common 
acceptation of the word Spirit, is in the signification of a mans 
intention, mind, or disposition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself. 
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that Profhecyed in the Campe of the Israelites. In what manner 
God spake to them, is declared in the 11 oi^Nurribera, verse 25. 
The Lord came down in a doud, and spake unto Moses, and took of the 
Spirit that was upon him, and gave it to the seventy Elders, And it 
came to passe, vdien the Spirit rested upon them, they Prophecyed, and 
did not cease, By^hich it is manifest, first, that their Prophecymg 
to the people, was subservient, and subordinate to the Prophecying 
of Moses; for that God took of the Spirit of Moses, to put upon 
them; so that they Prophecyed as Moses would have them: 
otherwise they had not been suffered to Prophecy at alL Por 
there was [verse 27 ] a complaint mad© against them to Moses; 
and Joshua would have Moses to have forbidden them; which he 
did not, but said to Joshua, Bee not jealous in my behalf. Secondly, 
that the Spirit of God in that place, signifieth nothing but the Mind 
and Disposition to obey, and assist Moses in the administration of 
the Government. Por if it were meant they had the substantial! 
Spirit of God; that is, the Divine nature, inspired into them, then 
they had it in no lesse manner then Christ himself, in whom onely 
the Spirit of God dwelt bodily. It is meant therefore of the Gift 
and Grace of God, that guided them to co-operate with Moses; 
from whom their Spirit was derived. And it appeareth [verse 16.] 
that, they were such as Moses himself should appoint for Elders and 
Officers of the People: For the words are, Gather unto me seventy men, 
whom thou knowest to he Elders and Officers of the people: where, thou 
hnowest, is the same with thou appointest, or hast appointed to he 
such, Por we are told before [Exod. 18.] that Moses following the 
counsell of Jethro his Pather-in-law, did appoint Judges, and 
Officers over the people, such as fear^ God; and of these, were 
those Seventy, whom God by putting upon them Moses spirit, 
inclined to aid Moses in the Administration of the Kingdome: and 
in this sense the Spirit of God is said [1 Sam. 16. 13, 14.] presently 
upon the anointing of David, to have come upon Davi^ and left 
Saul; God giving his graces to him he chose to govern his people, 
and taking them away from him, he rejected. So that by the Spirit 
is meant Inclination to Gods service; and not any supematurall 
Pwevelation. 

God spake also many times by the event of Lots; which were 
ordered by such as he had put in Authority over his people. So 
read that God manifest^ by the Lots which Saul caused to be 
drawn [1 Sam. 14. 43.] the fault that Jonathan had committed, in 
eating a honey-comb, contrary to the oath taken by the people. 
And [Josh, 18". 10.] (^d divided the land of Canaan amongst the 
Israelite, by the lots that Joshua did cast before the Lord in Shiloh. 
In the same manner it seemeth to be, that God discovered 
[Joshua 7. 16, <fcc.] the crime of Acharu And these are the wayes 
whereby God declared his Will in the Old Testament. 

AH which ways he used also in the New Testament. To the 
Virgin Mary, by a Vision of an Angel: To Joseph in a Dream: 
again to Paid in the way to Damascus in a Vision of our Saviour: 
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and to Pci&r in tii© Vision of a slieet let down from witli 

divors sorts of d6%b.» of oloan, and uncloan b6a>sts; and in prison, bv 
Vision of an Angel: And to all the Apostles, and Writers of the 
Testament, by the graces of his Spirit; and to the Apostles again 
(at the choosing of ilatthias in the place of Jndas Iscariot) by lot. 

Seeing then all Prophecy supposeth Vision, of Dream, (which two, 
when they be natnrall, are the same,) or some especiall gift of God, 
so rarely observed in ma nkin d, as to be admired where observed; 
And seeing as well such gifts, as the most extraordinary Dreams, and 
Visions, may proceed from God, not onely by his supematurail, 
and immediate, but also by his natural! operation, and by mediation 
of second causes; there is need of Reason and Judgment to discern 
between naturall, and supematurail Gifts, and between naturali 
and supernatural! Visions, or Dreams. And consequently men had 
need to be very circumspect, and wary, in obeying ^e voice of man, 
that pretending himself to be a Prophet, requires us to obey God 
in that way, which he in Gods name telleth us to be the way to 
happinesse. For he that pretends to teach men the way of so great 
felicity, pretends to^ govern them ; that is to say, to rule, and reign 
over them; which is a thing, that all men naturally desire, and is 
therefore worthy to be suspected of Ambition and Imposture; and 
consequently, ought to be examined, and tryed by every man, before 
hee yeeld them obedience; unlesse he have yeelded it them sdready, 
in the institution of a Common-wealth, as when the Prophet is the 
CiviU Soveraign, or by the Civil Soveraign Authorized. And if liiis 
examination of Prophets, and Spirits, were not allowed to every 
one of the people, it had been to no purpose, to set out the marks, 
by which every man might be able, to distinguish between those, 
whom they ought, and those whom they ought not to follow. Seeing 
therefore such marks are set out [Deut. 13. 1, &;c.] to know a Prophet 
by; and [! John 4. !. &c.] to know a Spirit by: and seeing there is 
so much Prophecying in the Old Testament; and so much Preaching 
in the New Testament against Prophets; and so much greater a 
number ordinarily of false Prophets, then of true; every one is to 
beware of obeying their directions, at their own perilL And first, 
that there were many more false then true Prophets, appears by 
this, that when Ahab [1 Kings 12.] consulted four hundred Prophets, 
they were all false Impostors, but onely one Michaiah. And a little 
before the time of the Captivity, the iftrophets were generally lyars. 
The Prophets (saith the Lord hy Jeremy, cha. 14, verse 14.) •prophecy 
Lies in my name. I sent them 7iot, neither have I corrmuinded them, 
nor spake unto them, they prophecy to you a false Vision, a thing of 
naught ; and the deceit of their heart. In so much as God commanded 
the People by the mouth of the Prophet Jeremiah [chap. 23. 16.] 
not to oljey them. Thtis saith the Lord of Eost^, hearken not unto the 
words of the Prophets, that prophecy to you. They make you vain, 
they speak a Vision of their own heart, arid not out of the mouth of ike 
Lord. 

Seeing then there was in the time of the Old T^tament, such 
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quarrells amongst the Visionary Prophets, one contesting with 
Euaother, and asking, When departed the Spirit ©om me, to go to 
fchee? as between Mchaiah, and the rest of the four hundred; and 
such giving of the Lye to one another, (as in Jerem. 14. 14.) and such 
controversies in the New Testament at this day, amongst the 
Spiritual! Prophets: 'Dvery man then was, and now is bound to make 
use of his Naturall Reason, to apply to all Prophecy those Rules 
which God hath given us, to discern the true from the false. Of 
which Rules, in the Old Testament, one was, conformable doctrine 
to that which Moses the Soveraign Prophet had taught them; and 
the other the miraculous power of foretelling what God would bring 
to passe, as I have already shewn out of Deui. 13. 1. cfec. And in the 
New Testament there was but one onely mark; and that was the 
preaching of this Doctrine, That J esus is ike. Christ, that is, the King 
of the Jews, promised in the Old Testament. ViHbosoever denyed 
that Article, he was a false Prophet, whatsoever miracles he might 
seem to work; and he that taught it was a true Prophet. For 
St. John [1 Epist. 4. 2, &c.] speaking expressely of the means to 
examine Spirits, whether they be of God, or not; after he had told 
them that there would arise false Prophets, saith thus, Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God. Every Spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; that is, is approved and allowed 
as a Prophet of God: not that he is a godly man, or one 
of the Elect, for this, that he confesseth, professeth, or preacheth 
Jesus to be the Christ; but for that he is a Prophet avowed. For 
God sometimes speaketh by Prophets, whose persons he hath 
not accepted; as he did by Baalam; and as he foretold Saul of his 
death, by the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse. Every Spirit 
that confesseth not that Jeses Christ is come in the flesh, is not of Christ. 
And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. So that the Rule m perfect on 
both sides; that he is a true Prophet, which preacheth the Messiah 
already come, in the person of Jesus ; and he a false one that denyeth 
him come, and looketh for him in some future Impostor, ttiat shall 
take upon him that honour falsely, whom the Apostle there properly 
caUeth Antichrist. Every man therefore ought to consider who is 
the Soveraign Prophet; that is to say, who it is, that is Gods 
Vicegerent on Earth; and hath next under God, the Authority of 
Governing Christian men; and to observe for a R’lle, that Doctrine, 
which, in the name of God, hee hath commanded to bee taught; 
and thereby to examine and try out the truth of those Doctrines, 
which pretended Prophets with miracle, or without, shall at any 
time advance: and if they find it contrary to that Rule, to doe as 
they did, that came to Moses, and complained that there were some 
that Prop[h]ecyed in the Campe, whose Authority so to doe they 
doubted of; and leave to the Soveraign, as they did to Moses to 
uphold, or to forbid them, as hee should see cause; and if hee dis- 
avow them, then no more to obey their voice; or if he approve them, 
then to obey them, as men to whom God hath given a part of the 
Spirit of their Soveraigne. For when Christian men, take not their 
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Christian Soveraign, for Gkxis Prophet; they must either take their 
owne Dreames, f3r the Prophecy they mean to bee governed by, 
and the tumour of their own hearts for the Spirit of God; or they 
must suffer themselves to bee lead by some strange Prince; or 
by some of their fellow subjects, that can bewitch them, by 
slaunder of the government, into rebellion, without other miracle 
to confirm their calling, then sometimes an extraordinary success©, 
and Impunity; and by this means destroying all laws, both divine, 
and humane, reduce aU Order, Government, and Society, to the first 
Chaos of Violence, and Civiil warre. 


CHAP, xxxvn 

Of Miracles, and their Use 

By Miraclea are signified the Admirable works of God: & there- 
fore they are also called Wonders. And because they are for the 
most part, done, for a signification of his commandement, in such 
occasions, as without them, men are apt to doubt, (following their 
private natural! reasoning,) what he hath commanded, and what 
not, they are commonly in Holy Scripture, called Signes, in the same 
sense, as they are calM by the Latines, Ostenia, and PorterUay firom 
shewing, and fore-signifying that, which the Almighty is about to 
bring to passe. 

To understand therefore what is a Miracle, we must first under- 
stand what works they are, which men wonder at, and call Admirable, 
And there be but two things which make men wonder at any event: 
The one is, if it be strange, that is to say, such, as the like of it hath 
never, or very rarely been produced: The other is, if when it is 
produced, we cannot imagine it to have been done by naturall 
means, but onely by the immediate hands of God. But when wee 
see some possible, natural! cause of it, how rarely soever the like 
has been done; or if the like have been often done, how impossible 
soever it be to imagine a naturall means thereof, we no more wonder, 
nor esteem it for a Miracle. 

Therefore, if a Horse, or Cow should speak, if were a Miracle; 
because both the thing is strange, & the naturall cause difficult to 
imagin: So also were it, to see a strange deviation of nature, in the 
production of some new shape of a living creature. But when a 
man, or other Animal, engenders his like, though we know no more 
how this is done, than the other; yet because ’tis usuall, it is no 
Miracle. In like manner, if a man be metamorphosed into a stone, 
or into a pillar, it is a Miracle; because strung: but if a peece of 
wood be so changed; because we see it often, it is no Miracle: and 
yet we know no more, by what operation of God, the one is brought 
to peisse, than the other. 
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The first Rainbow that was seen in the world, was a IVIiracle, 
because the first; and consequently strange; ancf served for a sign 
from God, placed in heaven, to assure his people, there should be no 
more an tiniversall destruction of the world by Water. But at this 
day, because they are frequent, they are nor Miracles, neither to 
them that know their natural! causes, nor to them who know them 
not. Again, there be many rare works produced by the Art 
of man: yet when we know they are done; because thereby wee 
know also the means how they are done, we count them not for 
Miracles, because not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but 
by mediation of humane Industry. 

Furthermore, seeing Admiration and Wonder, is consequent to 
the knowledge and experience, wherewith men are endu^, some 
more, some lesse; it foUoweth, that the same thing, may be a 
Mracie to one, and not to another. And thence it is, that ignorant, 
and superstitious men make great Wonders of those works, which 
other men, knowing to proceed from Nature, (which is not the 
immediate, but the ordinary work of God,) admire not at all; As 
when Ecclipses of the Sun and Moon have been taken for super- 
natural] works, by the common people; when neverthelesse, there 
were others, could from their natural! causes, have foretold the very 
hour they should arrive: Or, as when a man, by confederacy, and 
secret intelligence, getting knowledge of the private actions of an 
ignorant, unwary man, thereby tells him, what he has done in 
former time; it seems to him a Miraculous thing; but amongst 
wise, and cautelous men, such ^Miracles as those, cannot easily be 
done. 

Again, it belongeth to the nature of a Miracle, that it be wrought 
for the procuring of credit to Gods Messengers, Ministers, and 
Prophets, that thereby men may know, they are called, sent, and 
employed by God, and thereby be the better inclmed to obey them. 
And therefore, though the creation of the world, and after tiiat the 
destruction of all living creatures iu the universall deluge, were 
admirable works ; yet because they were not done to procure credit 
to any Prophet, or other Minister of God, they use not to be called 
Miracles. For how admirable soever any work be, the Admiration 
consisteth not in that it could be done, because men naturally 
beleeve the Almighty can doe all things, but because he does it at 
the Prayer, or Word of a man. But the works of God m Egypt, 
by the hand of Moses, were properly Miracles; because they were 
done with intention to make the people of Israel beleeve, that 
Moses came unto them, not out of any design of his owne interest, 
hut as s^t from God. Therefore after God had commanded 
to deliver the Israelites from the Egyptian bondage, when he said, 
They will Twt heleeve me, hid will say, tl^ Lord hath not appeared unto 
me, God gave him power, to turn the Rod he had in his hand into a 
Serpent, and again to return it into a Rod; and by putting his hand 
into his bosome, to make it leprous; and again by pulling it out to 
make it whole, to make the Obaldren of Israel bel^ve (as it is verse 
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5.) that the God of their Fathers had appeared unto him: And if 
that were not enough, he gave him power to turn their waters into 
bioud. And when hee had done these S'liracles before the people, 
it is said (verse 41.) that they beleeved him. Neverthelesse, for fear 
of Pharaoh, they durst not yet obey him. Therefore the other works 
which were done to plague Pharaoh, and the Egyptians, tended all 
to make the Israelites beleeve in Moses, and were properly Miracles. 
In Hke manner if we consider aU the !^Iiracles done by the hand of 
Moses, and all the rest of the Prophets, till the Captivity ; and those 
of our Saviour, and his Apostles afterward; we shall find, their end 
was alwaies to beget, or confirm beleefe, that they came not of their 
own motion, but were sent by God. Wee may further observe 
in Scripture, that the end of Miracles, was to beget bele^, not 
universally in all men, elect, and reprobate; but in the elect only; 
that is to say, m such as God had determined should become his 
Subjects. For those miraculous plagues of Egypt, had not for 
end, the conversion of Pharaoh; For God had told Moses before, 
that he would harden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should 
not let the people goe: And when he let tiiem goe at last, not 
the J^Iiracles perswaded him, but the plagues forced him to it. 
So also of our Saviour, it is written, {Mat. 13. 58.) that he wrought 
not many Miracles in his own countrey, because of their unbeleef; 
and (in MarJce 6. 5.) m stead of, he wrought ru)t many, it is, he could 
toork none. It was not because he wanted power ; which to say, were 
blasphemy against God; nor that the end of Miracles was not to 
convert incr^ulous men to Christ; for the end of all the iVIiracles 
of Moses, of the Prophets, of our Saviour, and of his Apostles w^ 
to adde men to the Church, but it was, because the end of their 
Miracles, was to adde to the Church (not aU men, but) such as 
should be saved; that is to say, such as God had elected. Seeing 
therefore our Saviour was sent from his Father, hee could not use 
his power in the conversion of those, whom his Father had rejected. 
They that expounding this place of St. Marke, say, that this wor^ 
Eee could not, is put for. He wordd not, do it without exanmle in the 
Greek tongue, (where Would not, is put sometimes for Gould not, 
in things inanimate, that have no will; but Gould ncd, for Would not, 
never,) and thereby lay a stumbling block before weak Christians; 
as if Ciirist could doe no Miracles, but amongst the credulous. 

From that which I have here set down, of flie nature, smd use of a 
Miracle, we may definie it thus, A Mibacle, is a work of Qod, (beddes 
his operation by the way of Ntxture, ordaineA in the Cr&ztion,) (^ne, 
for the making manifest to his elect, Hie mission of an extraordincxy 
Minister for their salvation. 

Ar> d from this definition, we may inferre; Firsl^ that in all 
Miracles, the work, done, is not the effect of any vertae in the 
Prophet ; because it is the effect of the immediate hind of God; that 
is to say, God hath done it, without using the Prophet therein, as 
a subordinate causa 

Secondly, that no Devil, Angel, or other created Spirit, can do a 
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Miracle. For it must either be by vertue of some natural! science, 
or by Incantation, that is, vertue of words. For if the Inchantera 
do it by their own power independent, there is some power that 
proceedeth not from God; which all men deny: and if they doe it 
by power given them, then is the work not from the immediate hand 
of God, but naturafl, and consequently no Miracle. 

There be some texts of Scripture, that seem to attribute the power 
of working wonders (equall to some of those immediate Miracles, 
wrought by God himself,) to certain Arts of Magick, and Incantation, 
As for example, when we read that after the Rod of Moses being 
cast on the ground became a Serpent, the Magicians of Egypt did 
the like hy their Enchantments; and that after Moses had turned the 
waters of the Egyptian Streams, Rivers, Ponds, and Pooles of water 
into blood, the Magieians of Egypt did so likeioisef with their Enchant- 
ments; and that after Moses had by the power of God brought frogs 
upon the land, the Magicians also did so with their Enchantments, arid 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt; will not a man be apt to 
attribute Miracles to Enchantments; that is to say, to the efficacy 
of the sound of Words; and think the same very well proved out of 
this, and other such places ? and yet there is no place of Scripture 
that telleth us what an Enchantment is. If therefore Enchantment 
be not, as many think it, a working of strange effects by spells, and 
words; but Imposture, and delusion, wrought by ordinary means; 
and so far from supematurall, as the Impostors need not the study 
so much as of natural! causes, but the ordinary ignorance, stupidity, 
and superstition of mankind, to doe them; those texts that seem to 
countenance the power of Magick, Witchcraft, and Enchantment, 
must needs have another sense, than at first sight they seem to bear. 

For it is evident enough, that Words have no effect, but on those 
that understand them; and then they have no other, but to signifie 
the intentions, or passions of them that speak; and thereby produce, 
hope, fear, or other passions, or conceptions in the hearer. There- 
fore when a Rod seemeth a Serpent, or the Waters Blond, or any 
other Miracle seemeth done by Enchantment; if it be not to the 
edification of Gods people, not the Rod, nor the Water, nor any other 
thing is enchanted; that is to say, wrought upon by the Words, 
but the Spectator. So that all the Miracle consisteth in this, that 
the Enchanter has deceived a man ; which is no Miracle, but a very 
easie matter to doe. 

For such is the ignorance, and aptitude to error generally of all 
men, but especially of them that have not much knowledge of 
naturall causes, and of the nature, and interests of men; as bv 
innumerable and easie tricks to be abused. What opinion of 
miraculous power, before it was known there was a Science of the 
course of the Stars, might a man have gained, that should have told 
the people. This hour, or day the Sun should be darkned? A 
Juggler by the handling of his goblets, and other trinkets, if it were 
not now ordinarily practised, would be thought to do hb wonders 
by the power at least of the Devil A man that hath practised to 
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speak bj drawing in of his breath, (which kind of men in antient 
time were called entriloqui,) and so make the weaknesse of his 
voice seem to proceed, not from the weak impulsion of the organs 
of Speech, but from distance of place, is able to make very many 
men beleeve it is a voice from Heaven, whatsoever he please to tell 
them. And for a crafty man, that hath enquired into the secrets 
and familiar confessions that one man ordinarily maketh to another 
of his actions and adventures past, to tell them hiny again is no hard 
matter; and yet there be many, that by such means as that, obtain 
the reputation of being Conjurers. But it is too long a businesse, 
to reckon up the severall sorts of those men, which the Greeks called 
Thaumaturgi, that is to say, workers of things wonderful!; and yet 
these do all they do, by their own single dexterity. But if we looke 
upon the Impostures wrought by Confederacy, there is nothing 
how impossible soever to be done, that is impossible to bee beleeved. 
For two men conspiring, one to seem lame, the other to cure hini 
with a charme, will deceive many : but many conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another so to cure him, and all the rest to bear witnesse; will 
deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind, to give too hasty beleefe to pretended 
Miracles, there can be no better, nor I think any other caution, then 
that which God hath prescribed, first by Moses, (as I have said before 
in the precedent chapter,) in the beginning of the 13. and end of the 
18. of Deuteronomy \ That wee take not any for Prophets, that teach 
any other Religion, then that which Gods Lieutenant, (which at that 
time was Moses,) hath established; nor any, (though he teach the 
same Religion,) whose Prsediction we doe not see come to passe. 
Moses therefore in his time, and Aaron, and his successors in their 
times, and the Soveraign Governour of Gk>ds people, next under God 
himseK, that is to say, the Head of the Church in ail times, are to 
be consulted, what doctrine he hath established, before wee give 
credit to a pretended Miracle, or Prophet. And when that is done, 
the thing they pretend to be a Miracle, we must both see it done, 
and use all means possible to consider, whether it be really done; 
and not onely so, but whether it be such, as no man can do the like 
by his natural! power, but that it requires the immediate hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to Gods Lieutenant; 
to whom in aU doubtfull cases, wee have submitted our private 
judgments. For example; if a man pretend, that after certain 
words spoken over a peece of bread, that presently God hath made 
it not bread, but a God, or a man, or both, and neverthelesse it looketh 
still as like bread as ever it did; there is no reason for any man ta 
think it really done; nor consequently to fear him, till he enquire 
of God, by Ms Vicar, or Lieutenant, whether it be done, or not. If 
he say not, then followeth that which Moses saith, {Deui. 18. 22) 
he hath spoken it presumptuously^ thou shaU not fear him. If he say 
’tis done, then he is not to contradict it. So also if wee see not, 
but onely hear tell of a Miracle, we are to consult the Lawful Church; 
that is to say, the lawful Head thereof, how far we are to give credit 
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to the relators of it. And this is chiefly the case of men, that in these 
days live under Christian Soveraigns. For in these times, I do not 
know one man, that ever saw any such wondrous work, done by the 
charm, or at the word, or prayer of a man, that a man endued but 
with a mediocrity of reason, would think supematurall: and the 
question is no more, whether what wee see done, be a Miracle; 
whether the Miracle we hear, or read of, were a reall work, and not 
the Act of a tongue, or pen; but in plain terms, whether the report 
be true, or a lye. In which question we are not every one, to make 
our own private Reason, or Conscience, but the Publique Reason, 
that is, the reason of Gods Supreme Lieutenant, Judge; and indeed 
we have made him Judge already, if wee have given him a Soveraign 
power, to doe all that is necessary for our peace and defence. A 
private man has alwaies the liberty, (because thought is free,) to 
beleeve, or not beleeve in his heart, those acts that have been given 
out for Lliracles, according as he shall see, what benefit can accrew 
by means belief, to those that pretend, or countenance them, and 
thereby conjecture, whether they be Miracles, or Lies. But when 
it comes to confession of that faith, the Private Reason must submit 
to the Pubb’que; that is to say, to Gods Lieutenant. But who is 
this Leutenant of God, and Head of the Church, shall be considered 
in its proper place hereafter. 


CHAP, xxxvm 

Of the Signification in Scripture o/Eteenall Lifb, Hell, Salvation, 
The Wobu) to come, and Redemption 

The maintenance of dvill Society, depending on Justice; and 
Justice on the power of Life and Death, and other lease Rewards and 
Punishments, residing in them that have the Soveraignty of the 
Common-wealth; It is impossible a Common- wealth should stand, 
'where any other than the Soveraign, hath a power of giving greater 
rewards than Life; and of inflicting greater punishments, than 
Death. Now seeing EtemaU life u greater reward, than the life 
present; and EtemaU torment a greater punishment than the death 
of Nature, It is a thing worthy to be weU consider^ of all men that 
desire (by obeying Authority) to avoid the calamities of Confusion, 
and Civill war, what is meant in holy Scripture, by Life EtemaU, 
and Torment EtemaU; and for what offences, and against whom 
committed, men are to be EtemaUy tormented; and for what actions, 
they are to obtain EtemaU life. 

imd first we find, that Adam was created in such a condition of 
life, as had he not broken the commandement of God, he had enjoyed 
it in the Paradise of Eden Everlastingly. For there was the Tree 
of life; whereof he was so long allowed to eat, as he should forbear 
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to eat of the tiee of Knowledge of Good and Bvill; which not 
allowed him. Md therefore as soon as he had eaten of it, God 
thrust him out of Paradise, he should putfoHh his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and life for ever. By which it seemeth to me, 
(vnth submission neyerthelesse both in this, and in all questions, 
whereof the determination dependeth on the Scriptures, to the 
interpretation of the Bible authorized by the Common-wealth, 
whose Subject I am,) that Adam if he had not sinned, had had an 
Etemall Xufe on Earth r and that Mortality entred upon himself, 
and his posterity, by his first Sin. Not that actual! Death then 
entred; for Adam then could never have had children; whereas 
he lived long after, and saw a numerous posterity ere he dyed. But 
where it is said. In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shall surdy die, 
it must needs bee m^nt of his Mortality, and certitude of death. 
Seeing then Etemall life was lost by Adams forfeiture in committing 
siu, he that should cancell that forfeiture was to recover thereby, 
that Life again. Now Jesus Christ hath satisfied for the sins of all 
that beleeve in h i m; and therefore recovered to aU beleevers, that 
Eteenall Life, which was lost by the sin of Adam. And in this 
sense it is, that the comparison of St. Paul holdeth (Bom. 5. 18, 19.) 
As by the o^ence of one. Judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
evert so hy^ the righieousnesse of one, the free gift came upon all men to 
Justification of Life. Which is again (1 Cor. 15. 21, 22.) more per- 
spicuously delivered in these words, For since by man came dmth, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam aU 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

Concerning the place wherein men shall enjoy that Etemall Life, 
which Christ hath obtained for them, the texts next before alledged 
seem to make it on Earth. For if as in Adam, all die, that is, have 
forfeited Paradise, and Etemall Life on Earth, even so in Christ all 
shall bee made alive; then all men shall be made to live on Earth; 
for else the comparison were not proper. Hereunto seemeth to 
agree that of the Psalmist, (Psal. 133. 3.) Upon Zion Ood commanded 
the blessing, even Life for evermore: for Zion, is in Jerusalem, upon 
Earth: as also that of S. Job. (Bev, 2. 7.) To him that overcommeth 
I unU give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise 
of God. This was the tree of Adams Etemall life; but his life was 
to have been on Earth. The same seemeth to be confirmed again 
by St. Job. (B&v. 21. 2.) where he saith, I John saw the Holy City, 
New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepar^ as a 
Bride adorned for her husband : and again v. 10. to liie same effect: 
As if he should say, the new Jerusalem, the Paradise of God, at the 
coming again of Christ, should come down to Gods people from 
Heaven, and not they goe up to it from Earth. And this differs 
nothing from that, which the two men in white clothing (that is, 
the two Angels) said to the Apostles, that were looking upon Christ 
ascending (Acia 1.11.) This same Jesus, who is taken up from you into 
Heaven, shall so come, as you have seen him go up into Heaven. Which 
soundeth as if they had said, he should come down to govern them 
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under his Father, Eternally here; and not take them up to govern 
them in Heaven; and is conformable to the B^tauration of the 
Kingdom of God, instituted under Moses; which was a Political 
government of the Jews on Earth. Again, that saying of our 
Saviour (Mat, 22. 30.) (hat in the Resurrection they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage, hut are as the Angels of Ood in heaven, 
is a description of an Etemall Life, resembling that which we lost in 
Adam in the point of Maniage. For seeing Adam, and Eve, if they 
had not sinned, had lived on Earth Eternally, in their individuall 
persons ; it is manifest, they should not continually have procreated 
their kind For if Immortals should have generated, as Mankind 
doth now; the Earth in a small time, would not have been able to 
afford them plaoe to stand on. The Jews that asked our Saviour 
the question, whose wife the woman that had married many brothers, 
should be, in the resurrection, knew not what were the consequences 
of Life Etemall: and therefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this 
consequence of Immortality; that there shal be no Generation, and 
consequently no marriage, no more than there is Marriage, or 
generation among the Angels. The comparison between that 
Etemall life which Adam lost, and our Saviour by his Victory over 
death hath recovered; holdeth also in this, that as Adam lost Eternal 
Life by his sin, and yet lived after it for a time; so the faithful 
Christian hath recovered Eternal Life by Christs passion, though he 
die a natural death, and remaine dead for a time; namely till the 
Besurrection. For as Death is reckoned from the Condemnation of 
Adam, not from the Execution; so Life is reckoned from the Absolu- 
tion, not from the Resurrection of them that are elected in Christ. 

That the place wherein men are to live Eternally, after the 
Besurrection, is the Heavens, meaning by Heaven, those parts of 
the world, which are the most remote from Earth, as where the stars 
are, or above the stars, in another Higher Heaven, called Ccdum 
Rmpyreum, (whereof there is no mention in Scripture, nor ground in 
Reason) is not easily to be drawn from any text that I can find. By 
the Kiiigdome of Heaven, is meant the Kingdom of the King that 
dwelieth in Heaven; and his Kingdome was the people of Israel, 
whom he ruled by the Prophets his Lieutenants, first Moses, and after 
him Eleazar, and the Soveraign Priests, till in the days of Samuel 
they rebelled, and would have a mortall man for their Kin g, after 
the manner of other Nations. And when our Saviour Christ, by 
the preaching of his Ministers, shall have perswaded the Jews to 
return, and called the Gentiles to his obedience, then shall there be a 
new Kingdom of Heaven; because our King shall then be God, whose 
(krone is Heaven; without any necessity evident in the Scripture, 
fibat man shall ascend to Ms happinesse any higher than Gods 
footstool, the Earth. On the contrary, we find written [Joh. 3. 13.) 
that no man hath ascended into Heaven, but he that came doum from 
Heaven, even the Son of man, that is in Heaven. Where I observe 
by the way, that these words are not, as those wMch go immediately 
before, the words of our Saviour, but of St. John himself; for Christ 
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was then not in Heaven, but upon the Earth. The like is said of 
David {Acts 2. 34.^ where St Peter, ^ prove the Ascension of Christ, 
using the words of the Psalmist, {Psal 16. 10.) Thou imU not learn 
my souk in Hell, nor suffer thine Holy one to see corruption, saith, 
they were spoken (not of David, but) of Christ; and to prove it 
addeth this Heason, For David is not ascended Into Heaven. But to 
this a man may easily answer, and say, that though their bodies 
were not to ascend till the generall day of JudgmenCyet their souls 
were in Heaven as soon as they were departed from their bodies; 
which also seemeth to be confirmed by the words of our Saviour 
(Luke 20. 37, 38.) who proving the Rejection out of the words of 
Moses, saith thus, That the dead are raised, even Moses shelved, at the 
lush, when he calleth the Lord, the God of Abraham, and the ^God of 
Isaac, and the God of J acob. ^ For he is not a God of the Dead, hid of the 
Living; for they all live to him. But if these words be to be under- 
stood only of the Immortahty of the Soul they prove not at all that 
which our Saviour intended to prove, which was the Resurrection 
of the Body, that is to say, the Immortality of the Man. Therefore 
our Saviour meaneth, that those Patriarchs were Immortal!; not 
by a property consequent to the essence, and nature of maiiind; 
but by the will of God, that was pleased of his mere grace, to bestow 
EtemaU life upon the faithf^ And though at that time the 
Patriarchs and many other faithfull men were dead, yet as it is in 
the text, they lived to God; that is, they were written in the Book of 
Life with them that were absolved of their sinnes, and ordained to 
Life eternall at the Resurrection. That the Soul of man is in its own 
nature Eternall, and a living Creature independent on the body; or 
that any meer man is Immortall, otherwise than by the Resurrection 
in the last day, (except Enos and Elias,) is a doctrine not apparent 
in Scripture. The whole 14. Chapter oiJol, which is the speech not 
of his friends, but of himselfe, is a complaint of this Mortality of 
Nature; and yet no contradiction of the immortality at the Resur- 
rection. There is hope of a tree (saith hee verse 7.) if it he cast down. 
Though the root thereof vxix old, and the stock thereof die in the ground, 
yet when it senteth the water it will bud, and bring forth houghes like a 
Plard. But man dyeth, and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the 
Ghost, and where is he? and (verse 12.) man lyeih down, and riseth 
not, tm the heavens he no more. But when is it, that the heavens 
shall be no more? St. Peter teUs us, that it is at the generall 
Resurrection. For in his 2. Epistle, 3. Chapter, and 7 verse, he 
saith, that the Heavens and the Earth that are now, are reserved undo 
■fire against the day of Judgment, and perdition of ungodly men, and 
(verse 12.) looking for, and hasting to the camming of God, wherein the 
Heavens shall he on ffre, and shad be dissolved, and the EUments 
shad meU with fervent heat Neverthelesse, we according to the promise 
look for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein dwedeth righieemmesee.. 
Therefore where Job saith, man riseth not till the Heave®§^ 
be no more; it is all one, as if he had said, the 
life (and Sorde and life in the Scripture, do usually signifie the 
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tiling) beginneth not in man, till the Resurrection, and day of 
Judgement; and hath for cause, not his specificall nature, and 
generation; but the Promise. For St. Peter saies not, Wee, hole for 
new heavens^ and a Tiew earthy (from Nature^) but from Promise. 

Lastly, seeing it hath been already proved out of divers evident 
places of Scripture, ih the 35. chapter of this book, that the Kingdom 
of God is a Civil Common -wealth, where God himseK is Soveraign, 
by vertue first of the Old, and since of the New Covenant, wherein 
he reigneth by his Vicar, or Lieutenant; the same places do there- 
fore also prove, that after the commmg again of our Saviour in his 
Majesty, and glory, to reign actually, and Eternally; the Kingdom 
of God is to be on Earth. '^But because this doctrine (though proved 
out of places of Scripture not few, nor obscure) will appear to most 
men a novelty; I doe but propound it; maintaining nothing in this, 
or any other paradox of Religion; but attending the end of that 
dispute of the sword, concerning the Authority, (not yet amongst 
my Countreymen decided,) by which all sorts of doctrine are to bee 
approved, or rejected; and whose commands, both in speech, and 
writing, (whatsoever be the opinions of private men) must by all 
men, that mean to be protected by their Laws, be obeyed. For the 
points of doctrine concerning the Kingdome [of] God, have so great 
influence on the Kingdome of Man, as not to be determined, but by 
them, that under God have the Soveraign Power. 

As the Kingdome of God, and Eternal Life, so also Gods Enemies, 
and their Torments after Judgment, appear by the Scripture, to 
have their place on Earth. The name of the place, where all men 
remain till the Resurrection, that were either buryed, or swallowed 
up of the Earth, is usually called in Scripture, by words that signifie 
under ground i which the Latines read generally Inf emus, and Inferi, 
and the Greeks dSifis; that is to say, a place where men cannot see 
and contain eth as well the Grave, as any other deeper place. But 
for the place of the damned after the Resurrection, it is not deter- 
mined^ neither in the Old, nor New Testament, by any note of 
situation; but onely by the company: as that it shall bee, where 
such wicked men were, as God in former times in extraordinary, and 
miraculous manner, had destroyed from off the face of the 
Earth: As for example, that they are in Inferno, in Tartarus, 
or in the bottomelesse pit; because Corah, Dathan, and Ahirom, 
were swallowed up alive into the earth. Not that the Writers of 
the Scripture would have us beleeve, there could be in the globe of 
the Earth, which is not only finite, but also (compared to the height 
of the Stars) of no considerable magnitude, a pit without a bottome; 
that is, a bole of infinite depth, such as the Greeks in their Deemono- 
hgie (that is to say, in their doctrine concerning Deemons,) and after 
them the Romans called Tartarus; of which Virgill sayes, 

Bis patet in prceceps, tantum iemditque sub umbras, 

Qmrdus ad oetheresim cceli suspectus Olympum : 

for that is a thing the proportion of Earth to Heaven cannot bear: 
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but tbat W66 should boloov© tb©m there, indefinitely, where those 
men are, on whom God inflicted that Exemplary punishment. 

Again, because those mighty men of the Earth, that lived in the 
time of Noah, before the floud, (which the Greeks called Heroes, 
and the Scripture Giants, and both say, were begotten, by copulation 
of the children of God, with the chfldren of men,) were for their 
wicked life destroyed by the generall deluge; the place of the 
Damned, is therefore also sometimes marked out, by the company 
of those deceased Giants; as Proverbs 21. 16. The man that vxnSreth 
out of the way of understanding, shall remain in the congregation of 
the Giants, and Job 26. 5. SeJiold the Giants groan under water, arid 
they that dwell with them. Here the place of the Damned, is under 
the water. And Isaiah 14. 9. Edl is troubled how to meet thee, (that 
is, the King of Babylon) and wiU displace the Giants for theei and 
here again the place of the Damned, (if the sense be literall,) is to 
be under water. 

Thirdly, because the Cities of Sodom, and Gomorrah, by the 
extraordinary wrath of Gk)d, were consumed for their wickedness© 
with Eire and Brimstone, and together with them the countrey 
about made a stinking bituminous Lake: the place of the Damned 
is sometimes expressed by Fire, and a Fiery Lake: as in the 
Apocalypse ch. 21. 8. But the timorous, incredulcnis, and abominable, 
and Murderers, and Whoremongers, and Sorcerers, and Idolaters, and 
aU Lyars, shall have their part in the Lake that burneih with Fire, and 
Brimstone; which is the second Death. So that it is manifest, that 
EeU Fire, which is here expressed by Metaphor, from the reall Fire 
of Sodome, signifieth not any certain kind, or place of Torment; 
but it to be taken indefinitely, for Destruction, as it is in the 20. 
Chapter, at the 14. verse; where it is said, that Death and Hell toere 
cast into the Lake of Fire; that is to say, were abolished, and des- 
troyed; as if after the day of Judgment, there shall be no more 
Dying, nor no more going into Hell; that is, no more going to Ec^des 
(from which word perhaps our word HeU is derived,) which is the 
same with no more Dying. 

Fourthly, from the Plague of Darknesse inflicted on the Egyptians, 
of which it is written {Bxod. 10. 23.) They saw not one another, neither 
rose any man from his place for three days ; hid all the Children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings; the place of the wicked after Judg- 
ment, is called Utter Darknesse, or (as it is in the originalL) Darknesse 
without. And so it is expressed {Mat. 22. 13.) where thte King 
oommandeth his Servants, to hind hand and foot the man that had not 
on his Wedding garment, and to cast him out, eh rb rKbroi rh i^ilnepov, 
Bxtemoll darknesse, or Darknesse loithouti ^diich though kanslated 
Utter darknesse, does not signifie how great, but where that darknesse 
is to be; namely, without the habitation of Gods Elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place neer Jerusalem, called the 
VaUet of the Children of Hinnon; in a part whereof, o^ed Tophet, 
the Jews had committed most grievous Idolatry, sacrificing their 
children to the Idol Moloch; and wherein also God had afBict-ed 
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his enemies with most grievous punishments; and wherein Josias 
had burnt the Priests of Moloch upon their own Attars, as appeareth 
at large m the 2 of Kings chap. the place served afterwards, to 
receive the filth, and garbage which was carried thither, out of the 
City; and there used to be fires made, from time to time, to purifie 
the aire, and take away the stench of Carrion. From this abomin- 
able place, the J ews used ever after to call the plaoe of the Damned, 
by the name of Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnon, And this Gehenna, 
is that word, which is usually now translated Hell; and from the 
fires from time to time there burning, we have the notion of Ever- 
lasting, and Unquefwclwhle Fire. 

Seeing now there is none, that so interprets the Scripture, as that 
after the day of Judgment, the wicked are all Eternally to be 
punished in the Valley of Hinnon; or that they shall so rise again, 
as to be ever after under ground, or under water; or that after the 
Resurrection, they shall no more see one another; nor stir from one 
place to another; it foUoweth, me thinks, very necessarily, that that 
which is thus said concerning Hell Fire, is spoken metaphorically; 
and that therefore there is a proper sense to bee enquired after, 
(for of all Metaphors there is some reall ground, that may be ex- 
pressed in proper words) both of the Place of EeU, and the nature 
of Hellish Torments, and Tormentors. 

And first for the Tormenters, wee have their nature, and properties 
exactly and properly delivered by the name of. The Enemy, or Satan; 
The Accuser, or Diaholns; The Destroyer, or Abaddon. Which 
significant names, Satan, DeviU, Abaddon, set not forth to us any 
Individual! person, as proper names use to doe; but onely an office, 
or quaKty ; and are therefore Appellatives ; which ought not to have 
been left untranslat-ed, as they are, in the Latine, and Modem Bibles; 
because thereby they seem to be the proper names of Daemons; 
and men are the more easily seduced to beleeve the doctrine of 
Devills; which at that time was the Religion of the Gentiles, and 
contrary to that of Moses, and of CJhrist. 

And because by the Enemy, the Accuser, and Destroyer, is meant, 
the Enemy of them that shall be in the Kingdome of God; therefore 
if the Kingdome of God after the Resurrection, bee upon the Earth, 
(as in the former Chapter 1 have shewn by Scripture it seems to be,) 
The Enemy, and his Kingdome must be on Earth also. For so also 
was it, in the time before the Jews had deposed God. For Gods 
Kingdome was in Palestine; and the Nations round about, were the 
Eangdomes of the Enemy; and consequently by Satan, is meant any 
Earthly Enemy of the Church. 

The Torments of HeU, are expressed sometimes, by weeping, 
and gn^hing of teeth, as Mat. 8. 12. Sometimes, by the voorm of 
Conscience; as Isa. 66 . 24. and Mark 9. 44, 46, 48: sometimes, by 
Fire, as in the place now quoted, where the worm dyeth not, and the 
fire is not quenched, and many places beside: sometimes by shame, 
and coTitem]^, as Dan. 12. 2. And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the Earth, shall wahe ; some to Everlasting life ; and some to shame. 
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a/fid ev&tldstiTig contempt. All wbicb. places design metaphorically a 
grief, and discont^t of mind, from the sight of that Eternal felicity 
in others, which they themselves through their own incredulity, 
and disobedience have lost. And because such felicity in others, 
is not sensible but by comparison "with their own actuall miseries; 
it foUoweth that they are to suffer such bodily pames, and calamities, 
as are incident to those, who not onely live under evill and cruell 
Govemours, but have also for Enemy, the Etemall King of the 
Saints, God Almighty. And amongst these bodily paines, Is to be 
reckoned also to every one of the wicked a second Death. For though 
the Scripture bee clear for an universall Resurrection; yet wee do 
not read, that to any of the Reprobate is promised an Etemall life. 
For whereas St. Paul (1 Cor. 15. 42, 43.) to the question concerning 
what bodies men shall rise with again, saith, that the body is sovm in 
corruption, and is raised in incorruption ; It is sown in dishomur, 
it is raised in glory ; it is soion in weaknesse, it is raised in power ; 
Glory and Power cannot be applyed to the bodies of the wicked: 
Kor can the name of Second Death, bee applyed to those that can 
never die but once: And although in Metaphoricall speech, a 
Calamitous life Everlasting, may bee called an Everlasting Death 
yet it cannot well be understood of a Second Death. The fire 
prepared for the wicked, is an Everlasting Fire: that is to say, the 
estate wherein no man can be without torture, both of body and 
mind, after the Resurrection, shall endure for ever; and in that 
sense the Fire shall be unquenchable, and the torments Everlasting: 
but it cannot thence be inferred, that hee who shall be cast into that 
fire, or be tormented with those torments, shall endure, and resist 
them so, as to be eternally burnt, and tortured, and yet never be 
destroy^, nor die. And though there be many places that afi&rm 
Everlasting Fire, and Torments (into which men may be cast 
successively one after another for ever; yet I find none that affirm 
there shall bee an Etemall life therein of any individual! person; 
but to the contrary, an Everlasting Death, which is the Second 
Death; For after Death, and the Grave shall have delivered up the dead 
which were in them, and every man he judged according to his works ; 
Death and the Grave shall al^ he cast into the Lake of Fire. This is 
the Second Death. Whereby it is evident, that there is to bee a 
Second Death of every one that shall bee condemned at the day of 
Judgement, after which hee shall die no more. 

The joyes of Life Etemall, are.m Scripture comprehended all under 
the name of Salvation, or being saved. To be saved, is to be secured, 
either respectively, against speciall EviUs, or absolutely, against all 
Evill, comprehending Want, Sicknesse, and Death it self. And 
because man was created in a condition Immortall, not subject to 
corraption, and consequently to nothing that tendefit to the cfissolu- 
tion of his nature; and fell from that happinesse by the sin of Adam; 
it followeth, that to he saved from Sin, is to be saved from all the 
Evill, and CJalamities that Sinne hath brought upon us. And 
therefore in the Holy Scripture, Remission of Sinne, and Salvation 
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from Death and Misery, is the same thing, as it appears by the words 
of our Saviour, who having cured a man sick of the Palsey, by 
saying, {Mat. 9. 2.) Son he of good cheer, thy Sins he forgiven thee*, 
and knowing that the Scribes took for blasphemy, that a man should 
pretend to forgive Sins, asked them (v. 6.) whether it were easier to 
say. Thy Sinnes he forgiven thee, or. Arise and walk;^ signif 3 dng 
thereby, that it was aU one, as to the saving of the sick, to say, 
Thy Sins are forgiven, and Arise and walk; and that he used that 
form of speech, onely to shew he had power to forgive Sins. And it 
is besides evident in reason, that since Death and Misery, were the 
punishments of Sin, the discharge of Sinne, must also be a discharge 
of Death and Misery; that is to say, Salvation absolute, such as the 
faithful! are to enjoy after the day of Judgment, by the power, and 
favour of Jesus Christ, who for that cause is called our Sayiotjb. 

Concerning Particular Salvations, such as are understooi^ 
1 Sam. 14. 39. as the Lord liveth that saveih Israel, that is, from their 
temporary enemies, and 2 Sam. 22. 4. Thou art my Saviour, thou 
savest me from violence; and 2 Kings 13. 5. God gave the Israelites a 
Saviour, and so they were delivered from the hand of the Assyrians, 
and the like, I need say nothing; there being neither difficulty, nor 
interest, to corrupt the interpretation of texts of that kind. 

But concerning the Generali Salvation, because it must be in 
the Kingdoms of Heaven, there is great difficulty concerning the 
Place. On one side, by Kingdoms (which is an estate ordainSi by 
men for their perpetuall security against enemies, and want) it 
seemeth that tMs &,lvation should be on Earth. Eor by Salvation 
is set forth unto us, a glorious Reign, of our King, by Conquest; 
not a safety by Escape; and therefore there where we look for 
Salvation, we must look also for Triumph; and before Triumph, for 
Victory; and before Victory, for Battell; which cannot well be 
supposed, shall be in Heaven. But how good soever this reason: 
may be, I will not trust to it, without very evident places of, 
Scripture. The state of Salvation is described at large, Isaiah 33. 
ver. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 

Look upon Zion, the City of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall see 
J erusalem a quiet habitaiion, a tabernacle that shall not he taken down ; 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever he removed, neither shall any 
of the cords thereof he broken. 

But there the ghrioue Lord toill he unto us a place of broad rivers, 
and streams ; wherein shall goe no Gaily wiih oares ; neither shall 
gaUant ship passe thereby. 

For the Lord is o^ir Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our 
King, he will save us. 

Thy lacklings are loosed ; they could not well strengthen their mast ; 
they could not spread the sail : then is the prey of a great spoil divided ; 
the lame take the prey. 

And the Inhabitant shaU not say, I am sicke ; the people that shdU 
dtoeU therein shaU he forgiven their Iniquity. 

In which words have the place from whMkce Salvation is to 
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proceed, J eruscHem, a quiet habitation; the Eternity of it, a tabernacle 
ihat shall not he tahegb doum, c&c. The Saviour of it, the Lord, their 
Judge, their Latogiver, their King, he will save us; the Salvation, the 
Lord shall he to them as a hroad mote of swift waters, &c. the condition 
of their Enemies, their tacJdings are loose, their masts weak, the 
lame shall take the spoil of them. ^ The condition of the Saved, The 
InhahilaTil shall not say, I am sick: And lastly, all this is compre- 
hended in Forgivenesse of sin, The people that dwell therein shall he 
forgiven their iniquity. By wMch it is evident, that Salvation shall 
be on Earth, then, when God shall reign, (at the coming again of 
Clhrist) in Jerusalem; and from Jerusalem shall proceed the Salva- 
tion of the Gentiles that shall be received into Gods Ejngdome: as 
is also more expressly declared by the same Prophet, Chap. 65. 20, 21. 
And they (that is, the Gentiles who had any Jew in bondage) shall 
hring all your brethren, for an offering to the Lord, ovi of all nations, 
upon horses, and in charets, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift beasts, to my holy mountain, Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the 
Children of Israel bring an offering in a dean vessell into the House 
of the Lord. And I will also take of them for Priests and for Leviies, 
saith the Lord: Whereby it is manifest, that the chief seat of Gods 
Kingdome (which is the Place, from whence the Salvation of us 
that were Gentiles, shall proceed) shall be Jerusalem: And the same 
is also confirmed by our Saviour, in his discourse with the woman 
of Samaria, concerning the place of Gods worship; to whom he saith, 
John 4, 22. that the Samaritans worshipped they knew not what, 
but the J ews worship what they knew, For Salvation is of the J ews 
(ex Judceis, that is, begins at the Jews): as if he should say, you 
worship God, but know not by whom he wil save you, as we doe, 
that know it shall be by one of the tribe of Judah, a Jew, not a 
Samaritan. And therefore also the woman not impertinently 
answered him again. We know the Messias shall come. So that 
which our Saviour saith, Salvation is from the Jews, is the same that 
Paul sayes (Rom. 1. 16, 17.) The Qospd is the power of God 
to Salvation to every one that beleeueth : To the. Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousnesse of God 
revealed from faith to faith', from the faith of the Jew, to the faith 
of the Gentile. In the like sense the Prophet Joe? describing the 
day of Judgment, (chap. 2. 30, 31.) that God would shew wonders 
in heaven, and in earth, hloud, and fire, and pillars of smoak. The 
Sun should he turned to darknesse, and the Moon into hhud, before 
the greal and terrible day of the Lord come, he addeth verse 32. and 
it shall come to passe, that whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord, shall he saved. For in Mounl Zion, and in J erusalem shall be 
Salvation. And Obadiah verse 17. saith the same. Upon Mount 
Zion shall be Deliverance ; and there shall be holinesse, and the house 
of Jacob shall possesse their possessions, that is, the possessions of 
the Heathen, which possessions he expresseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by the mount of Esau, the Land of the Philistines, 
the fields of Ephraim, of Samaria, OUead, and the Cities of the South, 
K 
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and concludes with these words, the Kingdom shall he the Lords. 
All these placas are for Salvation, and the Kingdome of God (after 
the day of Judgement) upon Earth. On the other side, I have not 
found any text that can probably be drawn, to prove any Ascension 
of the Saints into Heaven ; that is to say, into any Cerium Empyreuni^ 
or other aetherialt Region; saving that it is called the Kingdome of 
Heaven: which name it may have, because God, that was King 
of the Jews, governed them by Ms commands, sent to Moses by 
Angels from Heaven; and after their revolt, sent his Son from 
Heaven, to reduce them to their obedience; and shall send him 
thence again, to rule both them, and all other faithful! men, from 
the day of Judgment, Everlastingly: or from that, that the Throne 
of this our Great King is in Heaven; whereas the Earth is but his 
Eootstoole. But that the Subjects of God should have any place as 
high as his Throne, or higher than Ms Eootstoole, it seemeth not 
sutable to the dignity of a King, nor can I find any evident text for 
it in holy Scripture. 

From this that hath been said of the Kingdom of God, and of 
Salvation, it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the World 
TO COME. There are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the 
Old World, the Present World, and the World to come. Of the first, 
St. Peter speaks. If God spar^ not the Old World, hud saved Noah the 
eighth person, a Pfeacher of righteousnesse, bringing the flood upon 
the world of the ungodly, dsc. So the first World, was from Adam to 
the generall Flood Of the present World, our Saviour speaks 
(John 18. 36.) My Kingdome is not of this World. For he came onely 
to teach men the way of Salvation, and to renew the Kingdome of his 
Father, by his doctrine. Of the World to come, St. Peter speaks, 
N everthdesse we according to his promise hole for new Heavens, and 
a new Earth. TMs is that W orld, wherein Christ coming down from 
Heaven, in the clouds, with great power, and glory, shall send his 
Angels, and shall gather together Ms elect, from the four winds, and 
from the uttermost parts of the Earth, and thence forth reign over 
them, (rmder his Father) Everlastingly. 

Salvation of a sinner, supposeth a precedent Redemption; for 
he that is once guilty of Sin, is obnoxious to the Penalty of the 
same; and must pay (or some other or him) such Ransome, as he 
that is offended, and has him in Ms power, shall require. And seeing 
the person offended, is Almighty God, in whose power are all things; 
such Ransome is to be paid before Salvation can be acquired, as 
God hath been pleased to require. By this Ransome, is not intended 
a satisfaction for Sin, equivalent to the Offence, wMch no sinner 
for Mmselfe, nor righteous man can ever be able to make for 
another: The dammage a man does to another, he may make 
amends for by restitution, or recompence, but sin cannot be taken 
away by recompence; for that were to make the liberty to sin, a 
thing vendible. But sins may bee pardoned to the repentant, 
either gratis, or upon such penalty, as God is pleased to accept. 
That wMch God usually accepted in the Old Testament, was some 
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Sacrifice or Oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of Injustice, 
though, the pu ni s hm e^^t have been threatned. Even amongst men, 
though the promise of Good, bind the promiser; yet threats, that 
is to say promises of Evill, bind them not; much lesse shall they 
bind God, who is infinitely more merciful then men. Our Saviour 
Christ therefore to Redeem us, did not in that sense satisfie for the 
Sins of men, as that his Death, of its own vertue, could i^ake it 
unjust in God to punish sinners with Etemall death; but did make 
that Sacrifice, and Oblation of himself; at his first coming, which 
God was pleased to require, for the Salvation at his second coming, 
of such as in the mean time should repent, and beleeve in him. 
And though this act of our Redem'ption, be not alwaies in Scripture 
called a Sacrificey and Oblation, but sometimes a Price; yet by 
Price we are not to understand any thing, by the value whereof, he 
could claim right to a pardon for ns, from his offended Father; 
but that Price which God the Father was pleased in mercy to 
demand. 


^ CHAP. XXXIX 

Of the signification in Scripture of the ward Chxjech 

The word Church, (Ecclesia) signifieth in the Books of Holy 
Scripture divers things. Sometimes (though not often) it is taken 
for Gods House, that is to say, for a Temple, wherein Christians 
assemble to perform holy duties publiquely; as, 1 Cor, 14. ver. 34. 
Lei your women keep silence in the Churches: but this is Metaphori- 
cally put, for the Congregation there assembled; and hath been since 
used for the Edifice it self, to distinguish between the Temples of 
Christians, and Idolaters. The Temple of Jerusalem was Gods 
house, and the House of Prayer; and so is amy Edifice dedicated by 
Giristians to the worship of Christ, Christ house: and therefore the 
Greek Fathers call it KvpLaKif}, The Lords house: and thence, in our 
language it came to be called Kyrke, and Church, 

Giurch (when not taken for a House) signifieth the same that 
Ecclesia signified in the Grecian Common-wealths; that is to say, a 
Congregation, or an Assembly of Gtkens, called forth, to hear the 
Magistrate speak unto them; and which in the Common-wealth of 
Borne was called Concio, as he that spake was called Hcclesiasies, 
and Concionaior. And when they were called forth by lawfuil 
Authority, it was Ecclesia legiiima, a LawfuM Church, 
BKK\7]ffla. But when they were excited by tumultuous, and seditious 
clamor, then it was a confused Church, E/c/cX^irla 
It is taken also sometimes for the men that have right to he of 
the Congregation, though not actually assembled; that is to say, 
for the whole multitude of Christian men, how far soever they be 
dispersed: as {Aci. 8. 3.) where it is said, that Saul mad^ havoch of the 
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Church : And in this sense is Christ said to be Head of the Church. 
And sometimes for a certain part of Christians, as (Col. 4. 15.) 
Salute the Church that is in his house. Sometimes also for the Elect 
onely; as (Ephes. 5. 27.) A Glorious Church, without spot, or torinkle, 
holy, and without blemish; which is meant of the Church triumphant, 
or, Church to come. Sometimes, for a Congregation assembled, of 
professors of Christianity, whether their profession be true, or 
counterfeit, as it is understood. Mat. 18. 17. where it is said, TeU it 
to the Church, and if hee neglect to hear the Church, let him he to thee 
as a Gentile, or Publican. 

And in this last sense only it is that the Church can be taken for 
one Person; that is to say, that it can be said to have power to will, 
to pronounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make laws, or to doe 
any other action whatsoever ; For without authority from a lawfull 
Congregation, whatsoever act be done in a concourse of people, it 
is the particular act of every one of those that were present, and 
gave their aid to the performance of it; and not the act of them all 
in grosse, as of one body; much lesse the act of them that were 
absent, or that being present, were not willing it should be done. 
According to this sense, I define a Chtjrch to be, A Company of men 
professing Christian Religion, united in tJte person of one Soveraign : 
at whose command they ought to assemble, and without whose authmity 
they ought not to assemble. And because in aU Common-wealths 
that Assembly, which is without warrant from the Civil Soveraign, 
is unlawful; that Church also, which is assembled in any Common- 
wealth, that hath forbidden them to assemble, is an unlawfull 
Assembly. 

It foUoweth also, that there is on Earth, no such universall Church, 
as all Christians are bound to obey; because there is no power on 
Earth, to which all other Common- wealths are subject: There are 
Christians, in the Dominions of several! Princes and States; but 
every one of them is subject to that Common- wealth, whereof he is 
himself a member; and consequently, cannot be subject to the 
commands of any other Person. And therefore a Church, such a 
one as is capable to Command, to Judge, Absolve, Condemn, or do 
any other act, is the same thing with a Civil Common-wealth, 
consisting of Christian men; and is called a Civill State, for that the 
subjects of it are if 671; and a Church, for that the subjects thereof 
are Christians. TemporaH and SpirituaU Government, are but two 
v/ords brought into the world, to make men see double, and mistake 
their Lawfull Soveraign. It is true, that the bodies of the faithful!, 
after the Resurrection, shall be not onely Spiritual!, but Etemafl: 
but in this life they are grease, and corruptible. There is therefore 
no other Government in this life, neither of State, nor Religion, but 
Temporall; nor teaching of any doctrine, lawfull to any Subject, 
which the Govemour both of the State, and of the Religion, for- 
biddeth to be taught; And that Governor must be one; or else there 
must needs follow Faction, and Civil war in the Common-wealth, 
between the Church and State; between Spiritualists, and Tern- 
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poralisis; between the Sword of J'listice, and the Skidd of Faith; 
and (which is more) ia every CJhristian mans own brest, between the 
Christian^ and the Man, The Doctors of the Church, are called 
Pastors; so also are Civil! Soveraignes; But if Pastors be not sub- 
ordinate one to another, so as that there may bee one chief Pastor, 
men will be taught contrary Doctrines, whereof both may be, and 
one must be false. Who that one chief Pastor is, according to the 
law of Nature, hath been already shewn; namely, that it is the Gvill 
Soveraign: And to whom the Scripture hath assigned that Ofhce, 
we shall see in the Chapters following. 


CHAP. XL 

Of fhe Rights of the King dome of God, in Abraham, Moses, the High 
Priests, and the Kings of Judah. 

The Father of the FaithfuU, and first in the Kingdoms of God by 
Covenant, was Abraham, For with him was the Covenant first 
made; wherein he obliged himself, and his seed after him, to acknow- 
ledge and obey the commands of God; not onely such, as he could 
take notice of, (as Morall Laws,) by the light of Nature; but also 
such, as God should in special! manner deliver to him by Dreams, 
and Visions. For as to the Morall law, they were already obliged, 
and needed not have been contracted withali, by promise of the Land 
of Canaan. Nor weis there any Contract, that could adde to, or 
strengthen the Obligation, by which both they, and all men else were 
l^ound naturally to obey (^d Almighty: And therefore the Covenant 
which Abraham made with God, was to take for the Commandement 
of God, that which in the name of God was commanded him, in a 
Dream, or Vision; and to deliver it to his family, and cause them to 
observe the same. 

In this Contract of God with Abraham, wee may observe 
three points of important consequence in the government of 
Gods people. First, that at the making of ttiis Covenant, 
God spake onely to Abraham, and therefore contracted not 
with any of his family, or seed, otherwise then as their wills 
(which make the essence of all Covenants) were before the Contract 
involved in the will of Abraham; who was therefore supposed to 
have had a lawfuU power, to make them perform all that he 
covenanted for them. According whereunto (Gen, 18. IS, 19.) 
God saith. All the Nations of the Earth shall he hUssed in kirn. For I 
Imcm him thai he will command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, From whence may be 
concluded this first point, that they to whom God hath not spoken 
immediately, are to receive the positive commandements of God 
from their Soveraign; as the family and seed of Abraham did from 
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Abraham their Father, and Lord, and Civill Soveraign. And 
consequently in every Cbm m on- wealth, the;f who have no super- 
natnrall Revelation to the contrary, ought to obey the laws 
of their own Soveraign, in the extemall acts and profession of 
Religion. As for the inward tkougJity and hdeef of men, which 
humape Govemours can take no notice of, (for God onely Imoweth 
the heart) they are not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, but of 
the unrevealed will, and of the power of God; and consequently 
fail not under obligation. 

From whence proceedeth another point, that it was not unlawful! 
for Abraham, when any of his Subjects should pretend Private, 
Vision, or Spirit, or other Revelation from God, for the countenanc- 
ing of any doctrine which Abraham should forbid, or when they 
foUowed, or adhered to any such pretender, to punish them; and 
consequently that it is lawfoll now for the Soveraign to punish any 
man that shall oppose his Private Spirit against the Laws: For hee 
hath the same place in the Common-wealth, that Abraham had in 
his own Family. 

There ariseth also from the same, a third point; that as none but 
Abraham in his family, so none but the Soveraign in a Christian 
Common-wealth, can take notice what is, or what is not the Word of 
God. For God spake onely to Abraham; and it was he onely, that 
was able to know what God said, and to interpret the same to his 
family: And therefore also, they that have the place of Abraham 
in a Common-wealth, are the onely Interpreters of what God hath 
spoken. 

The same Covenant was renewed with Isaac; and afterwards 
with Jacob; but afterwards no more, till the Israelites were freed 
from the Egyptians, and arrived at the Foot of Mount Sinai: and 
then it was renewed by Moses (as I have said before, chap. 35.) in 
such manner, as they became from that time forward the Peculiar 
Kingdome of God; whose Lieutenant was Moses, for his owne time: 
and the succession to that office was setled upon Aaron, and his 
heirs after him, to bee to God a Sacerdotall Kingdome for ever. 

By this constitution, a Kingdome is acquired to God. But seeing 
Moses had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to 
the right of Abraham, because he could not claim it by inheritance; 
it appeareth not as yet, that the people were obliged to take him for 
Gods Lieutenant, longer tiian they beleeved that God spake unto 
him. And therefore his authority (notwithstanding the Covenant 
they made with God) depended yet merely upon the opinion they 
had of his Sanctity, and of the reality of his Conferences with Go(C 
and the verity of his Miracles; which opinion coming to change, 
they were no more obliged to take any thing for the law of God, 
which he propounded to them in Gods name. We are therefore 
to consider, what other ground there was, of their obligation to obey 
hhn. For it could not be the commandement of God that could 
oblige them; because God spake not to them immediately, but by 
the mediation of Moses himself: And our Saviour saith of himself. 
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If I hear wUnesse of my self, my witnesse is not true; mucli lesse if 
Moses bear witnesse'* of himself e, (especially in a claim of l^gly 
power over Gods people) ought his testimony to be received- His 
authority therefore, as the authority of all other Princes, must be 
grounded on the Consent of the People, and their Promise to obey 
him. And so it was: For the people {Exod. 20. 1^.) when they saw 
the Tliunderings, and the Lightnings, and the noyse of the trumpet, 
and the mountaine smoaking, removed, and stood a far of. And 
they said unto Moses, speak thou with us, and we will hmr, hut let not 
God speak with us lest we die. Here was their promise of obedience; 
and by this it was they obliged themselves to obey whatsoever he 
should deliver unto them for the Commandement of God. 

And notwithstanding the Covenant constituteth a Sacerdotall 
Eingdome, that is to say, a Kingdome hereditary to Aaron; yet 
that is to be understood of the succession, after Moses should bee 
dead. For whatsoever ordereth, and establisheth the Policy, as 
first-founder of a Common-wealth (be it Monarchy, Aristocracy, or 
Democracy) must needs have Soveraign Power over the people all 
the while he is doing of it. And that Moses had that power all his 
own time, is evidently affirmed in the Scripture. First, in the text 
last before cited, because the people promised obedience, not to 
Aaron but to him. Secondly, {Exod. 24. 1, 2.) And God said unto 
Moses, Come up unto the Lord, thou, and Aaron, Nadab and AhiJiu, 
and s&venty of the Elders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come neer 
the Lord, hut they shall not come nigh, neither shall the people goe up 
with him. By which it is plain, that Moses who was alone called 
up to God, (and not Aaron, nor the other Priests, nor the Seventy 
Elders, nor the People who were forbidden to come up) was alone 
he, that represented to the Israelites the Person of God; that is to 
say, was their sole Soveraign under God. And though afterwards 
it be said (verse 9.) Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and 
Ahihu, and seventy of the Elders of Isradl, and they saw iLe God of 
Israel, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved work of a saphire 
stone, dsc. yet this was not till after Moses had been with God before, 
and had brought to the people the words which God had said to him. 
He onely went for the businesse of the people; the others, as the 
Nobles of his retinue, were admitted for honour *to that special 
grace, which was not allowed to the people; which was, (as in the 
verse after appeareth) to see Gk)d and live. God* laid not his hand 
upon them, they saw God, and did eat and drink (that is, did live), 
but did not carry any commandement from him to the people. 
Again, it is every where said. The Lord spake unto Moses, as in all 
other occasions of Government; so also in the ordering of the 
Ceremonies of Religion, contained in the 25, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
31 Chapters of Exodus, and throughout Leviticus: to Aaron seldome. 
The Calfe that Aaron made, Moses threw into the fire. Lastly, the 
question of the Authority of Aaron, by occasion of Ms and Mmams 
mutiny against Moses, was {Numbers 12.) judged by God himself 
for Moses. So also in the question between Moses, and the People, 
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who had the Right of Governing the People, when Corah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and two hundred and fifty Princes of the Assembly 
gathered themselves together (Numb. 16. 3.) against Moses, and against 
Aaron, and said unto them. Ye fake too miich upon you, seeing all the 
congregation are Holy, every one of them, and the Lord is amongst 
them, w^y lift up pour selves above the congregation of the Lord ? God 
caused the earth to swallow Corah, Dathan, and Abiram with their 
wives and children alive, and consumed those two hundred and fifty 
Princes with fire. Therefore neither Aaron, nor the People, nor any 
Aristocracy of the chief Princes of the People, but Moses alone had 
next under God the Soveraignty over the Israelites: And that not 
onely in causes of Civill Policy, but also of Religion: For Moses onely 
spake with God, and therefore onely could tell the People, what it 
was that God required at their hands. No man upon pain of death 
might be so presumptuous as to approach the Mountain where God 
talked with Moses. Thou shall set hounds (saith the Lord, Exod 
19. 12.) to the people round about, and say. Take heed to your selves 
that you got not up into the Mount, or touch the border of it ; whosoever 
toucheih the Mount shall surely he put to death. And again (verse 21.) 
Goe down, charge the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to 
gaze. Out of which we may conclude, that whosoever in a Christian 
Common-wealth holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole Messenger of 
God, and Interpreter of his Commandements. And according 
hereunto, no man ought in the interpretation of the Scripture to 
proceed further then the boimds which are set by their several 
Soveraigns. For the Scriptures smce God now speaketh in them, 
are the Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are the Laws of them that 
represent Gods Person on Earth. To look upon them, and therein 
to behold the wondrous works of God, and learn to fear him is 
allowed; but to interpret them; that is, to pry into what God saith 
to him whom he appointeth to govern under him, and make them- 
selves Judges whether he govern as God commandeth him, or not, 
is to transgresse the bounds God hath set us, and to gaze upon God 
irreverently. 

There was no Prophet in the time of Moses, nor pretender to the 
Spirit of God, but such as Moses had approved and Authorized 
For there were*" in his time but Seventy men, that are said to 
Prophecy by the Spirit of God, and these were of all Moses his 
election; concerning whom God said to Moses (Numb. 11. 16.) 
Gather to mee Seventy of the Elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to 
be the Elders of the People. To these God imparted his Spirit; but 
it was not a different Spirit from that of Moses; for it is said 
(verse 25.) God came down in a doud, and took of the Spirit that was 
upon Moses, and gave it to the Seventy Elders. But as I have shewn 
before (chap. 36.) by Spirit, is understood the Mind; so that the 
sense of the place is no other than this, that God endued them with 
a mind conformable, and subordinate to that of Moses, that they 
might Prophecy, that is to say, speak to the people in Gods name, 
in such manner, as to set forward (as Ministers of Moses, and by his 
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authority) such doctrine as was agreeable to Moses his doctrine. 
For they were but Ministers; and when two of them Prophecyed 
in the Camp, it w^s thought a new and unlawful] thing; and as it 
is in the 27. and 28. verses of the same Chapter, they were accused 
of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid them, as not knowing 
that it was by Moses his Spirit that they Prophecyed. By which 
it is manifest, that no Subject ought to pretend to Prop^cy, or to 
the Spirit, in opposition to the doctrine established by whom 
God hath set in the place of Moses. 

Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, the Elingdome, 
as being a Sacerdotall Kingdome, descended by vertue of the 
Covenant, to Aarons Son, Eleazar the High Priest: And God 
declared him (nest under himself) for Soveraign, at the same time 
that he appointed Joshua for the Generali of their Army. For 
thus God saith espressely (Numb. 27. 21.) concerning Joshua; 
He shall stand before Eleazar the Priest, who shall ask counseUfor him, 
before the Lord, at his word shall they goe out, and at his word they shaU 
come in, both he, and all the Children of Israel with him: Therefore 
the Supreme Power of making War and Peace, was in the Priest. 
The Supreme Power of Judicature belongeth also to the High 
Priest: For the Book of the Law, was in their keeping; and the 
Priests and Levites onely, were the subordinate Judges in causes 
Civill, as appears in Deut. 17. 8, 9, 10. And for the manner of Gods 
worship, there was never doubt made, but that the High Priest till 
the time of SauL had the Supreme Authority. Therefore the Civill 
and EccleeiasticaU Power were both joined "together in one and the 
same person, the High Priest; and ought to bee so, in w’hosoever 
govemeth by Divine Eight; that is, by Authority immediate from 
God. 

After the death of Joshua, till the time of Saul, the time between 
is noted frequently in the Book of Judges, that there was in those 
dayes no King in Israel; and sometimes with this addition, that 
every man did that which was right in his oum eyes. By which is to 
bee understood, that where it is said, there was no King, is meant, 
there was no Soveraign Power in IsraeL And so it was, if we consider 
the Act, and Exercise of such power. For after the death of 
Joshua, & Eleazar, there arose another generation. (Judges 2. 10.) 
thai knew not the Lord, nor the works which he had done for Israel, 
hut did evill in the sight of the Lord, and sened Baalim. And the 
Jews had that quality which St. Paul noteth, to look for a sign, not 
onely before they would submit themselves to the government of 
Moses, but also after they had obliged themselves by their sub- 
mission. Whereeus Signs, and Miracles had for End to procure 
Faith, not to keep men from violating it, when they have once given 
it; for to that men are obliged by the law of Nature. But if we 
consider not the Exercise, but the Right of Governing, the Soveraign 
power was still in the High Priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience 
was yeelded to any of the Judges (who were men chosen by God 
extraordinarily, to save his rebellious subjects oat of the hands of 
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the enemy,) it cannot bee drawn into argument against the Right 
the High Mest had to the Soveraign Power, in all matters, both of 
Policy and Religion. And neither the Judges, nor Samuel himselfe 
had an ordinary, but extraordinary calling to the Government; 
and were obey^ by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of 
reverence to their favour with God, appearing in their wisdome, 
courage, ^ felicity! Hitherto therefore the Right of Regulating 
both the Policy, and the Religion, were inseparable. 

To the Judges, succeeded Kings: And whereas before, all 
authority, both in Religion, and Policy, was in the High Priest; 
so now it was aU in the King. Por the Soveraignty over the people, 
which was before, not onely by vertue of the Divine Power, but also 
by a particular pact of the Israelites in God, and next under him, in 
the High Priest, as his Vicegerent on earth, was cast off by the 
People, with the consent of God himselfe. For when they said to 
Samuel (1 Sam. 8 . 5.) mahe us a King to judge us^ like all the Nations, 
they signified that they would no more bee governed by the com- 
mands that should bee laid upon them by the Priest, in the name of 
God; but by one that should command them in the same manner 
that all other nations were commanded; and consequently in depos- 
ing the High Priest of Royall authority, they deposed that peculiar 
Government of God. And yet God consented to it, saying to 
Samuel (verse 7.) Hearken unto the voice of the People, in all that they 
shall say unto thee ; for they have not rejected thee, hvi they have 
rejected mee, that I should not reign over them. Having therefore 
rejected God, in whose Right the Priests governed, there was no 
authority left to the Priests, but such as the King was pleased to 
allow them; which was more, or lesse, according as the Kings were 
good, or evin. And for the Government of CiviQ affaires, it is 
manifest, it was all in the hands of the King. For in the same 
Chapter, verse 20. They say they wiU be iSie aU the Nations; 
that their King shall be their Judge, and goe before them, and fight 
their battells; that is, he shaU have the whole authority, both in 
Peace and War. In which is contained also the ordering of Religion : 
for there was no other Word of God in that time, by which to 
regulate Religion, but the Law of Moses, which was their CivUl 
Law. Besides, we read (1 Kings 2. 27.) that Solomon thrust 
out Abiathar from being Priest before the Lord: He had there- 
fore authority over the High Priest, as over any other Subject; 
which is a great mark of Supremacy in Religion. And we read 
also (1 Kings 8.) that hee dedicated the Temple; that he blessed the 
People; and that he himselfe in person made that exceUent prayer, 
used in the Consecrations of all Churches, and houses of Prayer; 
which is another great mark of Supremacy in Religion. Again, we 
read (2 Kings 22.) that when there was question concerning the Book 
of the Law found in the Temple, the same was not decided by the 
High Priest, but Josiah sent bo^ him, and others to enquire con- 
cerning it, of Hulda, the Prophetesse; which is another mark of the 
Supremacy in Religion. Lastly, wee read (1 Chron, 26. 30.) that 
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Pavid mad© Hashabiah and his brethren, Hebronites, Officers of 
Israel among them Westward, in all huainease of the Lord, and in the 
service of the King. Likewise (verse 32.) that hee made other 
Hebronito, rnlers over the Beubenites, the Gadites, and the halfe tribe 
of Manasseh (these were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond Jordan) 
for every matter pertainiivg to God, and affairs of the, King. Is not this 
full Power, both temporall and apirituaU, as they call it, t^t would 
divide it? To conclude; from the first institution of Gods King- 
dome, to the Captivity, the Supremacy of Religion, was in the same 
hand with that of the Civill Soveraignty; and the Priests office 
after the election of Saul, was not Magisterial!, but Ministerial!. 

Notwithstanding the government both in Policy and Religion, 
were joined, first in the Blgh Priests, and afterwards in the Kings, 
so far forth as concerned the Right; yet it appeareth by the same 
Holy History, that the people understood it not; but there being 
amongst them a great part, and probably the greatest part, that no 
longer than they saw great miracles, or (which is equivalent to a 
miracle) great abilities, or great felicity in the enterprises of their 
Govemours, gave sufficient credit, either to the fame of Moses, or 
to the Colloquies between Gk)d and the Priests; they took occasion 
as oft as their Govemours displeased them, by blaming sometimes 
the PoHcy, sometimes the Religion, to change the Government, or 
revolt from their Obedience at their pleasure: And from thence 
proceeded from time to time the civiU troubles, divisions, and 
calamities of the Nation. As for example, after the death of Eleazar 
and Joshua, the next generation which had not seeri the wonders of 
God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing themselves 
obliged by the Covenant of a SacerdotaU Kingdom©, regarded 
no more the Commandement of the Priest, nor any law of Moses, but 
did every man that which was right in his own eyes; and obeyed 
in Civill affairs, such men, as from time to time they thought able 
to deliver them from the neighbour Nations that oppressed them; 
and consulted not with God (as they ought to do©,) but with such 
men, or women, as they guess^ to bee Prophets by their Praediotions 
of things to come; and though they had an Idol in their Chappel, yet 
if they had a Levit© for their Chaplain, they made account they 
worshipped the God of Israel 

And afterwards when they demanded a King, after the manuCT 
of the nations; yet it was not with a design to depart from the 
worship of God their King; but despairing of the justice of the sons 
of Samuel, they would have a King to judg them in CSvill actions; 
but not that they would allow their King to change the Religion 
which they thought was recommended to them by Moses. So that 
they alwaies kept in store a pretext, either of Justice, or Religion, 
to discharge them selves of their obedience, whensoever they had 
hope to prevaile. Samuel was displeased with the people, for that 
they desired a King, (for God was their King already, and Samuel 
had but an authoriiy under him); yet did Samuel, when Saul 
observed not his connsell, in desteoying Agag as God had com- 
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manded, anoint another Eling, namely, David, to take the succession 
from his heirs. Behoboam was no Idolater; b«t when the people 
thought him an Oppressor; that Civil pretence carried from him 
ten Tribes to Jeroboam an Idolater, j^iid generally through the 
whole History of the Kings, as well of Judah, as of Israel, there were 
Prophets that alwaies controlled the Kings, for transgressing the 
Religion f^and sometimes also for Errours of State; as Jehosaphat 
was reproved by the Prophet Jehu, for aiding the King of 
Israel against the Syrians; and Hezekiah, by Isaiah, for shew- 
ing his treasures to the Ambassadors of Babylon. By ah 
which it appeareth, that though the power both of State and 
Religion were in the Kings; yet none of them were uncontrohed 
in the use of it, but such as were gracious for their own naturah 
abilities, or felicities. So that from the practise of those times, 
there can no argument be drawn, that the Right of Supremacy 
in Religion was not in the Kings unlesse we place it in the Prophets; 
and conclude, that because Hezekiah praying to the Lord before the 
Cherubins, was not answered from thence, nor then, but afterwards 
by the Prophet Isaiah, therefore Isaiah was supreme Head of the 
Church; or because Josiah consulted Hulda the Prophetesse, con- 
cerning the Book of the Law, that therefore neither he, nor the High 
Priest, but Hulda the Prophetesse had the Supreme authority in 
matter of Religion; which I thinke is not the opinion of any Doctor. 

During the Captivity, the Jews had no Common-wealth at ah: 
And after their return, though they renewed their Covenant with 
God, yet there was no pronoise made of obedience, neither to Esdras, 
nor to any other: And presently after they became subjects to the 
Greeks (from whose Gustomes, and Dsemonology, and from the 
doctrine of the Cabahsts, their Religion became much corrupted): 
In such sort as nothing can be gathered from their confusion, both 
in State and Religion, concerning the Supremacy in either. And 
therefore so far forth as concemeth the Old Testament, we may 
conclude, that whosoever had the Soveraignty of the Common- 
wealth amongst the Jews, the same had also the Supreme Authority 
in matter of Gods extemall worship; and represented Gods Person; 
that is the person of God the Father; though he were not called by 
the name of Father, till such time as he sent into the world his Son 
J esus Christ, to redeem mankind from their sins, and bring them into 
his Everlasting Kingdome, to be saved for evermore. Of which we 
are to speak in the Chapter following. 
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CHAP. XLI 

Of the Ofpice of our BLESSED SAVIOUB 

We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the Office of the Meseiah: 
The first of a Redeemer, or Saviour: The second of a Pastor, Conn- 
sedouT, or Teacher, that is, of a Prophet sent from Ood, to convert 
such as God hath elected to Salvation: The third of a King, an 
eiemaU King, but under his Father, as Moses and the High Priests 
were in their several! times. And to these three parts are corres-> 
pendent three times. For our Bedemption he wrought at his first 
coming, by the Sacrifice, wherein he ofiered up himself for our sinnes 
upon the Crosse: our Conversion he wrought partly then in his own 
Person; and partly worketh now by his Ministers; and will continue 
to work till his coming again. .And after his coming again, shall 
begin that his glorious fieign over his elect, which is to last eternally. 

To the Offi^ of a Redeems, that is, of one that payeth the Ransome 
of Sin, (which Ransome is Death,) it appertaineth, that he was 
Sacrificed, and thereby bare upon his own head, and carryed away 
from us our iniquities, in such sort as God had required. Not that 
the death of one man, though without sinne, can satisfie for the 
offences of all men, in the rigour of Justice, but in the Mercy of God, 
that ordained such Sacrifices for sin, as he was pleased in his mercy 
to accept. In^ the Old Law (as we may read, Leviticus the 16.) 
the Lord required, that there should every year once, bee made 
an Atonement for the Sins of all Israel, both Priests, and others; 
for the doing whereof, Aaron alone was to sacrifice for himself and 
the Priests a young Bullock; and for the rest of the people, he was 
to receive from them two young Goates, of which he was to sacrifice 
one; but as for the other, which was the Sca'pe Goat, he was to lay 
his hands on the head thereof, and by a confession of the iniquities 
of the people, to lay them all on that head, and then by some 
opportune man, to cause the Goat to be led into the wildemesse, and 
there to escape, and carry away with him the iniquities of the people. 
As the Sacrifice of the one Goat was a sufficient (because an accept- 
able) price for the Ransome of all Israel; so the death of the Messi^ 
is a sufficient price, for the Sins of all mankind, because there was no 
more requirei Our Saviour Christs sufferings seem to be here 
figured, as cleerly, as in the oblation of Isaac, or in any other type 
of Him in the Old Testament: He was both the sacrifice Goat, and 
the Scape Goat; Hee was oppressed, and he was afflicted (Esay 53. 7.) ; 
he opm^ not his movih ; hk is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep is durribe before the shearer, so opened he not his mouth : 
Here he is the sacrificed Goat. He hath bom our Griefs, (ver. 4.) 
and carried our sorrows: And again, (ver. 6.) the Lord hath laid upon 
him the iniquities of us aU: And so he is the Scape Goat. Ee teas cui 
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off from, the land of the living (ver. 8.) for the transgression of my 
People: There again he is the sacrificed Goat. And again, (ver. 11,) 
he ahall hear their sins: Hee is the Scape Goat. Thus is the Lamb of 
God equivalent to both those Goates; sacrificed, in that he dyed; 
and escaping, in his Resurrection; being raised opportunely by his 
Father, and removed from the habitation of men in his Ascension, 
For a^much therefore, as he that redeemeth, hath no title to the 
thing redeemed^ before the Pedemption, and Ransome paid; and this 
Ransome was the Death of the Redeemer; it is manifest, that our 
Saviour (as man) was not King of those that he Redeemed, before 
hee sufiered death; that is, during that time hee conversed bodily 
on the Earth. I say, he was not then King in present, by vertue 
of the Pact, which the faithfuU make with him in Baptisme: Never- 
thelesse, by the renewing of their Pact with God in Baptisme, they 
were obliged to obey him for King, (under his Father) whensoever 
he should be pleased to take the Kingdome upon him. According 
whereunto, our Saviour himself expressely saith, {John 18. 36.) 
My Kingdome is not of this icorld. Now seeing the Scripture maketh 
mention but of two worlds; this that is now, and shall remain to 
the day of Judgment, (which is therefore also called, the last day;) 
and that which shall bee after the day of Judgement, when there 
shaU bee a new Heaven, and a new Earth; the Kingdome of CJhiist 
is not to begin tiU the generall Resurrection. And that is it which 
our Savioin saith, {Mat. 16. 27.) The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of His Father, with his Angds ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his tvorks. To reward every man according to his 
works, is to execute the Office of a King; and this is not to be till 
he come in the glory of his Father, with his Angells. When our 
Saviour saith, {Mat. 23. 2.) The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses 
seat ; AU therejbre whatsoever they hid you doe, that observe and doe; 
hee declareth plainly, that hee ascribeth Kingly Power, for that 
time, not to himselfe, but to them. And so hee doth also, where 
he saith, {Luke 12. 14.) Who made mee a Judge, or Divider over ycnt ? 
And {J oJin 12. 47.) 1 came not to judge the world, hut to save the world. 
And yet our Saviour came into this world that hee might bee a King, 
and a Judge in the world to come: For hee was the Messiah, that is, 
the Christ, that iS, the Anointed Priest, and the Soveraign Prophet 
of €k>d ; that is to say, he was to have all the power that was in Moses 
the Prophet, in the Bdgh Priests that succeeded Moses, and in the 
Kings that succeeded the Priests. And St. John saies expressely 
(chap. 5. ver. 22.) The Father ju^eth no man, hut hath committed 
all judgment to the Son. And this is not repugnant to that other 
place, I came not to judge the world: for this is spoken of the world 
present, the other of the world to come: as also where it is said, that 
at the second coming of Christ, {Mat. 19. 28.) Fee that have followed 
me in the Pegemeration, when the Son of man shad sit in the throne of 
his Glory, yee shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging ihe twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

If then Chnst whilest hee was on Earth, had no Kingdome in this 
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world, to what end was his first coming ? It was to restore unto God, 
by a new Covenant, the Kingdom, which being his by the Old 
Covenant, had been cut oS by the rebellion of the Israelites in the 
election of SauL Which to doe, he was to preach unto them, that 
he was the Messiah, that is, the King promised to them by the 
Prophets ; and to oSer himselfe in sacrifice for the sinnes of t^ern that 
should by faith submit themselves thereto; and in case"&e nation 
generally should refuse him, to call to his obedience such as should 
beleeve in him amongst the Gentiles. So that there are two parts 
of our Saviours Office during his aboad upon the Earth: One to 
Proclaim himself the Christ; and another by Teaching, and by work- 
ing of Miracles, to perswade, and prepare men to live so, as to be 
worthy of the I mm ortality Beleevers were to enjoy, at such time 
as he should come in majesty, to take possession of his Fathers 
Kingdome. And therefore it is, that the time of his preaching, is 
often by h im s elf called the Begeneration; which is not properly 
a Kingdome, and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to the 
Magistrates that then were, (for hee commanded to obey those that 
sate then in Moses chair e, and to pay tribute to Ceesar; but onely an 
earnest of the Kingdome of God that was to come, to those to whom 
God had given the grace to be Ms disciples, and to beleeve in him; 
For wMch cause the Godly are said to bee already in the Kingdome 
of Grace, as naturalized in that heavenly Kmgdome. 

Hitherto therefore there is nothing done, or taught by Christ, 
that tendeth to the diminution of the GLvili Right of the Jewes, or 
of Csesar. For as touching the Common-wealth wMch then was 
amongst the Jews, both they that bare rule amongst them, and they 
that were governed, did all expect the Messiah, and Kingdome of 
God; wMch they could not have done if their I^aws had forbidden 
him (when he came) to manifest, and declare himself. Seeing there- 
fore he did nothing, but by Preaching, and IVIiracles go about to 
prove himselfe to be that Messiah, hee did therein nothing against 
their laws. The Kingdome hee claimed was to bee in another 
world: He taught all men to obey in the mean time them that 
sate in Moses seat: He allowed them to give Caesar his tribute, and 
refused to take upon himselfe to be a Judg. How then could Ms 
words, or actions bee seditious, or tend to the overthrow of their 
then Civill Government ? But God having determined his sacrifice, 
for the reduction of his elect to their former covenanted obedience, 
for the means, whereby he would bring the same to efiect, made use 
of their malice, and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary to the laws 
of Caesar. For though Pilate himself (to gratifie the J ews) delivered 
him to be crucified; yet before he did so, he pronounced openly, that 
he found no fault in him: And put for title of Ms condemnation, not 
as the Jews required, that he pretended to hee King; but simply, 
Thai hee was King of the Jews; and notwithstanding their clamour, 
refused to alter it; saying, What I have wriitm, 1 have wriUen. 

As for the third part of his Office, wMch was to be KiTtg, I have 
already shewn that his Kingdome was not to begin till the Resurrec- 
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tion. But then he shall be King, not onely as God, in which sense 
he is King already, and ever shall be, of aU the*Karth, in vertue of 
his omnipotence; but also peculiarly of his own Elect, by vertue 
of the pact they make with him in their Baptisme. And therefore 
it is, that our Saviour saith (Mat. 19. 28.) that his Apostles should sit 
upon tw^e thronfts, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, When the 
Son of TTiuh shall sit in the throne of his glory i whereby he signified 
that he should reign then in his humane nature; and [Mat. 16. 27.) 
The Son of man shaU come in the glory of his Father, with his Angels, 
and then he shaU reward every man according to his loorJcs. The same 
we maw read, Marhe 13. 26. and 14. 62. and more expressely for the 
time, Luke 22. 29, 30. I apfoint unto you a Kingdoms, as my Father 
hath appointed to mee, that you may eat and drink at my table in my 
Kingdome, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. By 
which it is manifest, that the Kingdome of Christ appointed to hirn 
by his Father, is not to be before the Son of Man shall come in Glory, 
and make his Apostles Judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a 
man may here ask, seeing there is no marriage in the Kingdome 
of Heaven, whether men shall then eat, and drink; what eating 
therefore is meant in this place ? This is expounded by our Saviour 
(John 6. 27.) where he saith. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of 
man shaU give you. So that by eating at Christs table, is meant the 
eating of the Tree of Life; that is to say, the enjoying of Immor- 
tality, in the Kingdome of the Son of Man. By which places, and 
many more, it is evident, that our Saviours fcmgdome is to bee 
exercised by him in his humane nature. 

Again, he is to be King then, no otherwise than as subordriate, 
or Vicegerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wildemesse; 
and as the High Priests were before the reign of Saul: and as the 
Kings were after it. For it is one of the Prophecies concerning 
Christ, that he should be like (in Office) to Moses: I wiU raise them 
up a Prophet (saith the Lord, Devi. 18. 18.) from amongst their 
Brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words into his mouth, and this 
similitude with Moses, is also apparent in the actions of our Saviour 
himself, whilest he was conversant on Earth. For as Moses chose 
twelve Princes of the tribes, to govern under him ; so did our Saviour 
choose twelve Apostles, who shaU sit on twelve thrones, and judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel: And as Moses authorized Seventy 
Elders, to receive the Spirit of God, and to Prophecy to the people, 
that is, (as I have said before,) to speak unto tibiem in the name of 
God; so our Saviour also ordained seventy Disciples, to preach his 
Kingdome, and Salvation to aU Nations. And as when a complaint 
was made to Moses, against those of the Seventy that prophecyed 
in the camp of Israel, he justified them in it, as being subservient 
therein to his government; so also our Saviour, when St. John 
complained to him of a certain man that cast out DevUls in his name, 
justified him therein, saying, (Luke 9. 60.) Forbid him not, for hee 
that is not against ns, is on our 'part. 
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Again, our Saviour resembled Moses in the institution of 
Sacraments t both o? Admission into the Elmgdome of God, and of 
Commemoration of his deliverance of his Elect from their miserable 
condition. As the CMdren of Israel had for Sacrament of their 
Reception into the Kingdome of God, before the time of Moses, the 
rite of Circumcision^ which rite having been omi^ed in t^ Wilder- 
nesse, was again restored as soon as they came into tne land of 
Promise; so also the Jews, before the coming of our Saviour, had a 
rite of Baptizing^ that is, of washing with water all those that being 
Gentiles, embraced the God of Israel. This rite St. John the 
Baptist used in the reception of all them that gave their names 
to the Christ, whom hee preached to bee already come into the world; 
and our Saviour institute the same for a Sacrament to be taken by 
all that beleeved in him. From what cause the rite of Baptisme 
first proceeded, is not expressed formally in the Scripture; but it 
may be probably thought to be an imitation of the law of Moses, 
concerning Leprousie; wherein the Leprous man was commanded 
to be kept out of the campe of Israel for a certain time; after which 
time being judged by the Priest to be clean, hee was admitted into 
the campe after a solemne Washing. And this may therefore bee a 
type of the Washing in Baptisme; wherein such men as are cleansed 
of the Leprousie of Sin by Faith, are received into the Church with 
the solemnity of Baptisme. There is another conjecture drawn 
from the Ceremonies of the Gentiles, in a certain case that rarely 
happens ; and that is, when a man that was thought dead, chanced 
to recover, other men made scruple to converse with him, as they 
would doe to converse with a Ghost, unlesse hee were received again 
into the number of men, by Washing, as Children new bom were 
washed from the uncleannesse of their nativity, which was a kind 
of new birth. This ceremony of the Greeks in the time that Judsea 
was xmder the Dominion of Alexander, and the Greeks his successors, 
may probably enough have crept into the Religion of the Jews. 
But seeing it is not likely our Saviour would countenance a Heathen 
rite, it is most likely it proceeded from the Legall Ceremony of Wash- 
ing after Leprosie. And for the other Sacrament, of eating the 
Paschall Lambe, it is manifestly imitated in the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper, m which the Breaking of the Bread, and the pouring 
out of the Wine, do keep in memory our deliverance from the Misery 
of Sin, by Christs Passion, as the eating of the Paschall Lambe, 
kept in memory the deliverance of the Jewes out of the Bondage 
of Egypt. Seeing therefore the authority of Moses was but sub- 
ordinate, and hee but a Lieutenant to God; it foHoweth, that Christ, 
whose authority, as man, was to bee like that of Moses, was no more 
but subordinate to the authority of his Father. The same is 
more expreesely signified, by that that hee teaoheth us to 
pray. Our Father, Let thy Kingdome come; and. For thine is 
the Kingdome, the Power, and the Glory; and by that it is sai^ that 
Hee shaU come in the glory of his Father; and by that which St. 
Paul saith, (1 Cor. 15. 24.) then cometh the end, when hee shall have 
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delivered up the Kirigdome to God^ even the Father; and by many other 
most expresse places. ** 

Our Saviour therefore, both in Teaching, and Reigning, repre- 
senteth (as Moses did) the Person of God; whdch God from that time 
forward, but not before, is called the Father; and being still one and 
the samfi^^bstance, is one Person as represented by Moses, and 
another. Person as represented by his Sonne the Christ. For Person 
being a relative to a Representer, it is consequent to plurality of 
Representers, that there bee a plurality of Persons, though of one 
and the same Substance. 


CHAP. XLn 

Of Power Ecclesiasticall 

For the understanding of Power EcclesiastioaIjL, what, and 
in whom it is, we are to distinguish the time from the Ascension of 
our Saviour, into two parts; one before the Conversion of Kings, 
and men endued with Soveraign Civill Power; the other after thei^ 
Conversion. For it was long after the Ascension, before any King, 
or Civill Soveraign embraced, and publiquely allowed the teaching 
of Christian Religion. 

And for the time between, it is manifest, that the Power Ecclesi- 
asticall, was in the Apostles ; and after them in such as were by them 
ordained to Preach the Gospell, and to convert men to Christianity, 
and to direct them that were converted in the way of Salvation; 
and after these the Power was delivered again to others by these 
ordained, and this was done by Imposition of hands upon such as 
were ordained; by which was signified the giving of the Holy Spirit, 
or Spirit of God, to those whom they ordained Ministers of God, 
to advance his Kingdoms. So that Imposition of hands, was 
nothing else but the Seal of their Commission to Preach Christ, 
and teach his Doctrine; and the giving of the Holy Ghost by that 
ceremony of Imposition of hands, -was an imitation of that which 
Moses did. For Moses used the same ceremony to his Minister 
Joshua, as wee read Deuteronomy 34. ver. 9. And Joshua the Son 
of Nun wasfvU of the Spirit of Wi^me ; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him. Our Saviour therefore between his Resurrection, and 
Ascension, gave his Spirit to the Apostles; first, by Breathing on 
them, and saying {John 20. 22.) Receive yee the Holy Spirit; and 
after his Ascension {Acts 2. 2, 3.) by sending down upon them a 
mighty wind, and Cloven tongues of fire; and not by Imposition of 
hands; as neither did God lay his hands on Moses: and his Apostles 
afterward, transmitted the same Spirit by Imposition of hands, 
as Moses did to Joshua. So that it is manifest hereby, in whom 
the Power Ecclesiasticall continuaJly remained, in those first times, 
where there was not any Christian Common- wealth; namely, in 
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th.6iQ. tliat receivsd tliB saiae from the Apostles, by successive 
laying on of handa 

Here wee have the Person or God bom now the third time. For 
as Moses, and the High Priests, were Gods Representative in the 
Old Testament; and our Saviour himself e as IVIan, during his abode 
on earth: So the Holy Ghost, that is to say, the Apostles-^nd their 
successors, in the Office of Preaching, and Teaching^hat had 
received the Holy Spirit, have Represented him ever smce. But a 
Person, (as I have shewn before, chapt. 13.) is he that is Represented, 
as often as hee is Represented; and therefore God, who has been 
Represented (that is, Personated) thrice, may properly enouo-h 
be said to be three Persons; though neither the word Pcts?;:, 
nor Trinity be ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John indeed 
(1 Epist. 5. 7.) saith, There be three that bear vAinesse in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and these Three are One: 
But this disagreeth not, but accordeth fitly with three Persons in 
the proper signification of Persons; which is, that which is Repre- 
sented by another. For so God the Father, as Represented by 
Moses, is one Person; and as Represented by his Sonne, another 
Person; and as Represented by the Apostles, and by the Doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, is a third Person, 
and yet every Person here, is the Person of one and the same God. 
But a man may here ask, what it was whereof these three bare 
witnesse. St. John therefore tells us (verse 11.) that they bear 
witnesse, that Qod hath given us eiemaU life in his Son, Again, if 
it should bee asked, wherein that testimony appeareth, the Answer 
is easie; for he hath testified the same by the miracles he wrought, 
first by Moses; secondly, by his Son hmself; and lastly by his 
Apostles, that had received the Holy Spirit; aU which in their 
times Represented the Person of God; and either prophecyed, or 
preached J esus Chr^t. And as for the Apostles, it was the charact^ 
of the Apostleship, in the twelve first and great Apostles, to bear 
Witnesse of his Resurrection; as appeareth expre^ely (Acts 1. 
ver. 21, 22.) where St, Peter, when a new Apostle was to be chosen 
in the place of Judas Iscariot, useth these words. Of these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 'went in and aid 
amongst us, beginning ai the BapUsme of John, unto that same day 
that hee was taken up from us, must one bee ordained to be a Witnesse 
with us of his Besurrection: which words interpret the bearing of 
Witnesse, mentioned by St. John. There is in the same place 
mention^ another Trinity of Witnesses in Earth. For (ver. 8.) 
he saith. there are three that bear Witnesse in Earth, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Bloutd ; and these three agree in 07ie: that is to say, 
the graces of (oods Spirit, and the two Sacraments, Baptism©, and 
the Lords Supper, which all agree in one Testimony, to assure the 
consciences of beleevers, of eternal! life; of which Testimony he 
saith (verse 10.) He that beleeveth on the Son of man hath the Witnesse 
in himself. In this Trinity on Earth, the Unity is not of the thing; 
for the Spirit, the Water, and the Blond, are not the same substance, 
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though they give the same testimony: But in the Trinity of Heaven, 
the Persons are the persons of one and the Game God, though 
Represented in three different times and occasions. To conclude, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as far as can be gathered directly from 
the Scripture, is in substance this ; that God who is alwaies One and 
the sam'^ was the Person Represented by Moses; the Person 
Kepresenttd by his Son Incarnate; and the Person Represented 
by the Apostles. As Represented by the Apostles, the Holy Spirit 
by which they spake, is God; As Represent^ by his Son (that was 
G<xi and Man), the Son is that God; As represented by Moses, and 
the High Priests, the Father, that is to say, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is that God: lYom whence we may gather the reason 
why those names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the signification 
of the Godhead, are never used in the Old Testament: For they are 
Persons, that is, they have their names from Representing; which 
could not be, till divers men had Represented Gods Person in ruling, 
or in directing under him. 

Thus wee see how the Power Ecclesiastical! was left by our Saviour 
to the Apostles ; and how they were (to the end they might the better 
exercise that Power,) endued with the Holy Spirit, which is therefore 
called sometime in the New Testament Faracletus which signifieth 
an Assister, or one called to for helpe, though it bee commonly 
translated a Comforter, Let us now consider the Power it selfe, 
what it was, and over whom. 

Cardinall Bellarmine in his third generall CJontroversie, hath 
handled a great many questions concerning the Ecclesiasticall 
Power of the Pope of Rome; and begins with this, Whether it ought 
to be Monarchical!, Aristocraticall, or DemocraticalL All which 
sorts of Power, are Soveraign, and CJoercive. If now it should 
appear, that there is no Coercive Power left them by our Saviour; 
but onely a Power to proclaim the Kingdom of Christ, and to 
perswade men to submit themselves thereunto; and by precepts 
and good counsell, to teach them that have submitted, what they 
are to do, that they may be received into the Kin gdom of God when 
it comes; and that the Apostles, and other Ministers of the Gospel, 
are our Schoolerc^ftsters, and not our Commanders, and their Precepts 
not Laws, but wholesome Counsells; then were all that dispute in 
vain. 

I have shewn already (in the last Chapter,) that the Kingdome of 
Christ is not of this world: therefore neither can his Ministers 
(unlesse they be Kings,) require obedience in his name. For if the 
Supreme Bang, have not his Regall Power in this world; by what 
authority can obedience be required to his Officers ? As my Father 
sent me, (so saith our Saviour) I send you. But our Saviour was 
sent to perswade the Jews to return to, and to invite the Gentiles, 
to receive the Kingdome of his Father, and not to reign in Majesty, 
no not, as his Fathers Lieutenant, till the day of Judgment. 

The time between the Ascension, and the general! Resurrection, 
is called, not a Reigning, but a Regeneration; that is, a Preparation 
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of men for the second and glorions coming of Christ, at the day of 
Judgment; as app^areth by the words of our Saviour, Mat, 19. 28. 
You that have followed me in the Regeneration, when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, you shaU also sit upon twelve Thrones i 
And of St. Paul (Ephes, 6 . 15.) Having your feet shod with ike Prepara- 
tion of the GospeU of Peace. » ^ 

And is compared by our Saviour, to Pishing; that is,^ winning 
men to obedience,' not by Coercion, and Punishing; but by Per- 
swasion: and therefore he said not to his Apostles, bee would make 
them so many Nimrods, Hunters of men ; hut Fishers of men. It 
is compared also to Leaven; to Sowing of Seed, and to the 
Multiplication of a grain of Mustard-seed; by all which Compulsion 
is excluded; and consequently there can in that time be no actual 
Reigning. The work of Christs Ministers, is Evangelization; that 
is, a Proclamation of Christ, and a preparation for ids second com- 
ming; as the Evangelization of John Baptist, was a preparation to 
his first coming. 

Again, the Office of Christs Ministers in this world, is to make men 
Beleeve, and have Paith in Christ: But Paith hath no relation to, 
nor dependence at all upon Compulsion, or Commandement; but 
onely upon certainty, or probability of Arguments drawn from 
Reason, or from something men beleeve already. Therefore the 
Ministers of Christ in this world, have no Power by that title, to 
Punish any man for not Beleeving, or for Contradicting what they 
say; they have I say no Power by that title of Christs ^Ministers, to 
Punish such: but if they have ^veraign CiviH Power, by politick 
institution, then they may indeed lawfully Punish any Contradic- 
tion to their laws whatsoever: And St. Paul, of himselfe and other 
the then Preachers of the GospeU, saith in expresse words, Wee have 
no Dominion over your Faith, but are Helpers of your Joy. 

Another Argument, that the Ministers of Christ in this present 
world have no right to Commanding, may be drawn from the lawfuU 
Authority which Christ hath left to aU Princes, as weU Christians, 
as Infidels. St. Paul saith (Col. 3. 20.) Children obey your Parents 
in all things ; for this is well pleasing to the Lord. And ver. 22. 
Servants obey in all things your Masters according to the flesh, not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in singUnesse ofhdirt, as fearing the 
Lordi This is spoken to them whose Masters were Infidells ; and yet 
they are bidden to obey them in all things. And again, concerning 
obedience to Princes. (Rom. 13. the first 6. verses) exhorting to he 
subject to the Higher Power s^ he saith, that all Power is ordained oj 
God; and that toe ought to be subject to them, not onely for fear of 
mcurring their wrath, hut also for conscience sake. And St. Peter, 
(1 Epist. chap. 2. ver. 13, 14, 15.) Submit your selves to every Ordinance 
of Man, for the Lords sake, whether it bee to the King, as Supreme, or 
unto Oovemours, as to them that be sent by him for the punishmerU 
of evill doers, and for the praise of them that doe w^ ; for so is the will 
of God. And again St. Paul (Tit. 3. 1.) Pitt men in mind to he subjed 
to Principalities, and Powers, and to obey Magistrates. These Princes, 
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and Powers, whereof St. Peter, and St. Paul here speak, were all 
Infidels; much more therefore we are to obejs those Christians, 
whom God hath ordained to have Soveraign Power over us. How- 
then can wee be obliged to obey any Minister of CSirist, if he should 
command us to doe any thing contrary to the Command of the 
King, oik other Soveraign Representant of the Common-wealth, 
whereof ^ are members, and by whom we look to be protected? 
It is therefore manifest, that Christ hath not left to his IMinisters 
in this world, unlesse they be also endued with Civill Authority, any 
Authority to Command other men. 

But what (may some object) if a King, or a Senate, or other 
Soveraign Person forbid us to beleeve in Christ ? To this, I answer, 
that such Porbidding is of no efiect; because Beleef, and Unbeleef 
never follow mens Commands. Paith is a gift of (3od, which Man 
can neither give, nor take away by promise of rewards, or menaces 
of torture. And if it be further ask^, What if wee bee commanded 
by our lawful! Prince, to say with our tongue, wee beleeve not; must 
we obey such command? Profession with the tongue is but an 
extemall thing, and no more then any other gesture whereby we 
signifie our obedience; and wherein a Christian, holding firmely in 
his heart the Faith of Christ, hath the same liberty which the 
Prophet Elisha allowed to Naaman the Syrian. Naaman was 
converted in his heart to the God of Israel; For hee saith 
(2 Kings 5. 17.) Thy servant will henceforth offer neither hurnt offerings, 
nor sacrifice unto other Gods hut unto the Lord, In this thing the Lord 
pardon thy servant, that when my Master goeth into the house of 
Rimmon to vx)rship there, and he leaneth on my hand; and I how 
my sdfe in the house of Rimmon; when 1 how my selfe in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. This the Prophet 
approved, and bid him Goe in Peace, Here Naaman beleeved in 
his heart; but by bowing before the Idol Rimmon, he denyed the 
true God in effect, as much as if he had done it with his lips. But 
then what shall we answer to our Saviours saying, Whosoever 
denyeth me before men, I will deny him before my Father which is in 
Heaven 7 This we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as Naaman 
was, is compelled to in obedience to his Soveraign, and doth it not 
in order to his o-vm mind, but in order to the laws of ids coimtry, 
that action is not his, but his Soveraigns; nor is it he that in this 
case denyeth Christ before men, but h^ Govemour, and the law of 
his countrey. If any man shall accuse this doctrine, as repugnant 
to true, and unfeign^ Christianity; I ask him, in case there should 
be a subject in any Christian Common-wealth, that should be 
inwardly in his heart of the Mahometan Religion, whether if 
bis Soveraign command him to bee present at the divine service 
of the Christian Church, and that on pain of death, he think that 
Mahometan obliged in conscience to suffer death for that cause, 
rather than to obey that command of his lawfull Prince. If he 
say, he ought rather to sufier death, then he authorizeth all private 
men, to disobey their Princes, in maintenance of their Religion, true. 
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or fake: if he say, he ought to bee obedient, then he alloweth to 
iiiiiisslf, that ■which ^©6 denyeth to another, contrary to the words of 
our Saviour, Whatsoever ye woidd that men shovM doe unto you, that 
doe ye unto them-, and contrary to the Law of Nature, (which is the 
indubitable everlasting Law of God) Do not to another, that which 
thou wouldest Tiot he should doe unto thee* 

But what then shall we say of all those Martyrs we rea^-^of in the 
History of the Church, that they have needlessely cast way their 
lives ? For answer hereunto, we are to distinguish the persons that 
have been for that cause put to death j whereof some have received 
a Calling to preach, and professe the Kingdome of Christ openly; 
others have had no such Calling, nor more has been required of them 
than their o-roe faitla. The former sort, if they have been put to 
death, for bearing vsdtnesse to this point, that Jesus CSirist is risen 
from the dead, were true Martyrs; For a Martyr is, (to give the true 
definition of the word) a Witnesse of the Resurrection of Jesus the 
Messiah; which none can be but those that conversed with him on 
earth, and saw hm after he was risen: For a Witnesse must have 
seen what he testifieth, or else his testimony is not good. And that 
none but such, can properly be called Marl^ of Christ, is manifest 
out of the words of St. Peter, Act. 1. 21, 22. Wherefore of these men 
which have company ed with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out amongst us, beginning from the Baptisme of John unto 
that same day hee was taken up from us, must one he ordained to be a 
Martyr (that is a Witnesse) with us of his Besurrectioni Where we 
may observe, that he which is to bee a Witnesse of the truth of the 
Resurrection of Christ, that is to say, of the truth of this funda- 
mental! article of Christian Religion, that Jesus was the Christ, 
must be some Disciple that conversed with him, and saw him before, 
and after his Resurrection; and consequently must be one of his 
originall Disciples : whereas they which were not so, can Witnesse no 
more, but that their antecessors said it, and are therefore but 
Witnesses of other mens testimony; and are but second Martyrs, or 
Martyrs of Christs Witnesses. 

He, that to maintain every doctrine which he himself draweth 
out of the History of our Saviours fife, and of the Acts, or Epistles 
of the Apostles; or which he beleeveth upon th^ authority of a 
private man, wil oppose the La'ws and Authority of the Gvill State, 
is very far from being a Martyr of Christ, or a Martyr of his Martyrs. 
’Tis one Article onely, which to die for, meriteth so honorable a 
name; and that Article is this, that Jesus is the Christ; that is to 
say, He that hath redeemed us, and shall come again to give us 
salvation, and etemall life in his glorious Kingdome. To die for 
every tenet that serveth the ambition, or profit of the Clergy, is not 
required; nor is it the Death of the Witiaesse, but the Testimony 
it self that makes the Martjn:: for the word signifieth nothing else, 
but the man that beareth Witnesse, whether he be put to death for 
his testimony, or not. 

Also he that is not sent to preach this fundamental! article, but 
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taketh it upon Mm of his private authority, though he be a Witnesse, 
and consequently a Martyr, either primary of ^Christ, or secundary 
of his Apostles, Disciples, or their Successors; yet is he not obliged 
to suffer death for that cause; because being not called thereto, tis 
not required at Ms hands; nor ought hee to complain, if he loseth 
the reward he expecteth from those that never set him on work. 
None thei^fore can be a Martyr, neither of the first, nor second degree, 
that have not a warrant to preach Christ come in the flesh ; that is 
to say, none, but such as are sent to the conversion of Infidels. For 
no man is a Witnesse to him that already beleeveth, and therefore 
needs no Witnesse; but to them that deny, or doubt, or have not 
heard it. Christ sent his Apostles, and his Seventy Disciples, with 
authority to preach; he sent not all that beleeved: And he sent 
them to unbeleevers; I send you (saith he) as sheep amongst toolves; 
not as sheep to other sheep. 

Lastly, the points of their Commission, as they are expressely 
set down in the Gospel, contain none of them any authority over the 
Congregation. 

We have first {Mat. 10.) that the twelve Apostles were sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel^ and commanded to 
Preach, that the Kingdome of God was at hand. Now Preaching in 
the originall, is that act, wMch a Crier, Herald, or other Officer 
useth to doe publiquely in Proclaiming of a King. But a Crier hath 
not right to Command any man. imd (Luke 10. 2.) the seventy 
Disciples are sent out, as Labourers, not as Lords of the Harvest; 
and are bidden (verse 9.) to say, The Kingdome of God is come nigh 
unto you; and by Kingdom here is meant, not the Kingdome of 
Grace, but the Kingdome of Glory; for they are bidden to denounce 
it (ver. 11.) to those Cities wMch shall not receive them, as a threat- 
ning, that it shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodome, than for 
such a City. And (Mat. 20. 28.) our Saviour teUeth his Disciples, 
that sought Priority of place, their Office was to minister, even as 
the Son of man came, not to be ministred unto, but to minister. 
Preachers therefore have not Magisterial!, but Ministerial! power: 
Bee not called Masters, (saith our Saviour, Mat. 23. 10.) for one is yowr 
Master, even Christ. 

Another point of their Commission, is, to Teach all nations; 
as it is in Mat. 28. 19. or as in St. Mark 16. 15. Goe into all the world, 
and Preach the Gospel to every creature. Teaching therefore, and 
Preaching is the same thing. For they that Proclaim the comming 
of a King, must withail make known by what right he commeth, 
if they mean men shall submit themselves unto him: As St. Paul 
did to the Jews of Thessalonica, when three Sabbath dayes he reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening, and alledging that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dmd, and that this 
Jesus is Christ. But to teach out of the Old Testament that Jesus 
was Christ, (that is to say, King,) and risen from the dead, is not to 
say, that men are bound after they beleeve it, to obey those that tell 
them so, against the laws, and commands of their Soveraigns; 
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but that they shall doe wisely, to expect the coming of Christ here- 
after, in Patience? and Faith, with Obedience to their present 
Magistrates. 

Another point of their Commission, is to Baptize, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, What is Baptisme ? 
Dipping into water. But what is it to Dip a m&n into the^ water in 
the name of any ttog ? The meaning of these words of Baptisme 
is this. He that is Baptized, is Dipped or Washed, as a sign of 
becomming a new man, and a loyall subject to that God, whose 
Person was represented in old time by Moses, and the High Priests, 
when he reigned over the Jews; and to Jesus Christ, his Sonne, God, 
and Man, that hath redeemed us, and shall in his humane nature 
Represent his Fathers Person in his etemall Kingdome after the 
Resurrection; and to acknowledge the Doctrine of the Apostles, 
who assisted by the Spirit of the Father, and of the Son, were 
left for guides to bring us into that Kingdome, to be the onely, 
and assured way thereunto. This, being our promise in Baptisme; 
and the Authority of Earthly Soveraigns being not to be put down 
till the day of Judgment; (for that is expressely affirmed by S. 
Paul 1 Cor. 15. 22, 23, 24, where he saith. As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all shall he made alive. But every man in his oume order, 
Christ the first fruits, afterward they that are Christs, at his comming; 
Then commeth the end, when he shall have delivered up the Kingdome 
to God, even the Father, when he shall have put down all Buie, and all 
Authority and Power) it is manifest, that we do not in Baptisme 
constitute over us another authority, by which our extemall actions 
are to bee governed in this life; but promise to take the doctrine 
of the Apostles for our direction in the way of life etemall. 

The Power of Remission, and Retention of Sinnes, called also the 
Power of Loosing, and Binding, and sometimes the Keyes of the 
Kingdome of Heaven, is a consequence of the Authority to Baptize, 
or refuse to Baptize. For Baptisme is the Sacrament of Ahegeance, 
of them that are to be receiv^ into the Kingdome of God; that is 
to say, into Eternal! life; that is to say, to Remission of Sin: For 
as Etemall life was lost by the Committing, so it is recovered by the 
Remitting of mens Sins. The end of Baptisme is Remission of 
Sins; and therefore St. Peter, when they that were converted by his 
Sermon on the day of Pentecost, asked what they were to doe, 
advised them to repent, and he Baptized in the name of J esus, for the 
Remission of Sins. And therefore seeing to Baptize is to declare 
the Reception of men into Gods Kingdome; and to refuse to Baptize 
is to declare their Exclusion; it foUoweth, that the Power to declare 
them Cast out, or Retained m it, was given to the same Apostles, 
and their Substitutes, and Successors. And therefore after our 
Saviour had breathed upon them, saying, (John 20. 22.) Receive 
the Holy Ghost, hee addeth in the next verse. Whose soever Sins ye 
Remit, they are Remitted unto them; and whose soever Sins ye Retain, 
they are Retained. By which words, is not granted an Authority 
to Forgive, or Retain Sins, simply and absolutely, as God Forgiveth 
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or Retaineth them, who knoweth the Heart of man, and truth of his 
Penitence and Conversion; but conditionally/ to the Penitent: 
And this Forgivenesse, or Absolution, in case the absolved have but 
a feigned Repentance, is thereby without other act, or sentence of 
the Absolvent, made void, and hath no effect at all to Salvation, 
but on the contrary, to the Aggravation of his Sin. Therefore the 
Apostles, ^d their Successors, are to follow but the outward marks 
of Repentance; which appearing, they have no Authority to deny 
Absolution; and if they appears not, they have no authority to 
Absolve. The same also is to be observed in Baptisms: for to a 
converted Jew, or Gentile, the Apostles had not the Power to deny 
Baptisme; nor to grant it to the Un-penitent. But seeing no man 
is able to discern the truth of another mans Repentance, further 
than by extemall marks, taken from his words, and actions, which 
are subject to hypocrisie; another question wiU arise, Who it is 
that is constituted Judge of those marks. And this question is 
decided by our Saviour himself; If thy Brother (saith he) shal 
trespasse against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee, and him 
alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy Brother, But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one, or two more. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Church; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him he unto thee as an Heathen man, and a Publican. By 
which it is manifest, that the Judgment concerning the truth of 
Ptepentance, belonged not to any one Man, but to the Church, that 
is, to the Assembly of the Faithful!, or to them that have authority 
to bee their Representant. But besides the Judgment, there is 
necessary also the pronouncing of Sentence: And this belonged 
alwaies to the Apostle, or some Pastor of the Church, as Prolocutor; 
and of this our ^viour speaketh in the 18 verse. Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. And conformable hereunto was 
the practise of St. Paul (1 Cor. 5. 3, 4, & 5.) where he saith, For 1 
verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, have deiermmed already, 
as though I were preserd, concerning him that hath so done this deed; 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, wjpi the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, To deliver 
such a one to Satan; that is to say, to cast him out of the Church, 
as a man whose Sins are not Forgiven. Paul here pronounceth the 
Sentence; but the Assembly was first to hear the Cause, (for St. 
Paul was absent;) and by consequence to condemn him. But in 
the same chapter (ver. 11, 12.) the Judgment in such a case is more 
expressely attributed to the Assembly: But now I have written unto 
you, not to keep company, if any man that is called a Brother be a 
Fornicator, cfcc. with such a one no not to eat. For wheU have I to do 
to judg them that are without ? Vo not ye judg them thai are within ? 
The Sentence therefore by which a man was put out of the Church, 
was pronounced by the Apostle, or Pastor; but the Judgment con- 
cerning the merit of the cause, was in the Church; that is to say, 
(as the times were before the conversion of Edngs, and men that had 
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Soveraign Authority in the Comjnon- wealth,) the Assembly of the 
Clinstians dwellki^ ^ same City ; as in Corinth, in tbe Assembly 
of the Christiajis of Cormth. 

This part of the PoT^r of Keyes, by which men were thrust out 
from the Kingdom of God, m that which is called Excommunication; 
and to excommuntcate, is m Originall, dirofn/pdyttryo# Trotelvy to 
cast out of the Synagogue; that is, out of the place of Divine service; 
a word drawn from the custome of the Jews, to cast out of ^eir 
Synagogues, such as they thought in manners, or doctrine, con- 
tagious, as Lepers were by the Law of Moses separated from the 
congregation of Israel, till such time as they should be by the Priest 
pronounced clean. 

The Use and Effect of Excommunication, whilest it was not yet 
strengthened with the Ciyill Power, was no more, than that they, 
who were not Excommunicate, were to avoid the company of them 
that were. It was not enough to repute them as Heathen, that 
never had been Christians; for with such they might eate, and 
drink; which with Excommumcate persons they might not do; 
as appeareth by the words of St. Paul, (1 Cor. 5. ver. 9, 10, d:c,) 
where he telleth them, he had formerly forbidden them to company 
with Fornicators; but (because that could not bee without going 
out of the world,) he restrained it to such Fornicators, and otherwise 
vicious persons, as were of the brethren; with such a one (he saith) 
they ought not to keep company, no not to And thiR js no more 
than our Saviour saith (Mat, 18. 17.) Let him he to thee as a Heathen, 
and as a PvMican, For Publicans (which signiheth Farmers, and 
Receivers of the revenue of the Common-wealth) were so liated, 
and detested by the Jews that were to pay it, as that Publican and 
Sinner were taken amongst them for the same thing: Insomuch, as 
when our Saviour accepted the invitation of Zacc&tis a Publican; 
though it were to Convert him, yet it was objected to him as a Crime. 
And therefore, when our Saviour, to Heaffien, added Ptblican, he 
did forbid them to eat with a man Excommunicate. 

As for keeping them out of their Synagogues, or places of 
Assembly, they had no Power to do it, but that of the owner of the 
place, whether he were Christian, or Heathen. And because all 
places are by right, in the Dominion of the Common-wealth; as 
well hee that was Excommunicate^ as hee that never was Baptized, 
might enter into them by Commission from the OiviU Magistrate; 
as Paul before his conversion entred into their Synagogues at 
Damascus, to apprehend Christians, men and women, and to carry 
them bound to Jerusalem, by Commission from the High Priest. 

By which it appears, that upon a Christian, that should become 
an Apostate, in a place where the dvill Power did persecute, or not 
assist the Church, the effect of Excommunication had nothing in it, 
neither of dammage in this world, nor of terrour: Not of terrour, 
because of their unbeleef; nor of dammage, because they returned 
thereby into the favour of the world; and in the world to come, were 
to be in no worse estate, then they which never had beleeved. The 
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dammage redounded rather to the Church, by provocation of them 
they cast out, to a freer execution of their mahcc. 

Excommunication therefore had its efiect onely upon those, 
that believed that J eeus Christ was to come again in Glory, to reign 
over, and to judge both the quick, and the dead, and should there- 
fore refuse entrancer into his Kingdom, to those whose Sins were 
Retained ; that is, to those that were Excommunicated by the Church. 
And thence it is that St. Paul calleth Excommunication, a delivery 
of the Excommunicate person to Satan. For without the Kingdom 
of Christ, all other Kingdomes after Judgment, are comprehended 
in the Kingdome of Satan. This is it that the faithful! stood in fear 
of, as long as they stood Excommunicate, that is to say, in an estate 
wherein their sins were not Forgiven, Whereby wee may under- 
stand, that Excommunication in the time that Christian Religion 
was not authorized by the CivUl Power, was used onely for a correc- 
tion of manners, not of errours in opinion: for it is a punishment, 
whereof none could be sensible but such as beleeved, and expected 
the coming again of our Saviour to judge the world; and they who 
so beleeved, needed no other opinion, hut onely uprightnesse of 
life, to be saved. 

There lyeth Excommunication for Injustice; as (Mat. 18.) If 
thy Brother oEend thee, teU it him privately; then with Witnesses; 
lastly, tell the Church; and then if he obey not, Let him he to thee as 
an Heathen man, and a Pwblican. And there lieth Excommunication 
for a Scandalous Life, as (1 Cor. 5. 11.) If any man that is called a 
Brother, he a Fornicator, or Covetous, or an Idolater, or a Drunkard, 
or an Extortioner, with such a one yee are not to eat. But to Excom- 
municate a man tliat held this foundation, that Jesus was the 
Christ, for difference of opinion in other points, by which that 
Foundation was not destroyed, there appeareth no authority in the 
Scripture, nor example in the Apostles. There is mdeed in St. 
Paul (Titus 3. 10.) a text that seemeth to he the contrary. A man 
that is an Eoeretique, after the first and second admonition, reject. 
For an Eoeretique, is he, that being a member of the Church, teacheth 
neverthelesse some private opinion, which the Church has forbidden: 
and such a one, S. Paul adviseth Titus, after the first, and second 
admonition, to R^ect. But to Reject (in this place) is not to Excom- 
municate the Man; But to give over admonishing him, to let him 
alone, to set hy disputing with him, as one that is to be convinced onely 
by himselfe. The same Apostle saith (2 Tim. 2. 23.) Foolish and 
unlearned questions avoid: The word Avoid in this place, and Reject 
in the former, is the same in the Originall, TrapatroO; but Foolish 
questions may bee set by without Excommunication. And again, 
(Tit. 3. 9.) Avoid Foolish questions, where the Oiiginall TrepiiVracro, 
(set them hy) is equivalent to the former word Reject. There is no 
other place that can so much as colourably be drawn, to countenance 
the Citing out of the Church faithfuH men, such as beleeved the 
foundation, onely for a singular superstructure of their own, proceed- 
ing perhaps from a good & pious conscience. But on the contrary. 
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all such, places as command avoiding such disputes, are written 
for a Lesson to Paators, (such as Timothy and Titus were) not to make 
new Articles of Faith, by determining every small controversie, 
which oblige men to a ne^lesse burthen of Conscience, or provoke 
them to break the union of the Church. Which Lesson the Apostles 
themselves observed well. S. Peter, and S.*Paul, though their 
controversie were great, (as we may read in Gai, 2. 11.) yet they did 
not cast one another out of the Church. Neverthelesse, during the 
Apostles times, there were other Pastors that observed it not; As 
Diotrephes (3 John 9. dsc.) who oast out of the Church, such as S. 
John himself thought fit to be received into it, out of a pride he took 
in Praseminence; so early it was, that Vain*glory, and Ambition had 
found entrance into the fchurch of Christ. 

That a man be liable to Excommunication, there be many 
conditions reqtiisite; as First, that he be a member of some Common- 
alty, that is to say, of some lawfull Assembly, that is to say, of some 
Christian Church, that hath power to judge of the cause for wMch 
hee is to bee Excommunicated. For where there is no Community, 
there can bee no Excommunication; nor where there is no power to 
Judge, can there bee any power to give Sentence. 

From hence it followeth, that one Church cannot be Excom- 
municated by another: For either they have equall power to 
Excommunicate each other, in which case Excommunication is not 
Discipline, nor an act of Authority, but Schisme, and Dissolution 
of charity; or one is so subordinate to the other, as that they both 
have but one voice, and then they be but one Church; and the part 
Excommunicated, is no more a Church, but a dissolute number of 


individual! persons. 

And because the sentence of Excommunication, importeth an 
advice, not to keep company, nor so much as to eat with him that is 
Excommunicate, if a Soveraign Prince, or Assembly bee Excom- 
municate, the sentence is of no effect. For aU Subjects ^ ^^d 
to be in the company and presence of their own Soveraign (when 
he requireth it) by the law of Nature; nor can they lawfully either 
expell him from any place of his own Dommion, whether profane 

or holy; nor go out of his Dominion, without his leave; muchlesse 

(if he call them to that honour,) refuse to eat with him. And ^ to 
other Princes and States, because they are not parts of one and the 
same congregation, they need not any other sentence to keep them 
from keeping company with the State Excommunicate: for the 
very Institution, as it maiteth many men into one Cbmmunity; so 
it dissociateth one Community from another: so that Excommunica- 
tion is not needful! for keeping Kings and States asunder; nor h^ 
any further effect then is in the nature of Pohcy it selfe; unlesse it 
be to instigate Princes to warre upon one another. 

Nor is the Excommunication of a Christian Subject, 
the laws of his own Soveraign, whether ^ 
any effect. For if he beleeve that Jems is the Christ, he h^h m 
of God, (1. Job. 4. 1.) and God dweOeth tn him, and he in God, 
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(1 Jok 4. 15.) But hee that hath the Spirit of God; hee that dwelleth 
in God; hee in whom God dwelleth, can receive) no harm by the 
Excommunication of men. Therefore, he that beleeveth Jesus 
to be the Christ, is free from all the dangers threatned to persons 
Excommunicate. He that beleeveth it not, is no Christian. There- 
fore a tru^ and unfeigned Christian is not liable to Excommunica- 
tion: Nor he also that is a professed Christian, till his Hypocrisy 
appear in his Manners, that is, till his behaviour bee contrary to the 
law of his Soveraign, which is the rule of Manners, and which Christ 
and his Apostles have commanded us to be subject to. Eor the 
Church cannot judge of Manners but by extemall Actions, which 
Actions can never bee unlawfull, but when they are against the 
Law of the Common-wealth. 

If a mans Father, or Mother, or Master bee Excommunicate, yet 
are not the Children forbidden to keep them Company, nor to Eat 
with them; for that were (for the most part) to oblige them not to 
eat at ah, for want of means to get food; and to authorise them to 
disobey their Parents, and Masters, contra.ry to the Precept of the 
Apostles. 

In summe, the Power of Excommunication cannot be extended 
further than to the end for which the Apostles and Pastors of the 
Church have their Commission from our Saviour; which is not to 
rule by Command and Coaction, but by Teaching and Direction of 
men m the way of Salvation in the world to come. And as a Master 
in any Science, may abandon his Scholar, when hee obstinately 
neglecteth the practise of his rules; but not accuse him of Injustice, 
because he was never bound to obey him: so a Teacher of Christian 
doctrine may abandon his Disciples that obstinately continue in an 
unchristian life; but he cannot say, they doe him wrong, because 
they are not obliged to obey him: For to a Teacher that shall so 
complain may be applyed the Answer of God to Samuel in the like 
plaice, ThAy have not rejected thee^ hut mee. Excommunication 
therefore when it wanteth the assistance of the Civill Power, as it 
doth, when a Christian State, or Prince is Excommunicate by a 
forain Authority, is without effect; and consequently ought to be 
without terrour. The name of Fvlmen Fxcommunicatwnis (that 
is, the Thunderbolt 0/ Excommunication) proceeded from an imagina- 
tion of the Bishop of Home, which first used it, that he wets King 
of Kings, as the Heathen made Jupiter King of the Gods; and 
assigned him in their Poems, and Pictures, a Thunderbolt, where 
with to subdue, and punish the Giants, that should dare to deny 
his power: Which imagination was grounded on two errours; one, 
that the Kingdome of Christ is of this world, contrary to our Saviours 
owne words, My Kingdome ie not of this loorld; the other, that hee 
is Christs Vicar, not onely over his owne Subjects, but over all the 
Christians of the World; whereof there is no ground in Scripture, 
and the contrary shall bee proved in its due place. 

Si. Paul coming to Thessalonica, where was a Synagogue of the 
Jews, (Acts 17. 2, 3.) As his man/ner was, toent in unto them, and three 
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Sabbath dayes reasoned loiih them out of the Scriptures, Opening and 
alledging, that Clir^t must needs have sneered and risen again from 
the dead : and that this Jesus whom he preached was the Christ The 
Scriptures here mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that is, 
the Old Testament. The men, to whom he was to prove that Jesus 
was the Christ, and risen again from the dead, were also Jevv s, and 
did beleeve already, that they were the Word of God. Hereupon 
(as it is verse 4.) some of them beleeved, and (as it is in the 5. ver.) 
some beleeved not. What was the reason, when they aD beleeved 
the Scripture, that they did not all beleeve alike; but that some 
approved, others disapproved the Interpretation of St. Paul that 
cited them; and every one Interpreted them to himself? It was 
this; S. Paul came to them without any Legall Commission, and in 
the manner of one that would not Command, but Perswade; which 
he must needs do, either by IVIiracles, as Moses did to the Israelites 
in Egypt, that they might see his Authority in Gods works; or by 
Reasoning from the already received Scripture, that they might 
see the truth of his doctrine in Gods Word, But whosoever per- 
swadeth by reasoning from principles written, maketb him to whom 
bee speaketh Judge, both of the meaning of those principles, and 
also of the force of his inferences upon them. If these Jews of 
Thessalonica were not, who else was the Judge of what S. Paul 
alledged out of Scripture? If S. Paul, what needed he to quote 
any places to prove his doctrine ? It had been enough to have said, 
I find it so in Scripture, that is to say, in your Laws, of which I am 
Interpreter, as sent by Christ. The Interpreter therefore of the 
Scripture, to whose Interpretation the Jews of Thessalonica were 
bound to stand, could be none: every one might beleeve, or not 
beleeve, according as the Allegations seemed to himselfe to be agree- 
able, or not agreeable to the meaning of the places alledged. And 
generally in all cases of the world, bee that pretendeth any proofe, 
maketh Judge of his proofe him to whom he addresseth his speech. 
And as to the case of the Jews in particular, they were bound by 
expresse words {Devi, 17.) to receive the determination of all hard 
questions, from the Priests and Judges of Israel for the time being. 
But this is to bee understood of the Jews that were yet unconverted. 

For the conversion of the Gentiles, there was use of alledgmg 
the Scriptures, which they beleeved not. The Apostles therefore 
laboured by Reason to confute their Idolatry; and that done, to 
perswade them to the faith of Christ, by their testimony of his Life, 
and Resurrection. So that there could not yet bee any contro- 
versie concerning the authority to Interpret Scripture; seeing no 
man was obliged during his infidelity, to follow any mans Interpreta- 
tion of any Scripture, except his Soveraigns Interpretation of the 
Law of his countrey. 

Let us now consider the Conversion it self, and see what there 
was therein, that could he cause of such an obligation. Men were 
converted to no other thing then to the Beleef of that which the 
Apostles preached: And the Apostles preached nothing, but that 
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Jesus was the Christ, that is to say, the King that was to save them, 
and reign over them eternally in the world toi come; and conse- 
quently that hee was not dead, but risen again from the dead, and 
gone up into Heaven, and should come again one day to judg the 
world, (which also should rise again to be judged,) and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himselfe, 
or any other Apostle was such an Interpreter of the Scripture, as all 
that became Christians, ought to take their Interpretation for Law. 
For to Interpret the Laws, is part of the Administration of a present 
Kingdome; which the Apostles had not. They prayed then, and 
all other Pastors ever since, Lei thy Kingdome come; and exhorted 
their Converts to obey their then Ethnique Princes. The New 
Testament was not yet published in one Body. Every of the 
Evangelists was Interpreter of his own Gospel; and every Apostle 
of his own Epistle; And of the Old Testament, our Saviour himselfe 
saith to the Jews (John 5. 39.) Search the Scriptures; for in them yee 
ihinke to have eternall life, and they are they that testifie of me. If 
hee had not meant they should Interpret them, hee would not have 
bidden them take thence the proof of his being the Christ: he would 
either have Interpreted them himselfe, or referred them to the 
Interpretation of the Priests. 

When a difficulty arose, the Apostles and Elders of the Church 
assembled themselves together, and determined what should bee 
preached, and taught, and how they should Interpret the Scriptures 
to the People; but took not from the People the liberty to read, and 
Interpret them to themselves. The Apostles sent divers Letters to 
the Churches, and other writings for their instruction; which had 
been in vain, if they had not allowed them to Interpret, that is, to 
consider the meaning of them. And as it was in the Apostles time, 
it must be till such time as there should be Pastors, that could 
authorise an Interpreter, whose Interpretation should generally 
be stood to: But that could not be till Elings were Pastors, or 
Pastors Kiugs. 

There be two senses, wherein a Writing may be said to be 
CanonicaU; for Canon, signifieth a Rule; and a Rule is a Precept, 
by which a man is guided, and directed in any action whatsoever. 
Such Precepts, though given by a Teacher to his Disciple, or a 
Counsellor to his friend, without power to CompeU him to observe 
them, are neverthelesse Canons; because they are Rules: But when 
they are given by one, whom he that receiveth them is bound to 
obey, then are those Canons, not onely Rules, but Laws: The 
question therefore here, is of the Power to make the Scriptures 
{which are the Rules of Christian Faith) Laws. 

That part of the Scripture, which was first Law, was the Ten 
Commandements, written in two Tables of Stone, and delivered by 
I God himselfe to Moses; and by Moses made known to the people. 
Before that time there was no written Law of God, who as yet having 
not chosen any people to bee his peculiar Kingdome, had given no 
Law to men, but the Law of Nature, that is to say, the Precepts of 
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Natnrall Keason, written in every mans own heart. Of these two 
Tables, the first coniaineth the law of Soveraignty; 1. That they 
should not obey, nor honour the Gods of other Nations, in these 
words, Non Tiabdtis Deos alimoa coram me, that is, Thou shall not 
have for Gods, the Gods that other Nations worship; hui ondy me: 
whereby they were forbidden to obey, or honor, as their Kiing and 
Govemour, any other God, than him that spake unto them then 
by Moses, and afterwards by the High Priest. 2. That they should 
not make any Image to represent him; that is to say, they were not 
to choose to themselves, neither in heaven, nor in ^rth, any 
Representative of their own fancying, but obey Moses and Aaron, 
whom he had appointed to that office. 3. That they should not take 
the Name of God in vain; that is, they should not speak rashly of 
their King, nor dispute his Right, nor the commissions of Moses and 
Aaron, has Lieutenants. 4. That they should every Seventh day 
abstain from their ordinary labour, and employ that time in doing 
him Publique Honor. The second Table containeth the Duty of 
one man towards another, as To honor Parents ; Not to Kill ; Not 
to Commit Adultery ; Not to steals : Not to corrupt Judgment by 
false witnesse; and finally, Not so muck as to designs in Iheir heart 
the doing of any injury one to another. The question now is, Who it 
was that gave to these written Tables the obligatory force of Lawes. 
There is no doubt but they were made Laws by God himselfe: 
But because a Law obliges not, nor is Law to any, but to them that 
acknowledge it to be the act of the Soversiign; how could the people 
of Israel that were forbidden to approach the Mountain to hear 
what God said to Moses, be obliged to obedience to aU those laws 
which Moses propounded to them ? Some of them were indeed the 
Laws of Nature, as all the Second Table; and therefore to be acknow- 
ledged for Gods Laws; not to the Israelites alone, but to aD people: 
But of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the first 
Table, the question remains ; saving that they had obliged them- 
selves, presently after the propounding of them, to obey Moses, 
in these words {Exod. 20. 19.) Speak thou to us, amd we will hear 
thee ; but let not God speak to us, lest we dye. It was therefore onely 
Moses then, and after him the High Priest, whom, (by Moses) God 
declared should administer this his peculiar Eangddlne, that had on 
Earth, the power to make this short Scripture of the Decalogue to 
bee Law in the Common-wealth of Israel But Moses, and Aaron, 
and the succeeding High Priests were the Civiil Soveraigns. There- 
fore hitherto, the Canonizing, or making of the Scripture Law, 
belonged to the Civiil Soveraigne. 

The Judicial! Law, that is to say, the Laws iffiat God pr^cribed 
to the Magistrates of Israel, for the rule of their administration 
of 1 Justice, and of the Sentences, or Judgments they should pro- 
nounce, in Pleas between man and man; and the Leviticall Law, 
that is to say, the rule that God prescribed touching the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Priests and Levites, were all delivered to them by 
Moses onely; and therefore also became Lawes, by vertue of the 
l69i 
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same promise of obedience to Moses. Whether these laws were 
then written, or not written, but dictated to the People by Moses 
(after his forty dayes being with God in the Mount) by word of 
mouth, is not expressed in the Text; but they were all positive 
La^vs, and equivalent to holy Scripture, and made Canonicall by 
Moses 4he Gvill Soveraign. 

After the Israelites were come into the Plains of Moab over agaiost 
Jericho, and ready to enter into the land of Promise, Moses to the 
former Laws added divers others; which therefore are called 
Deuteronomy; that is. Second Laws. And are (as it is written, 
Deut. 29. L) The words of a Covenant which the Lord commanded 
Moses to make with the Children of Israel, besides the Covenant which 
he made with them in Eoreh. For having explained those former 
Laws, in the beginning of the Book of Deuteronomy, he addeth others, 
that begin at the 12. Cha. and continue to the end of the 26. of the 
same Book. TMs Law (Deut. 27. 1.) they were commanded to 
write upon great stones playstered over, at their passing over 
Jordan: This Law also was written by Moses himself in a Book; 
and delivered into the hands of the Priests, and to the Elders of Israel, 
(Deut. 31. 9.) and commanded (ve. 26.) to be put in the side of the Arkc; 
for in the Ark it selfe was nothing but the Ten Commandements. 
This was the Law, which Moses (Deuteronomy 17. IS.) commanded 
the Kings of Israel should keep a copie of: And this is the Law, 
which having been long time lost, as found again in the Temple in 
the time of Josiah, and by his authority received for the Law of 
God. But both Moses at the writing, and Josiah at the recovery 
thereof, had both of them the Civill Soveraignty. Hitherto there- 
fore the Power of making Scripture CanonieaU, was in the Civil! 
Soveraign. 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no other Book, from the 
time of Moses, tiU after the Captivity, received amongst the Jews 
for the Law of God. For the Prophets (except a few) lived in the 
time of the Captivity it selfe; and the rest lived but a little before 
it; and were so far from having their Prophecies generally received 
for Laws, as that their persons were persecuted, partly by false 
Prophets, and partly by the Kings which were seduced by them. 
And this Book it seif, which was confirmed by Josiah for the Law of 
God, and with it aU the History of the Works of God, was lost in the 
Captivity and sack of the City of Jerusalem, £bs appears by that of 
2 Esdras 14. 21. Thy Law is burnt; therefore no man hnoweth the things 
that are done of thee, or the works that shall begin. And before the 
Captivity, between the time when the Law was lost, (which is not 
mentioned in the Scripture, but may probably be thought to be the 
time of Rehoboam, when 1 Shishak King of Egypt took the spoile 
of the Temple,) and the time of Josiah, when it was found againe, 
they had no written Word of God, but ruled according to their own 
discretion, or by the direction of such, as each of them esteemed 
Prophets. 


* 1 Kings 14. 26. 
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From hence we may inferre, that the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, which we hav^ at this day, were not Canonicali, nor a Law 
unto the Jews, till the renovation of their CJovenant with God at 
their return from the Captivity, and restauration of their Common- 
wealth under Esdras. But from that time forward they were 
accounted the Law of the Jews, and for such translated mto/5reek 
by Seventy Elders of Juchea, and put into the Library of jPtoIemy 
at Alexandria, and approved for the Word of God. Now seeing 
Esdras was the High Priest, and the High Priest was their Civill 
Soveraigne, it is manifest, that the Scriptures were never made 
Laws, but by the Soveraign Civill Power. 

By the Writings of the Fathers that lived in the time before the 
Christian Eeligion was received, and authorized by Constantine 
the Emperour, we may find, that the Books wee now have of the 
New Testament, were held by the Christians of that time (except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the Catholique 
Church, and others Hseretiques) for the dictates of the Holy Ghost; 
and consequently for the Canon, or Rule of Faith: such was the 
reverence and opinion they had of their Teachers; as generally the 
reverence that the Disciples bear to their first Masters, in all manner 
of doctrine they receive from them, is not small. Therefore there 
is no doubt, but when S. Paul wrote to the Churches he had con- 
verted; or any other Apostle, or Disciple of Christ, to those which 
had then embraced Christ, they received those their Writings for 
the true Christian Doctiine. But in that time, when not the Power 
and Authority of the Teacher, but the Faith of the Hearer caused 
them to receive it, it was not the Apostles that made their own 
Writings Canonical!, but every Convert made them so to himself. 

But the question here, is not what any Christian made a Law, or 
Canon to himself, (which he might again reject, by the same 
right he received it;) but what was so made a Canon to them, 
as without injustice they could not doe any thing contrary, 
thereunto. That the New Testament should in this sense be 
Canonicali, that is to say, a Law in any place where the Law of the 
Common-wealth had not made it so, is contraiy to the nature of 
a Law. For a Law, (as hath been already shewn) is the Commande- 
ment of that Man, or Assembly, to whom we have given Soveraign 
Authority, to make such Rules for the direction of our actions, as 
hee shall think fit; and to punish us, when we doe any thing contrary 
to the same. When therefore any other man shall offer unto us any 
other Rules, which the Soveraign Ruler hath not prescribed, they 
are but Counseil, and Advice; which, whether good, or bad, hee 
that is counselled, may without injustice refuse to observe; smd 
when contrary to the Lawes already established, without injustice 
cannot observe, how good soever he conceiveth it to be. T say, 
he cannot in this case observe the same in his actions, nor in his 
discourse with other men; though he may without blame beleeve 
his private Teachers, and wish he had the liberty to pract^e their 
advice; and that it were pubhquely leceived for Law. For intemall 
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Faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all humane jurisdiction; whereas the words, and actions that 
proceed from it, as breaches of our Civil! obedience, are injustice 
both before God and Man. Seeing then our Saviour hath denyed 
his Kingdome to be in this world, seeing he hath said, he came not 
to judge, but to save the world, he hath not subjected us to other 
Laws those of the Common-wealth; that is, the Jews to the 
Law of Moses, (which he saith {Matt. 5.) he came not to destroy, but 
to fulfill,) and other Nations to the Laws of their several! Soveraigns, 
and all men to the Laws of Nature; the observing whereof, both he 
himselfe, and his Apostles have in their teaching recommended to us, 
as a necessary condition of being admitted by liim in the last day 
into his eternal! Kingdome, wherein shall be Protection, and Life 
everlasting. Seeing then our Saviour, and his Apostles, left not 
new Lawes to oblige us in this world, but new Doctrine to prepare 
us for the next; the Books of the New Testament, which containe 
that Doctrine, untill obedience to them was commanded, by them 
that God had given power to on earth to be Legislators, were not 
obligatory Canons, that is. Laws, but onely good, and safe advice, 
for the duection of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man 
might take, and refuse at his owne perill, without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christs Commission to his Apostles, and 
Disciples, was to Proclaim his Kingdome (not present, but) to come; 
and to Teach all Nations; and to Baptize them that should beleeve; 
and to enter into the houses of them that should receive them; 
and where they were not received, to shake off the dust of their feet 
against them; but not to call for fire from heaven to destroy them, 
nor to compel! them to obedience by the Sword. In all which there 
is nothing of Power, but of Perswasion. He sent them out as Sheep 
unto Wolves, not as Kings to their Subjects. They had not in 
Commission to make Laws; but to obey, and teach obedience to 
Laws made; and consequently they could not make their Writings 
obligatory Canons, without the help of the Soveraign Civill Power. 
And therefore the Scripture of the New Testament is there only Law, 
where the lawfull Civill Power hath made it so. And there also the 
King, or Soveraign, maketh it a Law to himself; by which he sub- 
jecteth himself^, not to the Doctor, or Apostle that converted him, 
but to God himself,' and his Son Jesus Christ, as immediately as did 
the Apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the New Testament, in respect of 
those that have embraced Christian Doctrine, the force of Laws, 
in the times, and places of persecution, is the decrees they made 
amongst themselves in their Synods. For we read (Acts 15. 28.) the 
stile of the Councell of the Apostles, the Elders, and the whole 
Church, in this manner, It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burthen than these necessary things, <Ssc. 
which is a stile that signifieth a Power to lay a burthen on them that 
had received their Doctrine. Now to lay a burden on another, 
eeemeth the same that to oblige; and therefore the Acts of that 
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Councell were LawsJ;o the then Christians. Xeverthelesse, they 
were no more Laws* than are these other Precepts, Repeiti; Be 
Baptized; Keep the Commandements; Beleeve the Come unio 

me; SeU all that thou hast; Give it to the poor; and. Follow me: 
which are not Commands, but Invitations, and Calling of men to 
Christianity, like that of Esay 55. 1. Ho, every man that fhirsieth^ 
come yee to the waters, come, and buy wine and milk^ without 
money. For first, the Apostles power was no other than that of 
our &viour, to invite men to embrace the Kingdome of God ; which 
they themselves acknowledged for a Klingdome (not present, but) 
to come; and they that have no Kingdome, can make no Laws. 
And secondly, if their Acts of Councell, were Laws, they could not 
without sin be disobeyed. But we read not any where, that they 
who received not the Doctrine of Christ, did therein sin; but that 
they died in their sins; that is, that their sins against the Laws to 
which they owed obedience, were not pardoned. And those Laws 
were the Laws of Nature, and the Civill Laws of the State, whereto 
every Christian man had by pact submitted himself. And therefore 
by the Burthen, which the Apostles might lay on such as they had 
converted, are not to be understood Laws, but Conditions, proposed 
to those that sought Salvation; which they might accept, or refuse 
at their own perill, without a new sin, thou^ not without the hazard 
of being condemned, and excluded out of the Kingdome of God 
for their sins past. And therefore of Infidels, S. John saith not, the 
wrath of God shall come upon them, but the wrath of God remaineth 
upon them; and not that they shall be condemned; but that they 
are condemned already. Nor can it be conceived, that the benefit 
of Faith, is Remission of sins, unlesse we conceive withall, that the 
dammage of Infidelity, is the Retention of the same sins. 

But to what end is it (may some man aske), that the Apostles, and 
other P6tstors of the Church, alter their time, should meet together, 
to agree upon what Doctrine should be taught, both for Faith and 
Manners, if no man were obliged to observe their Decrees ? To this 
may be answered, that the Apostles, and Elders of that CounceU, 
were obliged even by their entrance into it, to teach the Doctrine 
therein concluded, and decreed to be tau^t, so forth, as no 
precedent Law, to which they were obliged to 3seeld obedience, w^as 
to the contrary; but not that all other Christians should be obliged 
to observe, what they taught. For though they might deliberate 
what eaoh of them should teach; yet they could not deliberate 
what others shoold do, unless their Assembly had had a Legislative 
Power; which none could have but Civil Sov^aigns. For though 
God be the Soveraign of all the world, we are not bound to take for 
his Law, whatsoever is propounded by every man in his name; 
nor any thing contrary to the Civill Law, which God hath expressely 
commanded us to ob^. 

Seeing then the Acts of Councell of the Apostles, were then no 
Laws, but Counsells; much lesse are Laws die Acts of any other 
Doctors, or Councells since, if assembled without the Authority 
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Faith is in its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted 
from all humane jurisdiction; whereas the words, and actions that 
proceed from it, as breachea of our Civill obedience, are injustice 
both before God and Man. Seeing then our Saviour hath denyed 
his Kingdome to be in this world, seeing he hath said, he came not 
to judge, but to save the world, he hath not subjected us to other 
Laws th^n those of the Common-wealth; that is, the Jews to the 
Law of Moses, (which he saith {Matt. 5.) he came not to destroy, but 
to fulSQ,) and other Nations to the Laws of their severall Soveraigns, 
and all men to the Laws of Nature; the observing whereof, both he 
himselfe, and his Apostles have in their teaching recommended to us, 
as a necessary condition of being admitted by him in the last day 
into his etemall Kingdome, wherein shall be Protection, and Life 
everlasting. Seeing then our Saviour, and his Apostles, left not 
new Lawes to obli^ us in this world, but new Doctrine to prepare 
us for the next; the Books of the New Testament, which containe 
that Doctrine, untill obedience to them was commanded, by them 
that God had given power to on earth to be Legislators, were not 
obligatory Canons, that is. Laws, but onely good, and safe advice, 
for the direction of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man 
might take, and refuse at his owne perill, without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christs Commission to his Apostles, and 
Disciples, was to Proclaim his Kingdome (not present, but) to come; 
and to Teach all Nations; and to Baptize them that should beleeve; 
and to enter into the houses of them that should receive them; 
and where they were not received, to shake off the dust of their feet 
against them; but not to call for fire from heaven to destroy them, 
nor to compel! them to obedience by the Sword. In all which there 
is nothing of Power, but of Perswasion. He sent them out as Sheep 
unto Wolves, not as Kings to their Subjects. They had not in 
Commission to make Laws; but to obey, and teach obedience to 
Laws made; and consequently they could not make their Writings 
obligatory Canons, without the help of the Soveraign Civill Power. 
And therefore the Scripture of the New Testament is there only Law, 
where the lawfull Civill Power hath made it so. And there also the 
King, or Soveraign, maketh it a Law to himself; by which he sub- 
jecteth himself^, not to the Doctor, or Apostle that converted him, 
but to God himself,* and his Son J esus Christ, as immediately as did 
the Apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the New Testament, in respect of 
those that have embraced Christian Doctrine, the force of Laws, 
in the times, and places of persecution, is the decrees they made 
amongst themselves in their Synods. For we read (Acts 15. 28.) the 
stile of the Councell of the Apostles, the Elders, and the whole 
Church, in this manner, It seamed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burthen than these necessary things, d}C. 
which is a stile that signifieth a Power to lay a burthen on them that 
had received their Doctrine. Now to lay a burden on another, 
seemeth the same that to oblige; and therefore the Acts of that 
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Councell were Laws to the then Christians. Xeverthelesse, they 
were no more Laws* than are these other Precepts, Repent: Be 
Baptized; Keep the Commandements; Beleeve the Gospel; Come unto 
me; Sell all that thou hast; Give it to the poor; and, Follow me; 
which are not Commands, hut Invitations, and Callinsrs of men to 
Christianity, like that of Esay 55. 1. Ro, every man that ihirsieth. 
come yee to the tcaiers, come, and buy voine and milk^ without 
money. For first, the Apostles power was no other than that of 
our Saviour, to invite men to embrace the Kingdome of God ; which 
they themselves acknowledged for a Kingdome (not present, but) 
to come; and they that have no Kingdome, can make no Laws. 
And secondly, IE their Acts of CounceU, were Laws, they could not 
without sin be disobeyed. But we read not any where, that they 
who received not the Doctrine of Christ, did therein sin; but that 
they died in their sins; that is, that their sins against the Laws to 
which they owed obedience, were not pardoned. And those Laws 
were the Laws of Nature, and the Civill Laws of the State, whereto 
every Christian man had by pact submitted himself. And therefore 
by the Burthen, which the Apostles might lay on such as they had 
converted, are not to be understood Laws, but Conditions, proposed 
to those that sought Salvation; which they might accept, or refuse 
at their own perill, without a new sin, thou^ not without the hazard 
of being condenaned, and excluded out of the Kingdome of God 
for their sins past. And therefore of Infidels, S. John saith not, the 
wrath of God shall come upon them, but the wrath of God remaineth 
upon them; and not that they shall be condemned; but that they 
are condemned already. Nor can it be conceived, that the benefit 
of Faith, is Remission of sins, unlesse we conceive withali, that the 
dammage of Infidelity, is the Retention of the same sins. 

But to what end is it (may some man aske), that the Apostles, and 
other Pastors of the Church, after their time, should meet together, 
to agree upon what Doctrine should be taught, both for Faith and 
Manners, if no man were obliged to observe their Decrees ? To this 
may be answered, that the Apostles, and Elders of that Councell, 
were obliged even by their entrance into it, to teach the Doctrine 
therein concluded, and decreed to be tau^t, so forth, as no 
precedent Law, to which they were obliged to yeeld obedience, was 
to the contrary; but not that all other Christians should be obliged 
to observe, what they taught. For though they might deliberate 
what each of them should teach; yet they could not deliberate 
what others shoold do, unless their .^sembiy had had a Legislative 
Power; which none could have but Civil Soveraigns. For though 
God be the Soveraign of all the world, we are not bound to take for 
his Law, whatsoever is propounded by every man in Ms name; 
nor any thing contrary to the Civill Law, which God hath expressely 
com m anded us to ob^. 

Seeing then the Acts of Cbuncell of the Apostles, were then no 
Laws, but Counsells; much lease are Laws the Acts of any other 
Doctors, or CounceDs since, if assembled without the Authority 
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of the Civil Soveraign. And consequently, the Books of the New 
Testament, though most perfect Rules of Chfxstian Doctrine, could 
not be made Laws by any other authority then that of Kings, or 
Soveraign Assemblies. 

The tot Councell, that made the Scriptures we now have, Canon, 
is nof extant: For that Collection of the Canons of the Apostles, 
attributed to Clemens, the tot Bishop of Rome after S. Peter, is 
subject to question: For though the Canonicall books bee there 
reckoned up; yet these words, Sird vohis omnibus Clericis do Laicis 
Libri vemerandi, Jhc. containe a distinction of Clergy, and Laity, 
that was not in use so neer St. Peters time. The first Councell for 
setling the Canonicall Scripture, that is extant, is that of Laodicea, 
Can. 59. which forbids the reading of other Books then those in the 
Churches; which is a Mandate that is not addressed to every 
Christian, but to those onely that had authority to read any thing 
publiquely in the Church; that is, to Ecclesiastiques onely. 

Of Ecclesiasticall Officers in the time of the Apostles, some were 
Magisterial!, some Minis teriall Magisterial! were the Offices of 
preaching of the Gospel of the Elingdom of God to Infidels; of 
administring the Sacraments, and Divine Service; and of teaching 
the Rules of Faith and Manners to those that were converted. 
Ministerial! was the Office of Deacons, that is, of them that were 
appointed to the administration of the secular necessities of the 
Church, at such time as they lived upon a common stock of mony, 
raised out of the voluntary contributions of the faithful!. 

Amongst the Officers Magisterial!, the first, and principall were 
the Apostles; whereof there were at tot but twelve; and these were 
chosen and constituted by our Saviour himself e; and their Office 
was not onely to Preach, Teach, and Baptize, but also to be Martyrs, 
(Witnesses of our Saviours Resurrection.) This Testimony, was the 
specificall, and essentiaU mark; whereby the Apostleship was 
distinguished from other Magistracy Ecclesiasticall; as being 
necessary for an Apostle, either to have seen our Saviour after his 
Resurrection, or to have conversed with him before, and seen his 
works, and other arguments of his Divinity, whereby they 
might be taken for sufficient Witnesses. And therefore at the 
election of a new Apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot, S. Peter 
saith (Acts 2\, 22.) Of these men that have company ed with us, aU 
the time that the Lord Jesus xmU in and out among us, beginning from 
the Baptisme of John unto that same day that he was taken up from us, 
must one he ordained to he a Witnesse with us of his Eesurreciion: 
where, by this word must, is hnplyed a necessary property of an 
Apostle, to have companyed with the tot and prime Apostles hi the 
time that our Saviour manifested himself m the flesh. 

The first Apostle, of those which were not constituted by Christ 
in the time he was upon the Earth, was Matthias, chosen m this 
manner: There were assembled together in Jerusalem about 120 
Christians (Acts 1. 16.) These appointed two, Joseph the Just, and 
Matthias {ver. 23.) and caused lots to he drawn; and (ver. 26.) 
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the Lot fdl on Matthias, and he was numbred with the Apostles. So 
that here we see th% ordination of this Apostle, was the act of the 
Congregation, and not of St. Peter, nor of the eleven, otherwise 
then as Members of the Assembly. 

After him there was never any other Apostle ordained, bnt Paul 
and Barnabas; which was done {as we read Ads 13. 1, 2. 3.)*hi this 
manner. There were in the Church that was ai Antiocl^ certaine 
Prophets, and Teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Gyrene, and Manaen ; which had been brought 
up with H erod ike Tetrarch, and Saul. As they ministred unto the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said. Separate mee Barnabas, and Sattl 
for the loorJce whereunio I have called them. And when they had 
fasted, and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them aicay. 

By which it is manifest, that thongh they were called by the Holy 
Ghost, their Calling was declared nnto them, and their Mission 
authorized by the particular Church of Antioch. And that this 
their calling was to the Apostleship, is apparent by that, that they 
are both called {Acts 14. 14) Apostles: And that it was by vertua 
of this act of the Church of Antioch, that they were Apostles, S. 
Paul declareth plainly (Bom. 1. 1.) in that hee useth the word, which 
the Holy Ghost used at his calling: For hes stileth himself. An 
Apostle separated unto the Gospel of God; alluding to the words of 
the Holy Ghost, Separate me Barnabas and Said, dsc. But seeing 
the wort of an Apostle, was to be a Witnesse of the Besurrection of 
Christ, a man may here aske, how S. Paul, that conversed not with 
our Saviour before his passion, could know he was risen. To which 
is easily answered, that our Saviour himself appeared to him in the 
way to Damascus, from Heaven, after his Ascension; and chose 
him for a vessel! to bear his name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and 
Children of Israel; and consequently (having seen the Lord after 
his passion) was a competent Witnesse of his Besurrection: And as 
for Barnabas, he was a Disciple before the Passion. It is therefore 
evident that Paul, and Barnabas were Apostles; and yet chosen, 
and authorized (not by the first Apostles ^one, but) by the Church 
of Antioch ; as Matthias was chosen, and authorized by the Church of 
Jerusalem. 

Bishop, a word formed in our language, out of the Glreek Episcopus, 
signifieth an Overseer, or Superintendent of*any businesse, and 
particularly a Pastor, or Shepherd; and thence by metaphor was 
taken, not only amongst the Jews that were originally Shepherds 
but also amongst the Heathen, to signifie the Office of a Kmg , or 
any other Buler, or Guide of People, whether he rul^ by Laws, or 
Doctrine. And so the Apostle were the first C3iristian Bishops, 
instituted by Christ himself e: in which ssns-e the Apostleship of 
Judas is called {Acts 1. 20.) his Bishoprick, And afterwards, when 
there were constituted Elders in the C^iristian Churches, with charge 
to guide Christs flock by their doctrine, and advice; these Elders 
were also called Bishops. Timothy was an Elder (which word 
Elder, in the Hew Testament is a name of Office, as well as of Age;) 
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yet he was also a Bishop. And Bishops were then content with the 
Title of Eiders. Nay S. John himselfe, the Apostle beloved of our 
Lord, beginneth his Second Epistle with these words, The Elder 
to the Elect Lady. By which it is evident, that Bishop, Pastor, 
Elder, Doctor, that is to say. Teacher, were but so many divers names 
of the ^me Office in the time of the Apostles. For there was then 
no government by Coercion, but only by Doctrine, and Perswading. 
The Kingdoms of Gk)d was yet to come, in a new world ; so that there 
could be no authority to compell in any Church, till the Common- 
wealth had embrac^ the Christian Faith; and consequently no 
diversity of Authority, though there were diversity of Employments. 

Besides these Magisterial! employments in the Church; namely, 
Apostles, Bishops, Elders, Pastors, and Doctors, whose calling was 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews, and Infidels, and to direct, and teach 
those that beleeved we read in the New Testament of no other. For 
by the names of Evangelists and Prophets, is not signified any Office, 
but severall Gifts, by which severall men were profitable to the 
Church: as Evangelists, by writing the life and acts of our Saviour; 
such as were S. Matthew and S. John Apostles, and S. Mar he and S. 
Luke Disciples, and whosoever else wrote of that subject, (as S. 
Thomas, and S. Barnabas are said to have done, though the Church 
have not received the Books that have gone under their names:) 
and as Prophets, by the gift of interpreting the Old Testament; 
and sometimes by declaring their speciall Bevelations to the Church. 
For neither these gifts, nor the gifts of Languages, nor the gift of 
Casting out Devils, or of Curing other diseases, nor any thing else 
did m2ke an Officer in the Church, save onely the due calling and 
election to the charge of Teaching. 

As the Apostles, Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, were not 
made by our Saviour hims elf, but were elected by the Church, 
that is, by the Assembly of Christians; namely, Matthias by the 
Church of Jerusalem, and Paul, and Barnabas by the Church of 
Antioch; so were also the Presbyters, and Pastors in other Cities, 
elected by the Churches of those Cities. For proof whereof, 
let us consider, first, how S. Paul proceeded in the Ordination 
of Presbyters, in the Cities where he had converted men to the 
Christian Faith,'" immediately after he and Barnabas had received 
their Apostleship. We read (Acts 14. 23.) that they ordained Elders 
in every Church; which at first sight may be taken for an Argument, 
that they themselves chose, and gave them their, authority: But 
if we consider the Originall text, it will be manifest, that they were 
authorized, and chosen by the Assembly of the Christians of each 
City. For the words there are, durSis Trper^vripovs 

Kar' iKK\7}criay, that is, When they had Ordained therrk Elders 
by the Holding up of Hands in every Congregation. Now it is well 
enough known, that in all those Cities, the manner of choosing 
Magistrates, and Officers, was by plurality of suffrages; and (because 
the ordinary way of distinguishing the Affirmative Votes from the 
Negatives, was by Holding up of Hands) to ordain an Officer in any 
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of the Cities, was no more but to bring the people together, to elect 
them by plurality of Votes, whether it were by plurality of elevated 
hands, or by plurality of voices, or plurality of balls, or beans, or small 
stones, of which every man cast in one, into a vessel! marked for the 
Affirmative, or Negative; for divers Citi^ had divers customes in that 
point. It was therefore the Assembly that elected their ownpEIders: 
the Apostles were oneiy Presidents of the Assembly to.call them 
together for such Election, and to pronounce them Elected, and to 
give them the benediction, which now is called Consecration. And for 
this cause they that were Presidents of the Assemblies, as (in the 
absence of the Apostles) the Elders were, were called Trpoea-ru^esj 
and in Latin Antistites; which words signifie the Principall Person 
of the Assembly, whose office was to number the Votes, and to 
declare thereby who was chosen; and where the Votes were equall, 
to decide the matter in question, by adding his own; which is the 
Office of a President in CouncelL And (because all the Churches 
had their Presbyters ordained in the same manner,) where the word 
is CoTlStitute, (as Tiiua 1. 5.) ’Iva KaTaarTfCTis Kara x<5XiP Trpea'^vripovSf 
For this cause left I thee in Crete, that ikon shmldest constitute Elders 
in every City, we are to understand the same thing; namely, that hee 
should call the faithful! together, and ordain them Presbyters by 
plurality of suffrages. It had been a strange thing, if in a Town, 
where men perhaps had never seen any Magistrate otherwise chosen 
then by an Assembly, those of the Town becomming Christians, 
should 80 much as have thought on any other way of Election of 
their Teachers, and Guides, that is to say, of their Presbyters, 
(otherwise called Bishops,) then this of plurality of suffrages, inti- 
mated by S. Paul {Acts 14, 23.) in the word Nor 

was there ever any choosing of Bishops, (before the Emperors 
found it necessary to regulate them in order to the keeping of the 
peace amongst them,) but by the Assemblies of the Christians in 
every severall Town. 

The same is also confirmed by the contmuall practise even to 
this day, in the Election of the Bishops of Rome. For if the Bishop 
of any place, had the right of choosing another, to the succession 
of the Pastorall Office, in any City, at such time as he went from 
thence, to plant the same in another place; much*more had he had 
the Right, to appoint his successour in that place, in which he last 
resided and dy^: And we find not, that ever any Bishop of Rome 
appointed his successor. For they were a long time chosen by the 
People, as we may see by the sedition raised about the Election, 
between Damasus, and Ursicinus\ which Ammianus Marcellinus 
saith was so great, that JuverUius the Praefect, unable to keep the 
peace between them, was forced to goe out of the Gty ; and that there 
were above an hundred men found dead upon that occasion in the 
Church it self. And though they afterwards were chosen, first, by 
the whole Gergy of Rome, and afterwards by the Cardinalls; yet 
never any was appointed to the succession by his predecessor. If 
therefore they pretended no right to appoint their own successors, 

♦l 
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I tidnk I may reasonably conclude, they had no right to appoint the 
successors of other Bishops, T^ithout receiving some new power; 
which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but such 
as had a lawful! authority, not onely to Teach, but to Command the 
Church; which none could doe, but the Civill Soveraign. 

The word Minister in the Originall Aid/cot'os, signiheth one that 
voluntarily doth the businesse of another man ; and differeth from a 
Servant onely in this, that Servants are obliged by their condition, 
to what is commanded them; whereas Ministers are obliged onely 
by their undertaking, and bound therefore to no more than that 
they have undertaken: So that both they that teach the Word of 
God, and they that administer the secular affairs of the Church, are 
both Ministers, but they are Ministers of different Persons. For 
the Pastors of the Church, called (Acts 6. 4.) The Ministers of the 
Word^ are Ministers of Christ, whose Word it is: But the Ministery 
of a Deacon, which is called (verse 2. of the same Chapter) Serving 
of Tables, is a service done to the Church, or Congregation; So that 
neither any one man, nor the whole Church, could ever of their 
Pastor say, he was their Minister; but of a Deacon, whether the 
charge he undertook were to serve tables, or distribute maintenance 
to the Christians, when they lived in each City on a common stock, 
or upon collections, as in the first times, or to take a care of the House 
of Prayer, or of the Revenue, or other worldly businesse of the 
Church, the whole Congregation might properly call him theic 
Minister. 

For their employment, as Deacons, was to serve the Congregation ; 
though upon occasion they omitted not to Preach the Gospel, and 
maintain the Doctrine of Christ, every one according to his gifts, 
as S. Steven did; and both to Preach, and Baptize, as Philip did: 
For that Philip, which (Act. 8. 5.) Preached the Gospell at Samaria, 
and (verse 38.) Baptiz^ the Eunuch, was Philip the Deacon, not 
Philip the Apostle. For it is manifest (verse 1.) that when Philip 
preached in Samaria, the Apostles were at Jerusalem, and (verse 14.) 
when they heard thai Samaria had received the Word of God, sent Peter 
and John to them; by imposition of whose hands, they that were 
Baptized, (verse 15.) received (which before by the Baptisme of 
Philip they had not received) the Holy Ghost. For it was necessary 
for the conferring of* the Holy Ghost, that their Baptisme should 
be admimstred, or confirmed by a Minister of the Word, not by a 
Minister of the Church. And therefore to confirm the Baptisme 
of those that Philip the Deacon had Baptized, the Apostles sent 
out of their own number from Jerusalem to ^maria, Peter, and 
John; who conferred on them that before were but Baptized, those 
graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, which at that time did 
accompany all true Beleevers; which what they were may be 
understood by that which S. Marhe saith (chap. 16. 17.) These signes 
foUow them that ieleeve in my Name ; they shall cast out Devills ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; They shall take up Serpents, a'nd 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; They shcJl lay 
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han^ cm the sick, and they shaU recover. This to doe, was it that 
Phihp^ could not giye; but the Apostles could, and (as appears 
by this place) eSectually did to every man that truly beleeved; 
and was by a IVIinister of Christ himself Baptized: which power 
either Christs ^Ministers in this age cannot conierrs, or else there are 
very few true Beleevers, or Christ hath very few i^Jinisters. , 

That the first Deacons were chosen, not by the Apostl^, but by 
a Con^egation of the DLciples; that is, of Christian men of all 
sorts, is manifest out of Ads 6 . where we read that the Twelve, 
after the number of Disciples was multiplyed, called them together, 
and having told them, that it was not fit that the Apostles should 
leave the Word of God, and serve tables, said unto them (verse 3.) 
Brethren, looke you ovX amorug you seven men of honed report, fuU of 
the Holy Ghost, and of Wisdome, whom we may appoini over this 
husinesse. Here it is manifest, that though the Apostles declared 
them elected; yet the Congregation chose them; which also, (verse 
the fift) is more expressely said, where it is written, that the saying 
pleased the multitude, and they chose seven, dhc. 

Under the Old Testament, the Tribe of Levi were onely capable of 
the Priesthood, and other inferiour Offices of the Church. The land 
was cHvided amongst the other Tribes (Levi excepted,) which by the 
subdivision of the Tribe of Joseph, into Ephraim and Manasses, 
were still twelve. To the Tribe of I^vi were assigned certain Cities 
for their habitation, with the suburbs for their cattell: but for their 
portion, they were to have the tenth of the fruits of the land of their 
Brethren. Again, the Priests for their maintenance had the tenth 
of that tenth, together with part of the oblations, and sacrifices. 
For God had said to Aaron {Numb. 18. 20.) Thou shall have no 
inheritance in their land, neither shcdi thou have any part amongst 
them, I am thy part, and thine inheritance amongst the Children of 
Israel. For Gk>d being then King, and having constituted the Tribe 
of Levi to be his Publique Ministers, he allowed them for their 
maintenance, the Publiqne revenue, that is to say, the part that 
God had reserved to himself; which were Tythes, and Ofierings: 
and that is it which is meant, where God saith, I am thine inheri- 
tance. And therefore to the Levites might not unfitly be attributed 
the name of Clergy from KX^pos, which signifieth Lot, or Inheritance; 
not that they were heirs of the Kingdome of God, more than other; 
but that Gods inheritance* was their maintenance. Now seeing 
in this time God himself was their King, and Moses, Aaron, and the 
succeeding High Priests were his Lieutenants; it is manifest, that 
the Right of Tythes, and OSerings was constituted by the CSviQ 
Power. 

After their rejection of God in the demanding of a King, they 
enjoyed still the same revenue; but the Right thereof was derived 
from that, that the Kings did never take it from them: for the 
Puhhque Revenue was at the disposing of him that was the Publique 
Person; and that (till the Captivity) was the King. And again, 
after the return from the Captivity, they paid their l^hes as before 
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to the Priest. Hitherto therefore Church livings were determined 
by the Civill Soveraign. 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour, and his Apostles, we read onely 
they had a Purse, (which was carried by Judas Iscariot;) and, that 
of the Apostles, such as were Fisher-men, did sometimes use their 
trade and that^when our Saviour sent the Twelve Apostles to 
Preach, he forbad them to carry Gold, and Silver, and Brasse in their 
'purses, for that the workman is worthy of his hire: By which it is 
probable, their ordinary maintenance was not unsuitable to their 
employment; for their employment was (ver. 8.) freely to give, 
because they hadfredy received; and their maintenance was the/ree 
gift of those that beleeved the good tyding they carryed about 
of the coming of the Messiah their Saviour. To which we may adde, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude; by such as our Saviour 
had healed of diseases; of which are mentioned Certain women 
(Luke 8. 2, 3.) which had keen healed of evill spirits and infirmities; 
Mary Magdalen, ovi of whom went seven DevUls ; and Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Eerods Steward; and Susanna, and many others, 
which ministred unto him of their substance. 

After our Saviours Ascension, the Christians of every City lived 
in Common,^ upon the mony which was made of the sale of their 
lands and possessions, and laid down at the feet of the Apostles, 
of good will, not of duty; for whitest the Land remained (saith S. 
Peter to Ananias Acts 5. 4.) was it not thine ? and after it teas sold, 
was it not in thy power ? which sheweth he needed not have saved 
his land, nor his money by lying, as not being bound to contribute 
any thing at all, unlesse he had pleased. And as iu the time of the 
Apostles, so also all the time downward, till after Constantine the 
Great, we shall find, that the maintenance of the Bishops, and 
Pastors of the Christian Church, was nothing but the voluntary 
contribution of them that had embraced their Doctrine. There 
was yet no mention of Tythes: but such was in the time of Constan- 
tine, and his Sons, the affection of Christians to their Pastors, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus saith (describing the sedition of Damasus 
Q,xid. Ursicinus about the BLshopricke,) that it was worth their con- 
tention, in that the Bishops of those times by the liberality of their 
flock, and especially of Matrons, lived splendidly, were carryed in 
Coaches, and were sumptuous in their fare and appareU. 

But here may some ask, whether the Pastor were then bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as upon ahnes, For who (saith S. Paul 
1 Cor. 9. 7.) godh to tear at his own charges ? or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milke of the flock ? And again, Doe ye not know that 
they which minister ahovi holy things, live of the things of the Temple; 
and they which loait at the Altar, partake with the AUar; that is to say, 
have part of that which is offered at the Altar for their maintenance ? 
And then he concludeth, Even so hedh the Lord appointed, that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. From wldch place 
may be inferred indeed, that the Pastors of the Church ought to be 
^ Acts 4. 34. 
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maintained by their flocks; but not that the Pastors were to deter- 
mine, either the quantity, or the kind of their own allowance, and 
be (as it were) their own Carvers. Their allowance must needs 
therefore be determined, either by the gratitude, and liberality of 
every particular man of their flock, or by the whole Congregation, 
By the whole Congregation it could not be, because their Ad:3 were 
then no Laws: Therefore the maintenance of Pastor, before 
Emperours and Civill Soveraigns had made Laws to settle it, was 
nothing but Benevolence. They that served at the Altar lived on 
what was offered. So may the Pastors also take what is 
offered them by tbeir flock; but not exact what is not offered. 
In what Court should they sue for it, who had no TribunaUs ? Or 
if they hawi Arbitrators amongst themselves, who should execute 
their Judgments, when they had no power to arme their Officers ? 
It remaineth therefore, that there could be no certaine maintenance 
assigned to any Pastors of the Church, but by the whole Congrega- 
tion; and then onely, when their Decrees should have the force 
(not onely of Camns, but also) of Laws; which Laws could not be 
made, but by Emperours, Kings, or other Civill Soveraignes. The 
E^ht of Tythes in Moses Law, could not be applyed to the then 
Ministers of the GospeU; because Moses and the High Priests were 
the Civill Soveraigns of the people under God, whose Kingdom 
amongst the Jews was present; whereas the Kingdome of G(5i by 
Christ is yet to come. 

Hitherto hath been shewn what the Pastors of the Church are; 
what are the points of their Commission (as that they were to Preach, 
to Teach, to Baptize, to be Presidents in their severall Congrega- 
tions;) what is Ecclesiastical! Censure, viz. Excom munication, that 
is to say, in those places where Christianity was forbidden by the 
Civill Laws, a putting of themselves out of the company of the 
Excommunicate, and where Christianity was by the Civil! Law 
commanded, a putting the Excommunicate out of the Congregations 
of Christians; who elected the Pastors and Ministers of the Qiurch, 
(that it was, the Congregation); who consecrated and blessed them, 
(that it was the Pastor); what was thek due revenue, (that it was 
none but thek own possessions, and thek own labour, and the 
voluntary contributions of devout and gratefuil Christians). We 
are to consider now, what Office in the CffiurcS those persons have, 
who being Civill Soveraignes, have embraced also the Christian 
Faith. 

And first, we are to remember, that the Eight of Judging what 
Doctrines are fit for Peace, and to be taught the Subject^ is in all 
Common-wealths inseparably annexed (as hath been akeady proved 
cha. 18.) to the Soveraign Power Gvill, whether it be in one Man, 
or in one Assembly of men. For it is evident to the meanest 
capacity, that mens actions are derived from the opinions they 
have of the Good, or Evill, which from those actions i^ound unto 
themselves; and consequently, men that are once possessed of an 
opinion, that thek obedience to the Soveraign Power, will bee more 
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Imrtfull to them, than their disobedience, will disobey the Laws, 
and thereby overthrow the Common- wealth, andintroduce confusion, 
and Civill war; for the avoiding whereof, all Civill Government was 
ordained. And therefore in all Common-wealths of the Heathen, 
the Soveraigns have had the name of Pastors of the People, because 
there was no Subject that could lawfully Teach the people, but by 
their permission and authority. 

This Right of the Heathen Kings, cannot bee thought taken from 
them by their conversion to the Faith of Christ; who never ordained, 
that Ejngs for beleeving in him, should be deposed, that is, subjected 
to any but himself, or (which is all one) be deprived of the power 
necessary for the conservation of Peace amongst their Subjects, 
and for their defence against foraign Enemies. And therefore 
Christian Kings are still the Supreme Pastors of their people, and 
have power to ordain what Pastors they please, to teach the Church, 
that is, to teach the People committed to their charge. 

Again, let the right of choosing them be (as before the conversion 
of Kings) in the Church, for so it was in the time of the Apostles 
themselves (as hath been shewn already in this chapter); even so 
also the Right will be in the Civil! Soveraign, Christian. For in 
that he is a Christian, he allowes the Teaching; and in that he is 
the Soveraign (which is as much as to say, the Church by Representa- 
tion,) the Teachers hee elects, are elected by the Church. And 
when an Assembly of Christians choose their Pastor in a (^Jhristian 
Comm on- wealth, it is the Soveraign that electeth him, because tis 
done by his Authority; In the same manner, as when a Town choose 
their Maior, it is the act of him that hath the Soveraign Power: 
For every act done, is the act of him, without whose consent it is 
invalid And therefore whatsoever examples may be drawn out of 
History, concerning the Election of Pastors, by the People, or by 
the Clergy, they are no arguments against the Right of any Civill 
Soveraign, because they that elected them did it by his Authority. 

Seeing then in every Christian Common-wealth, the Civill 
Soveraign is the Supreme Pastor, to whose charge the whole 
flock of his Subjects, is committed, and consequently that it is by 
his authority, that aU other Pastors are made, and have power to 
teach, and performs all other Pastorail offices; it foilownth also, 
that it is from the Civill Soveraign, that all other Pastors derive 
their right of Teaching, Preaching, and other functions pertaining 
to that Office; and that they are but his Ministers; in the same 
manner as the Magistrates of Towns, Judges in Courts of Justice, 
and Commanders of Armies, are aU but Ministers of him that 
is the Magistrate of the whole Common -wealth. Judge of ail 
Causes, and Commander of the whole Militia, which is alwaies the 
Civfll Soveraign. And the reason hereof, is not because they that 
Teach, but because they that are to Learn, are his Subjects. For 
let it be supposed, that a Christian King commit the Authority of 
Ordaining Pastors in his Dominions to another King, (as divers 
Christian Kings allow that power to the Pope;) he doth not thereby 
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constitute a Pastor over himself, nor a Soveraign Pastor over hia 
People; for that w^e to deprive himself of the Civill Power; which 
depending on the opinion men have of their Duty to him, and the 
fear they have of Punishment in another world, would defend also 
on the skii], and loyalty of Doctors, who are no lesse subject, not 
only to Ambition, but also to Ignorance, than an; 5 g other sort^f men. 
So that where a stranger hath authority to appoint Teachers, it is 
given him by the Soveraign in whose Dominions he teacheth. 
O^tian Doctors are our Schoolmasters to Christianity; But 
Bongs are Fathers of Families, and may receive Schoolmasters for 
their Subjects from the recommendation of a stranger, but not from 
the co mm and; especially when the ill teaching them shall redound 
to the great and manifest profit of him that recommends them: 
nor can they be obliged to retain them, longer than it is for the 
Publique good; the care of which they stand so long charged withaU, 
as they retain any other essential! Right of the Soveraignty. 

If a man therefore should ask a Pastor, in the execution of his 
OfiBce, as the chief Priests and Eiders of the people {Mat. 21. 23.) 
asked our Saviour, By what authority dost thou these things^ and who 
gave thee this authority i he can make no other just Answer, but that 
he doth it by the Authority of the Common-wealth, given him by 
the King or Assembly that representeth it. All Pastors, except 
the Supreme, execute their charges in the Right, that is by 
the Authority of the Civill Soveraign, that is, Jure CivUi. But the 
King, and every other Soveraign, executeth his Office of Supreme 
Pastor, by immediate Authority from Gk)d, that is to say, in Gods 
Bight, or J ure Divino. And therefore none but Kin gs can put into 
their Titles (a mark of their submission to God onely) Dei gratid 
Bex, dbc. Bishops ought to say in the beginning of their Mandates, 
By the favour of the Kings Majesty, Bishop of such a Diocesse; or 
as Civill Ministers, In his Majesties Name. For in saying, Divind 
providentid, which is the same with Dei gratia, though disguised, 
they deny to have received their authority from the Civill State; 
and sliely slip off the Collar of their Civill Subjection, contrary to the 
unity and defence of the Common-wealth. 

But if every Christian Soveraign be the Supreme Pastor of his 
own Subjects, it seemeth that he hath also the Authority, not only 
to Preach (which perhaps no man wiH deny;}' but also to Baptize, 
and to Administer the Sacrament of the Lords Supper; and to 
Consecrate both Temples, and Pastors to Gods service; which most 
men deny; partly because they use not to do it; and partly because 
the Administration of Sacraments, and Consecration of Persons, 
and Places to holy uses, requireth the Imposition of such mens 
hands, as by the like Imposition successively from the time of the 
Apostles have been ordained to the like Ministeiy. For proof 
therefore that Christian Flings have power to Baptize, and to 
Consecrate, I am to render a reason, both why they use not to doe 
it, and how, without the ordinary ceremony of Imposition of hands, 
they are made capable of doing it, when they will 
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There is no doubt but any King, in case he were skilfull in the 
Sciences, might by the same Kight of his Offi^ce, read Lectures of 
them himself, by which he authorizeth others to read them in the 
Universities. Neverthelesse, because the care of the summe of the 
businesse of the Common-wealth taketh up his whole time, it were 
not coi}.yenient for him to apply himself in Person to that particular. 
A King may also if he please, sit in Judgment, to hear and deter- 
mine all manner of Causes, as well as give others authority to doe it 
in his name; but that the charge that lyeth upon him of Command 
and Government, constrain him to bee continually at the Helm, 
and to commit the IMimsteriall OflSices to others under him. In the 
like manner our Saviour (who smely had power to Baptize) Baptized 
nonei himselfe, but sent his Apostles and Disciples to Baptize. 
So also S. Paul, by the necessity of Preaching in divers and far 
distant places, Baptized few: Amongst all the Corinthians he 
Baptized only ^ Grisfus, CajitSt and Stephanus; and the reason was, 
because his principal! ^ Charge was to Preach. Whereby it is mani- 
fest, that the greater Charge, (such as is the Government of the 
Church,) is a dispensation for the lease. The reason therefore why 
Christian Kings use not to Baptize, is evident, and the same, for 
which at this day there are few Baptized by Bishops, and by the 
Pope fewer. 

And as concerning Imposition of Hands, whether it be needfull, 
for the authorizing of a King to Baptize, and Consecrate, we may 
consider thus. 

Imposition of Hands, was a most ancient publique ceremony 
amongst the Jews, by which was designed, and made certain, the 
person, or other thing intended in a mans prayer, blessing, sacrifice, 
consecration, condemnation, or other speech. So Jacob in blessing 
the children of Joseph {Gen. 48. 14.) Laid his right Hand on Ephraim 
the younger i and his left Hand on Manasseh the first bom; and this 
he did wittingly (though they were so presented to him by Joseph, 
as he was forced in doing it to stretch out his arms acrosse) to design 
to whom he intended the greater blessing. So also in the sacrificing 
of the Burnt ofiering, Aaron is commanded {Ezod. 29. 10.] to Lay his 
Hands on the head of the huUock; and [ver. 15.] to Lay his Hand on 
the head of the ramme. The same is also said again, Levit. 1. 4. & 8. 14. 
Likewise Moses when he ordained Joshua to be Captain of the 
Israelites, that is, consecrated him to Gods service, {Nurnb. 27. 23.] 
Laid his Hands upon him, and gave him his Charge, designing, and 
rendring certain, who it was they were to obey in war. And in 
the consecration of the Levites \Nu7rib. 8. 10.] God commanded 
that the Children of Israel should pui their Hands upon the Levites. 
And in the condemnation of him that had blasphemed the Lord 
[Levit. 24. 14.] God commanded that all that heard him should Lay 
their Hands on his head, and that aU the Congregation should stone 
him. And why should they only that heard him, Lay their Hands 
upon him, and not rather a Priest, Levite, or other Minister of 
^ John 4. 3. * I Cor. i. 14, 16. * i Cor. i. 17. 
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Justice, but tbat none else were able to design, and demonfitrate 
to the eyes of the C^gregation, who it was that had blasphemed, and 
ought to die ? And to design a man, or any other thing, by the Hand 
to the Eye, is lease subject to mist^e, than when it is done to the 
Eare by a Name. 

And so much was this c^emony observed, Ijiat in blessing the 
whole Congregation at once, which cannot be done by Laying on of 
Hands, yet Aaron {Levit. 9. did lift up his Hand towards the people 
when he blessed them. And we read also of the like ceremony of 
Consecration of Temples amongst the Heathen, as that the Priest 
laid his Hands on some post of the Temple, all the while he was 
uttering the words of Consecration. So naturall it is to design any 
individual! thing, rather by the Hand, to assure the Eyes, than by 
words to inform the Eare in mattere of Gods Publique service. 

This ceremony was not therefore new in our Saviours time. For 
Jairus \_Marh 5. 23,] whose daughter was sick, besought our Saviour 
(not to heal her, but) to Lay his Hands upon her, that shee might bee 
healed. And (Matth, 19. 13.] they brought unto him little children, 
that hee should Put his Hands on thim, and Pray. 

According to this ancient Kite, the Apostles, and Presbyters, and 
the Presbytery it self, Laid Hands on them whom they ordained 
Pastors, and withaU prayed for them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; and that not only once, but sometimes oftner, when a 
new occasion was presented: but the end was stiU the same, namely 
a punctuall, and religious designation of the person, ordained either 
to the Pastorall Charge in general, or to a particular IVIission: so 
[Act. 6. 6.] The Apostles Prayed, and Laid their Hands on the 
seven Deacons; which was done, not to give them the Holy 
Ghost, (for they were full of the Holy Ghost before they were 
chosen, as appeareth immediately before, verse 3.) but to design 
them to that Office. And after Philip the Deacon had converted 
certain persons in Samaria, Peter and John went down [Acts 8. 17.] 
and Laid their Hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 
And not only an Apostle, but a Presbyter had this power: For S. 
Paul adviseth Timothy [1 Tim. 5. 22.] Lay Hands suddenly on no 
man; that is, designs no man rashly to the Office of a Pastor. 
The whole l^esbytery Laid their Hands on •Timothy, as we 
read 1 Tim. 4. 14. but this is to be understood, as that some did it 
by the appointment of the Presbytery, and most likely their Tpoecr^s, 
or Prolocutor, which it may be was St. Paul himself. For in his 
2 Epist. to Tim. ver. 6. he saith to him, Stirre up the gift of God 
which is in thee, by the Laying on of my Hands: where note by the 
way, that by the Holy Ghost, is not meant the third Person in the 
Trinity, but the Gifts necessary to the Pastorall Office. We read 
also, that St. Paul had Imposition of Hands twice; once from 
Ananias at Damascus [Acts 9. 17, 18.] at the time of his Baptisms; 
and again [Acts 13. 3.] at Antioch, when he was first sent out to 
Preach- The use then of this ceremony considered in the Ordination 
of Pastors, was to design the Person to whom they gave such Power. 
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Bnt if ihexe had been then any Christian, that had had the Power 
of Teaching before; the Baptizing of him, that the making him a 
Christian, had given him no new Power, but had onely caused 
to preach true Doctrine, that is, to use his Power aright; and there- 
fore the Imposition of Hands had been unnecessary; Baptisme it 
seife had been sufficient. But every Soveraign, before Christianity, 
had the ^wer of Teaching, and Ordaining Teachers; and therefore 
Christianity gave them no new Bight, but only directed them in the 
way of teaching Truth; and consequently they needed no Imposition 
of Hands (besides that which is done in Baptisme) to authorize them 
to exercise any part of the Pastorall Fimction, as namely, to Baptize, 
and Consecrate. And in the Old Testament, though the Priest only 
had right to Consecrate during the time that the Soveraignty was 
in the High Priest; yet it was not so when the Soveraignty was in 
the King: For we read [1 Kings 8.] That Solomon Blessed the 
People, Consecrated the Temple, and pronounced that Publique 
Prayer, which is the pattern now for Consecration of all Christian 
Churches, and Chappels: whereby it appears, he had not only the 
right of Ecclesiasticall Gk)vemment; but also of exercising Ecclesi- 
astical! Functions. 

From this consohdation of the Right Politique, and Ecclesiastique 
in Christian Soveraigns, it is evident, they have all manner of Power 
over their Subjects, that can be given to man, for the government 
of mens extemall actions, both in Policy, and Religion; and may 
make such Laws, as themselves shall judge fittest, for the govern- 
ment of their own Subjects, both as they are the Common- wealth, 
and as they are the Church: for both State, and Cliurch are the same 
men. 

If they please therefore, they may (as many Christian Bangs now 
doe) commit the government of their Subjects m matters of Religion 
to the Pope; but then the Pope is in that point Subordinate to them, 
and exerciseth that Charge in anothers Dominion Jure Civili, in 
the Right of the Civill Soveraign; not Jure DivinOj in Gods Right; 
and may therefore be discharged of that Office, when the Soveraign 
for the good of his Subjects shall think it necessary. They may a5o 
if they please, commit the care of Religion to one Supreme Pastor, 
or to an Assembly of Pastors; and give them what power 
over the Church, or one over another, they think most con- 
venient; and what titles of honor, as of Bishops, Archbishops, 
Priests, or Presbyters, they will; and make such Laws for their 
maii^enance, either by Tithes, or otherwise, as they please, so they 
doe it out of a sincere conscience, of which God onely is the Judge. 
It is the Gvill Soveraign, that is to appoint Judges, and Interpreters 
of the CanonicaD Scriptures; for it is he that maketh them Laws. 
It is he also that giveth strength to Excommunications; which but 
for such Laws and Punishments, as may humble obstinate Libertines, 
and reduce them to union with the rest of the Church, would bee 
contemned. In summe, he hath the Supreme Power in all causes, 
as well Ecclesiasticall, as Civill, as far as concemeth actions, and 
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words, for those onely are known, and may be accused; and of that 
which cannot be siccused, there is no Judg at all, but Gk>d, that 
knoweth the heart. And these Rights are incident to all Soveraigns, 
whether Monarchs, or Assemblies: for they that are the Repressn- 
tants of a Christian People, are Representants of the Church: for a 
Church, and a Common-wealth of Christian People, are fhe same 
thing. • 

Though this that I have here said, and in other places of this 
Book, seem deer enough for the asserting of the Supreme Ecclesi- 
astical! Power to Christian Soveraigns; yet because the Pope of 
Romes challenge to that Power universally, hath been maintained 
chiefly, and I think as strongly as is possible, by Cardinall Bellar- 
mine, in his Controversie De Summo PoTitifice; I have thought it 
necessaiy, as briefly as I can, to examine the grounds, and strength 
of his Discourse. 

Of flve Books he hath written of this subject, the first eontaineth 
three Questions: One, Which is simply the best government. 
Monarchy f Aristocracy, or Democracy', and concludeth for neither, 
but for a government mixt of all three: Another, which of these is 
Ike best Government of the Church; and concludeth for the mixt, 
but which should most participate of ^Monarchy: The third, ’v^kether 
in this mixt Monarchy, St. Peter had the pl^e of Monarch. Con- 
cerning his first Conclusion, I have already sufficiently proved 
(chapt. 18.) that aU Governments, which men are bound to obey, 
are Simple, and Absolute. In Monarchy there is but One Man 
Supreme; and all other men that have any kind of Power 
in the State, have it by his Commission, during his pleasure; 
and execute it in his name: And in Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
but One Supreme Assembly, with the same Power that in Monarchy 
belongeth to the Monarch, which is not a Mixt, but an Absolute 
Soveraignty. And of the three sorts, which is the best, is not to be 
disputed, where any one of them is already established; but the 
present ought alwaies to be preferred, mamtained, and accounted 
best; because it is against both the Law of Nature, and the Divine 
positive Law, to doe any thing tending to the subversion thereol 
Besides, it maketh nothing to the Power of any Pastor, (unlesse he 
have the Civill Soveraignty,) what kind of Gaveikment is the best; 
because their Calling is not to govern men by Commandement,^ but 
to teach them, and perswade them by Arguments, and leave it to 
them to consider, whether they shall embrace, or reject the Doctrine 
taught. For Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, do mark 
out Tinto us three sorts of Soveraigns, not of Pastors; or, as we taay 
say, three sorts of Masters of Families, not three sorts of School- 
masters for the children. 

And therefore the second Conclusion, concerning the best form of 
Government of the Ckurch. is nothing to the question of the Popes 
Power without bis own Dominions: For in all other Common- 
wealths his Power (if hee have any at all) is that of the Schoolmaster 
onely, and not of the Master of tke Family. 
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For the third Conclusion, which is, that St. Peter was Monarch 
of the Chui’ch, he bringeth for his chiefe arguniSnt the place of S. 
Matth. (chap. 16. 18, 19.) Thou art Peter, And upon this rock I will 
build my Church, dsc. And I mil give thee the keyes of Heaven ; whatso- 
ever thou shall hind on Earth, shall he hound in Heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on Harth, shall be loosed in Heaven. Which place well 
considered," pro veth no more, but that the Church of Christ hath 
for foundation one onely Article; namely, that which Peter in the 
name of all the Apostles professing, gave occasion to our Saviour 
to speak the words here cited; which that wee may cleerly under- 
stand, we are to consider, that our Saviour preached by himself, 
by John Baptist, and by his Apostles, nothing but this Article of 
Faith, that he was the Christ; all other Articles requiring faith no 
otherwise, than as founded on that. John began first, (Mat. 3. 2.) 
preaching only this, The Kingdoms of God is at hand. Then our 
Saviour himself (Mat. 4. 17.) preached the same: And to his Twelve 
Apostles, when he gave them their Commission (Mat. 10. 7.) there 
is no mention of preaching any other Article but that. This was 
the fundamental! Article, that is the Foundation of the Churches 
Faith. Afterwards the Apostles being returned to him, he asketh 
them aU, (Mat. 16. 13.) not Peter onely. Who men said he was; 
and they answered, that some said he was John the Baptist, some 
Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the Prophets'. Then (ver. 16.) 
he asked them all again, (not Peter onely) Whom say yee that I am ? 
Therefore S. Peter answered (for them all) Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the Living God; which I said is the Foundation of the Faith of the 
whole Church; from which our Saviour takes the occasion of saying. 
Upon this stone I will build my Church: By which it is manifest, that 
by the Foundation-Stone of the Church, was meant the Fundamental! 
Article of the Churches Faith. But why then (will some object) 
doth our Saviour interpose these words, Thou art Peters If the 
originall of this text had been rigidly translated, the reason 
would easily have appeared; We are therefore to consider, that 
the Apostle Simon, was sumamed Stone, (which is the signification 
of the Syriacke word Cephas, and of the Greek word Petrus). Our 
Saviour therefore after the confession of that Fundamental! Article, 
alluding to his name^said (as if it were in English) thus, Thou art 
Stone, and upon this Stone I will build my Church: which is as much 
as to say, this Article, that I am the Christ, is the Foundation of all 
the Faith I require in those that are to bee members of my Church: 
Neither is this allusion to a name, an unusuail thing in common 
speech; But it had been a strange, and obscure speech, if our Saviour 
intending to build his Church on the Person of S. Peter, had said, 
thou art a Stone, and upon this Stone 1 will build my Church, when 
it was so obvious without ambiguity to have said, I tvill build my 
Church on thee; and yet there hjS. been stiE the same aUusion to his 
name. 

And for the foUovTing words, I will give thee the Keyes of Heaven, 
dhc. it is no more than what our Saviour gave also to aU the rest of 
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his Disciples [Matth. 18- 18.] Whatsoever yee shaM hind on Earth, 
shall he bound in Heaven. And whatsoever ye shaM loose on Earth, 
shall he loosed in I?eaven. But howsoever this be interpreted, there 
is no doubt but the Power here granted belongs to all Supreme 
Pastors; such as are all Christian Civill Soveraignes in their own 
Dominions. In so much, as if St. Peter, or our Saviour himself 
had converted any of them to beleeve him, and* to acknowledge his 
Kingdoms; yet because his Kingdome is not of this wdrld, he had 
left the supreme care of converting his subjects to none but him; 
or else hee must have deprived him of the Soveraignty, to which 
the Right of Teaching is inseparably annexed. And thus much in 
refutation of his first Book, wherein hee would prove St. Peter to 
have been the Monarch Universall of the Church, that is to say, of 
all the Christians in the world. 

The second Book hath two Conclusions: One, that S. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome, and there dyed: The other, that the Popes of Rome 
are his Successors. Both which have been disputed by others. But 
supposing them true; yet if by Bishop of Rome, bee understood 
either the Monarch of the Church, or the Supreme Pastor of it; not 
Silvester, but Constantine (who was the first Christian Emperour) 
was that Bishop; and as Constantine, so all other Christian 
Emperors were of Right supreme Bishops of the Roman Empire; 
I say of the Roman Empire, not of all Christendome: For other 
Cliristian Soveraigns, had the same Right in their severall Terri- 
tories, as to an Office essentially adhserent to their Soveraignty. 
Which shall serve for answer to his second Book. 

In the third Book, he handleth the question whether the Pope 
be Antichrist. For my part, I see no argument that proves he is so, 
in that sense the Scripture useth the name: nor will I take any 
argument from the quality of Antichrist, to contradict the Authority 
he exerciseth, or hath heretofore exercised in the Dominions of any 
other Prince, or State. 

It is evident that the Prophets of the Old Testament fore- 
told, and the Jews expected a Messiah, that is, a Christ, that 
should re-establish amongst them the kingdom of God, which had 
been rejected by them in the time of Samuel, when they required 
a King after the manner of other Kations. This expectation of 
theirs, made them obnoxious to the Impost^jare of all such, as had 
both the ambition to attempt the attaining of the Kingdome, and 
the art to deceive the People by counterfeit miracles, by h;p)o- 
criticall life, or by orations and doctrine plausible. Our Saviour 
therefore, and his Apostles forewarned men of False Prophets, and 
of False Christs. False Christs, are such as pretend to be the 
Christ, but are not, and are called properly Antichrists, in such 
sense, as when there happeneth a Schisme in the Church by the 
election of two Popes, the one calleth the other Ardipci'pa, or the 
false Pope. And therefore Antichrist in the proper signification 
hath two essentiaH marks; One, that he denyeth Jesus to be Christ; 
and another that he professeth himselfe to bee Christ. The first 
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Mark is set down by S, John in his 1 Epist. 4. oh. 3. ver. Every 
Spirit that confessed not that Jesus Christ is a^e in the flesh, is 
not of God ; And this is the Spirit of Antichrist. The other Mark is 
expressed in the words of our Saviour, [Mat. 24. 5.) Many shall come 
in my name, saying, I am Christ; and again, If any man shall say 
unto yoy, Loe, here is Christ, there is Christ, heleeve it not. And 
therefore Antichrist must be a False Christ, that is, some one of 
them that shall pretend themselves to be Christ. And out of these 
two Marks, to deny Jesus to he the Christ, and to affirm himselfe to 
he the Christ, it foUoweth, that he must also be an Adversary of Jesus 
the true Chfrist, which is another usuall signification of the word 
Antichrist. But of these many Antichrists, there is one speciall 
one, h A.PTixpt<rTos, The Antichrist, or Antichrist definitely, as one 
certaine person; not indefinitely an Antichrist. Now seeing the 
Pope of Kome, neither pretendeth himself, nor denyeth Jesus to 
bee the Christ, I perceive not how he can be called Antichrist; by 
which word is not meant, one that falsely pretendeth to be Eis 
Lieutenant, or Vicar generall, but to be If ee. There is also some 
Mark of the time of this speciall Antichrist, as (Mat. 24. 15.) when 
that abominable Destroyer, spoken of by Daniel,^ shall stand in the 
Holy place, and such tribulation as was not since the beginning of 
the world, nor ever shall be again, insomuch as if it were to last 
long, (ver. 22.) no flesh could he saved; but for the elects sake those 
days shall he shortened (made fewer). But that tribulation is not yet 
come; for it is to be followed immediately (ver. 29.) by a darkening 
of the Sun and Moon, a fallmg of the Stars, a concussion of the 
Heavens, and the glorious coming again of our Saviour in the 
cloudes. And therefore The Anlichrist is not yet come; whereas, 
many Popes are both come and gone. It is true, the Pope in taking 
upon him to give Laws to all Christian Kings, and Nations, usurpeth 
a Kingdome in this world, which Christ took not on him: but he 
doth it not as Christ, but as /or Christ, wherein there is nothing of 
The Antichrist. 

In the fourth Book, to prove the Pope to be the supreme Judg 
in all questions of Faith and Manners, (which is as much as to he the 
absolute Monarch of all Christians in the world,) he bringeth three 
Propositions: The first, that his Judgments are Infallible: The 
second, that he can make very Laws, and punish those that observe 
them not: The third, that our Saviour conferred all Jurisdiction 
Ecclesiastican on the Pope of Rome. 

For the Infallibility of his Judgments, he alledgeth the Scriptures: 
and first, that of Luke 22, 31. Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired 
you thaihee may sift you as wheal; hut I have prayed for thee, that thy 
fai^faile not; and when thou art convened, strengthen thy Brethren. 
This, according to Bellarmines exposition, is, that Christ gave here 
to Simon Peter two priviledges: one, that neither his Faith should 
fad, nor the Faith of any of his successors: the other, that neither 
he, nor any of his successors should ever define any point concerning 
^ Dan. 9. 27. 
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Faith, or Manners erroneously, or contrary to the definition of a 
former Pope: WhicJj is a strange, and very much strained interpreta- 
tion. But he that with attention readeth that chapter, shall find 
there is no place in the whole Scripture, that maketh more 
the Popes Authority, than this very place. The Priests and Scribes 
seeking to kill our Saviour at the Passeover, aijd Judas possessed 
with a resolution to betray him, and the day of kSiing th^ Passeover 
being come, our Saviour celebrated the same with his Apostles, 
which he said, till the Kingdome of God was come hee would doe 
no more; and withall told them, that one of them was to betray him: 
Hereupon they questioned, which of them it should be; and mtkall 
(seeing the next Passeover their Master would celebrate should be 
when he was King) entred into a contention, who should then be the 
greatest man. Our Saviour therefore told them, that the Klings 
of the Nations had Dominion over their Subjects, and are called by 
a name (in Hebrew) that signifies Bountiful!; but I cannot be so to 
you, you must endeavour to serve one another; I ordain you a 
Kingdome, but it is such as my Father hath ordained mee; a 
Kingdome that I am now to purchase with my blood, and not to 
possesse tOl my second coming; then yee shall eat and drink at my 
Table, and sit on Thrones, judging the twelve Tribes of Israel: 
And then addressing himself to St. Peter, he saith. Simony Simon, 
Satan seeks by suggesting a present domination, to weaken your 
faith of the future; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith shall 
not fail; Thou therefore (Note this,) being converted, and under- 
standing my Kingdome as of another world, confirm the same faith 
in thy Brethren: To which S. Peter answered (as one that no more 
expected any authority in this world) Lord I am ready to goe with 
thee, not ondy to Prison, hut to Death, Whereby it is manifest, S. 
Peter had not onely no jurisdiction given him in this world, but a 
charge to teach all the other Apostles, that they also should have 
none. And for the InfaUibility of St. Peters sentence definitive 
in matter of Faith, there is no more to be attributed to it out of this 
Text, than that Peter should continue in the beieef of this point, 
namely, that Christ should come again, and possesse the Kingdome 
at the day of Judgement; which was not given by this Text to all 
his Successors; for wee see they claime it in the W4orld that now is. 

The second place is that of Matth, 16. ThoU art Peter, and upon 
this rooke I vnU huild my Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it. By which (as I have already shewn in this chapter) is 
proved no more, than that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
the confession of Peter, which gave occasion to that speech; namely 
this, that Jesus is Christ the Sonne of God, 

The third Text is John 2i. ver. 16, 17. Feed my sheep; which 
contaios no more but a Commission of Teaching: And if we grant 
the rest of the Apostles to be contained in that name of Sheep; then 
it is the supreme Power of Teaching: but it was onely for the time 
that there were no Christian Soveraigns already possessed of that 
Supremacy. But I have already proved, that Chrikian So veraign os 
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are in their owne Dominions the supreme Pastors, and instituted 
thereto, by vertue of their being Baptized, though without other 
Imposition of Hands. For such Imposition being a Ceremony of 
designing the person, is needlesse, when hee is already designed to 
the Power of Teaching what Doctrine he will, by his institution to 
an Absolute Power over his Subjects. For as I have proved before, 
Soveraigiw are supreme Teachers (in generall) by their Office; and 
therefore oblige themselves (by their Baptisms) to teach the Doctrine 
of Christ: And when they suffer others to teach their people, they 
doe it at the perill of their own souls; for it is at the hands of the 
Heads of Families that God will require the account of the instruction 
of his Children and Servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of a 
hireling, that God saith {Om. 18. 19.) / know him that he will command 
his ChUdren^ and his household after him, that they keep the way of the 
Lord, and do justice and judgement. 

The fourth place is that of Ezod. 28. 30. Thou shcdt piU in the 
Breastplate of Judgment, the Urim and the Thummin: which hee 
saith is interpreted by the Septuagint B'fjkwffLv Kai aXtjdeLav, that 
is, Evidence and Truth: And thence concludeth, God had given 
Evidence, and Truth, (which is almost Infallibility,) to the High 
Priest. But be it Evidence and Truth it selfe that was given; 
or be it but Admonition to the Priest to endeavour to inform Mmself 
cleerly, and give judgment uprightly; yet in that it was given to the 
High Priest, it was given to the Civill Soveraign: For such next 
under God was the High Priest in the Common- wealth of Israel; 
and is an argument for Evidence and Truth, that is, for the Ecclesi- 
astical! Supremacy of Civill Soveraigns over their own Subjects, 
against the pretended Power of the Pope. These are all the Texts 
hee bringeth for the Infallibility of the Judgement of the Pope, in 
point of Faith. 

For the Infallibility of his Judgment concerning Manners, hee 
bringeth one Text, which is that of John 16. 13. When the Spirit 
of truth is come, hee will lead you into all truth: where (saith he) by 
oiZ truth, is meant, at least, all truth necessary to salvation. But 
with this mitigation, he attributeth no more Infallibility to the Pope, 
than to any man that professeth Christianity, and is not to be 
damned: For if 'an^ man erre in any point, wherein not to erre is 
necessary to Salvation, it is impossible he should be saved; for that 
onely is necessary to Salvation, without which to be saved is 
im{^sible. What points these axe, I shall declare out of the 
Scripture in the Chapter foUowmg. In this place I say no more 
but that though it were granted, the Pope could not possibly teach 
any error at aU, yet doth not this entitle him to any Jurisdiction in 
the Dominions of another Prince, unlesse we shall also say, a man is 
obliged in conscience to set on work upon all occasions the best 
workman, even then also when he hath formerly promised his work 
to another. 

Besides the Text, he ajgueth from Reason, thus. If the Pope 
could erre in necessaries, then Christ hath not sufficiently provided 
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for the Churches Salvation; because he hathi commanded her to 
follow the Popes directions. But this Beason is invalid, unlesse 
he shew when, and where Christ commanded that, or took at all 
any notice of a Pope; Nay granting whatsoever was given to S. 
Peter, was given to the Pope; yet seeing there is in the Scripture 
no command to any man to obey St. Peter, no^ man can bee just, 
that obeyeth when his commands are contrary to ^ose of his 
lawful! &veraign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the Oiurch, nor by the^ Pope 
himselfe, that he is the Civill Sovereign of ail the Christians in the 
world; and therefore all Christians are not bound to acknowledge 
his Jurisdiction m point of Manners, For the Civill Soveraignty, 
and supreme Judicature in controversiee of Manners, are the same 
thing: And the Makers of Civill Laws, are not onely Declarers, but 
also Makers of the justice, and injustice of actions; th^ being 
nothing in mens Manners that makes them righteous, or unrighteous, 
but their conformity with the Law of the Soveraign. And therefore 
when the Pope challengeth Supremacy in controversies of Maimers, 
hee teacheth men to disobey the Civill Soveraign; which is an 
erroneous Doctrine, contrary to the many precepts of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, delivered to us in the &ripture. 

To prove the Pope has Power to make Laws, he alledgeth many 
places; as first, Devi. 17. 12. The man that will doe prtmm'pivcudy^ 
and will m>t hmrken unto the Priest, (that standeth to Minister there 
before the Lord thy God, or utUo the Judge,) even that rmn shaLl die, and 
thou shali put away the eviUfrom Israd. For answer whereunto, we 
are to remember that the High Priest (next and immediately under 
God) was the Civil! Soveraign; and all Judges were to be constituted 
by him. The words aUedg^ sound therefore thus. The man 
thai will presume to disobey the Civill Soveraign for the time being ^ pr 
any of his Officers in the execution of their places, that man sh^ die, 
dsc. which is cleerly for the Civill Soveraignty, against the Universal! 
power of the Pope. 

Secondly, he alledgeth that of Maith. 16. Whatsoever yee skaU 
bind, dsc. and interpreteth it for such binding as is attributed 
(M<Mh. 23. 4.) to the Scribes and Pharisees, They bind heavy burl^ns, 
and grievous to be bom, and lay them on mens shoulders; by which is • 
meant (he sayes) Making of Laws ; and concludes thence, that the 
Pope can make Laws. But this also maketh onely for the Legis- 
lative power of Civill Soveraigns; For the Scribes, and Pharisees 
sat in Moses Chaire, but Moses next under God was Soveraign of the 
People of Israel; and therefore our Saviour commanded them to doe 
all that they should say, but not all that they should do. That is, 
to obey their Laws, but not follow their Example. 

The third place, is John 21. 16. Feed my sheep; which is not a 
Power to make Laws, but a command to Teach. Making Laws 
belongs to the Lord of the Family; who by his owne discretion 
chooseth his Chaplain, as also a Schoolmaster to Teach Ms children. 

The fourth place John 20. 21. is against Mm. The words are. 
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As my Father sent wie, so send I you. But our Saviour was sent to 
Redeem (by his Death) such as should Beleeve; and by his own, and 
his Apostles preaching to prepare them for their entrance into his 
Kangdome; which he himself saith, is not of this world, and hath 
taught us to pray for the coming of it hereafter, though hee refused 
{Acts 1 . 6, 7.) to telhhis Apostles when it should come; and in which, 
when it cc^mes, the twelve Apostles shall sit on twelve Thrones 
(every one perhaps as high as that of St. Peter) to judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Seeing then God the Father sent not our Saviour 
to make Laws in this present world, wee may conclude from the 
Text, that neither did our Saviour send S. Peter to make Laws 
here, but to perswade men to expect his second comming with a 
stedfast faith; and in the mean time, if Subjects, to obey their 
Princes; and if Princes, both to beleeve it themselves, and to do 
their best to make their Subjects doe the same; which is the OfHce 
of a Bishop. Therefore this place maketh most strongly for the 
joining of the Ecclesiasticall Supremacy to the CHvill Soveraignty, 
contrary to that which Cardinall Bellarmine alledgeth it for. 

The fift place is Acts 15. 2S. It hath seemed good to the Holy Spirit^ 
and to usy to lay upon you no greater burden, than these necessary things, 
that yet abstains from meats offered to Idols, and from bhud, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication. Here hee notes the word 
Laying of burdens for the Legislative Power. But who is there, that 
reading this Text, can say, this stile of the Apostles may not as 
properly be used in giving Counsell, as in making Laws ? The stile 
of a Law is, TFe commxindi But, We think good, is the ordinary stile 
of them, that but pve Advice; and they lay a Burthen that give 
Advice, though it bee conditional!, that is, if they to whom they 
give it, will attain their ends: And such is the Burthen, of abstain- 
ing from things strangled, and from bloud; not absolute, but in 
case they will not erre. I have shewn before (chap. 25.) that Law, 
is distinguished from Counsell, in this, that the reason of a Law, is 
taken from the designe, and benefit of him that prescribeth it; 
but the reason of a Counsell, from the designe, and benefit of him, 
to whom the Counsell is given. But here, the Apostles aime onely 
at the benefit of the converted Gentiles, namely their Salvation; 
not at their own benefit; for having done their endeavour, they shall 
have their reward, wBether they be obeyed, or not. And therefore 
the Acts of this Councell, were not Laws, but Councells, 

The sixt place is that of Rom. 13. Let every Soul be 8%d)ject to the 
Higher Powers, for there is no Power but of God', which is meant, he 
saith not onely of Secular, but also of Ecclesiasticall Princes, To 
which I answer, first, that there are no Ecclesiasticall Princes but 
those that are also Civiil Soveraignes; and Iheir Principalities 
exceed not the compasse of their Ci'^ Soveraignty; without those 
bounds though they may be received for Doctors, they cannot be 
acknowledged for Princes. For if the Apostle had meant, we should 
be subject both to our own Princes, and also to the Pope, he had 
taught us a doctrine, which Christ himself hath told ns is impossible. 
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namely, to serve ivx> Masters. And though the Apostle say in another 
place, I write these ^^ings being aJbs^, lest bsirvg j/resent I shcndd use 
shar^pnesse, according to the Power which the Lord hath given ms; 
it is not, that he challenged a Power either to put to death, 
imprison, banish, whip, or fine any of them, which are Punishments; 
but onely to Excommunicate, which (without the Civile Power) 
is no more but a leaving of their company, and haviig no more 
to doe with them, than with a Heathen man, or a Publican; which 
in many occasions might be a greater pain to the Esconimunicant, 
than to the Excommunicate. 

The seventh place is 1 Cor. 4. 21. Shall 1 come unto you with a 
Pod, or in hve, and the spirit of lenity ? But here again, it is not the 
Power of a Magistrate to punish offenders, that is meant by a P^od; 
but onely the Power of Excommunication, which is not in its owne 
nature a Punishment, but onely a Denouncing of punishment, that 
Christ shall inflict, when he shall be in possession of his Kingdoms, at 
the day of Judgment. Nor then also shall it bee properly a Punish- 
ment, as upon a Subject that hath broken the Law; but a Kevenge, 
as upon an Enemy, or Revolter, that denyeth the Bight of our 
Saviour to the Kingdome: And therefore this proveth not the 
Legislative Power of any Bishop, that has not also the Civill Power. 

The eighth place is, Timothy 3. 2. A Bishop must be the hu^and 
hut of one wife, vigilant, sober, (Ssc. which he saith was a Law. I 
thought that none could make a Law in the Church, but the Monarch 
of the Church, St. Peter. But suppose this Precept made by the 
authority of St. Peter; yet I see no reason why to call it a Law, 
rather than an Advice, seeing Timothy was not a Subject, but a 
Disciple of S. Paul; nor the flock under the charge of Timothy, his 
Subjects in the K ingdome, but his Scholars in the Schoole of Christ: 
If an the Precepts he giveth Timothy, be Laws, why is not this also 
a Law, Drink no longer waier, but use a little wine for thy healths 
sakel And why are not also the Precepts of good Physitians, so 
many Laws ? but that it is not the Imperative manner of speaking, 
but an absolute Subjection to a Person, that maketli his Precepts 
Laws. 

In like manner, the ninth place, 1 Tim. 5. 19. Against an Elder 
receive not an accusation, but before two or three Witnesses, is a wise' 
Precept, but not a Law. ^ 

The tenth place is, Luke 10. 16. Ee that heareth you, heareih mee; 
and he that despisdh you, despiseth me. And there is no doubt, but 
he that despiseth the ODunsell of those that are sent by Christ, 
despiseth the Counsell of Christ himself. But who are those now 
that are sent by Christ, but such as are ordained Pastors by lawfull 
Authority? and who are lawfully ordained, that are not ordained 
by the Sovereign Pastor? and who is ordained by the Sovereign 
Pastor in a Christian Commonwealth, that is not ordained by the 
authority of the Sovereign thereof? Out of this place therefore it 
foUoweth, that he which heareth Ms Sovereign being a Christian, 
heareth Christ; and hee that despiseth the Doctrine wMch his King 
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being a Christian, authorizeth, despiseth the Doctrine of Christ 
(which is not that which Bellarmine mtendeth<here to prove, but 
the contrary). But all this is nothing to a Law. Nay more, a 
Christian King, as a Pastor, and Teacher of his Subjects, makes 
not thereby his Doctrines Laws. He cannot oblige men to beleeve; 
though "iis a CJivill-Soveraign he may make Laws suitable to his 
Doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes 
to such as they would not otherwise do, and which he ought not to 
command; and yet when they are commanded, they are Laws; 
and the externall actions done in obedience to them, without the 
inward approbation, are the actions of the Soveraign, and not of 
the Subject, which is in that case but as an instrument, without 
any motion of his owne at all; because God hath commanded to 
obey them. 

The eleventh, is every place, where the Apostle for Counsell, 
putteth some word, by which men use to signifie Command; or 
caUeth the following of his Counsel!, by the name of Obedience. 
And therefore they are aUedged out of 1 Cor. 11. 2. / commend you for 
keeping my Precepts as I delivered them to you. The Greek is, I 
commend you for keeping those things I delivered to you, as 1 delivered 
them. WLich is far from signifying that they were Laws, or any 
thing else, but good CounselL And that of 1 Thess. 4. 2. You hnow 
whal commandements we gave youx where the Greek word is TrapayyeXLas 
idd'KapLev, equivalent to Taped^Kapev, what wee delivered to you, 
as in the place next before aUedged, which does not prove the 
Traditions of the Apostles, to be any more than Counsells ; though 
as is said in the 8 verse, he that des'piseth them, despiseth not man, hvi 
Godi Por our Saviour himself came not to Judge, that is, to be King 
in this world; but to Sacrifice himself for Sinners, and leave 
Doctors in his Church, to lead, not to drive men to Christ, who 
never accepteth forced actions, (which is aU the Law produceth,) 
but the inward conversion of the heart; which is not the work of 
Laws, but of Counsel!, and Doctrine. 

And that of 2 Thess. 3. 14. If any man Obey not our word by this 
Epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, thai he may bee 
ashamed: where from the word Obey, he would inferre, that this 
Epistle was a L^w^to the Thessalonians. The Epistles of the 
Emperours were indeed Laws. If therefore the Epistle of S. Paul 
were also a Law, they were to obey two Masters. But the word 
Obey, as it is in the Greek iaraKoijet, signifieth hearkning to, or 
putting in practice, not onely that which is Commanded by him that 
has right to punish, but also that which is delivered in a way of 
Counseil for our good; and therefore St. Paul does not bid kill him 
that disobeys, nor beat, nor imprison, nor amerce him, which 
Legislators may all do; but avoid his company, that he may bee 
ashamed: whereby it is evident, it was not the Empire of an Apostle, 
but his Reputation amongst the Faithfull, which the Christians stood 
in awe of. 

The last place is that of Eeb. 13. 17. Obey your Leaders, and submit 
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your selves to ihem, for they wcUch for your aovls^ as ihey that must give 
accourvti And here^also is intended by Obedience, a following of 
their Counsell: For the reason of ohr Obedience, is not drawn from 
the will and command of our Pastors, but from our own benefit, 
as being the Salvation of our Souls they watch for, and not for the 
Exaltation of their own Power, and Authority. If it werp meant 
here, that all they teach were Laws, then not dnely the Pope, but 
every Pastor in Ms Parish should have Legislative Powir. Again, 
they that are bound to obey, their Pastors, have no power to 
examine their commands. What then shall wee say to St. John 
who bids us (1 Epist. chap. 4. ver. 1.) Not to hdeove every Spirit, 
hut to try the Spirits whether they are of Ood, because many false 
Prophets are gone out into the worlds It is therefore manifest, that 
wee may dispute the Doctrine of our Pastors; but no man 
can dispute a Law. The Com m ands of Civill Soveraigns are 
on all sides granted to be Laws: if any else can make a Law besides 
himselfe, aU Common-wealth, and consequently all Peace, and 
Justice must cease; wMch is contrary to all Laws, both Divine and 
Humane. Nothing therefore can be drawn from these, or any other 
places of Scripture, to prove the Decrees of the Pope, where he 
has not also the Civill Soveraignty, to be Laws. 

The last point hee would prove, is this. That our Saviour Christ 
has committed EcdesiasticaU Jurisdiction immediately to none hut 
the Pope. Wherein he handleth not the Question of Supremacy 
between the Pope and Christian Kings, but between the Pope and 
other Bishops. And first, he sayes it is agreed, that the Juris- 
diction of Bishops, is at least in the generall ^ J ure Divine, that is, 
in the Right of God; for wMch he alledges S. Paul, Ephes. 4 11. 
where hee sayes, that Christ after his Ascension into heaven, gave 
gifts to men, some Apostles, some Prophets, and some Evangelists, 
and some Pastors, and some Teachers': And thence inferres, they have 
indeed then: Jurisdiction in Gods Right; but will not grant they 
have it immediately from God, but derived through the Pope. But 
if a man may be said to have his Jurisdiction de Jure Divino, and 
yet not immediately; what lawfull JurisdictioE^ though but Civill, 
is there in a Christian Common-wealth, that is not also de Jure 
Divino^ For Christian Kings have their Civil Power from God 
immediately; and the Magistrates under him'^xercise their several! 
charges in verfcue of his Commission; wherein that wMch they doe, 
is no lesse de Jure Divino mediato, than that wMch the Bishops doe, 
in vertue of the Popes Ordination. All lawfull Power is of God 
immediately in the Supreme Gk>vemour, and mediately in those that 
have Authority under him: So that either hee must grant every 
Constable in the State to hold his Office in the Right of God; or 
he must not hold that any Bishop holds his so, besides the Pope 
himselfe. 

But this whole Dispute, whether Christ left the Jurisdictdon to 
the Pope onely, or to other Bishops also, if considered out of those 
places where the Pope has the Civill Soveraignty, is a contention 
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de lana Caprina: For none of them (where they are not Soveraigns) 
has any Jurisdiction at all. For J urisdiction is tjie Power of hearing 
and determining Causes between man and man; and can belong 
to none, but Him that hath the Power to prescribe the Rules of Right 
and Wrong; that is, to make Laws; and with the Sword of Justice 
to compfli men to obey his Decisions, pronounced either by himself, 
or by the Judges he ordaineth thereunto; which none can lawfully 
do, but the Gviil Soveraign. 

Therefore when he alledgeth out of the 6 of Luke, that our Saviour 
called his Disciples together, and chose twelve of them which he 
named Apostles, he proveth that he Elected them (all, except 
Matthias, Paul and Barnabas,) and gave them Power and Command 
to Preach, but not to Judge of Causes between man and man: 
for that is a Power which he refused to take upon himselfe, saying, 
Who made me a Judge, or a Dimder, amongst you ? and in another 
place. My Kingdoms is not of this loorld. But hee that hath not the 
Power to hear, and determine Causes between man and man, cannot 
be said to have any Jurisdiction at all And yet this hinders not, 
but that our Saviour gave them Power to Preach and Baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they were not by their own lawful! 
Soveraign forbidden: For to our own Soveraigns Christ himself, 
and his Apostles, have in sundry places expressely commanded 
us in all things to be obedient. 

The arguments by which he would prove, that Bishops receive 
their Jurisdiction from the Pope (seeing the Pope in the Dominions 
of other Princes hath no Jurisdiction himself,) are all in vain. Yet 
because they prove, on the contrary, that all Bishops receive Juris- 
diction when they have it from their Civill Soveraigns, I will not 
omit the recitaU of them. 

The first, is from Numbers 11. where Moses not being able alone to 
undergoe the whole burthen of administring the affairs of the People 
of Israel, God commanded him to choose Seventy Elders, and 
took part of the spirit of Moses, to put it upon those Seventy Elders: 
by which is understood, not that God weakned the spirit of Moses, 
for that had not ea,sed him at ail; but that they had aU of them 
their authority from him ; wherein he doth truly, and ingenuously 
iaterpret that placv^. But seeing Moses had the entire Soveraignty 
in the Common-weal^ of the Jews, it is manifest, that it is thereby 
signified, that they had their Authority from the Civill Soveraign: 
and therefore that place proveth, that Bishops in every Christian 
Common-wealth have their Authority from the Civill Soveraign; 
and from the Pope in his own Territories only, and not in the 
Territories of any other State. 

The second argument, is from the nature of Monarchy; wherein 
all Authority is in one l^n, and in others by derivation from him: 
But the Government of the Church, he says, is MonarchicalL This 
also makes for Christian Monarchs. For they are reaUy Monarohs 
of their own people; that is, of their own Church (for the Church 
is the same thing with a Christian people;) whereas the Powot of 
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the Pope, though hee were S. Peter, is neither Monarchy, nor hath 
any thing of Archic^U, nor CraticaU, but oneiy of Didacticdll ; For 
God accepteth not a forced, but a willing obedience. 

The third, is, from that the Sea of S. Peter is called by S. Cyprian, 
the Head, the Source, the Eoote, the Sun, from whence the Authority 
of Bishops is derived. But by the Law of Xaturj^ (which is a better 
Principle of Bight and Wrong, than the word of any Doctor that is 
but a man) the Civill Soveraign in every Common-we^th, is the 
Head, the Source, the Root, and the Sun, from which all Jurisdiction 
is derived. And therefore the Jurisdiction of Bishops, is derived 
from the Civill Soveraign. 

The fourth, is taken from the Inequality of their Jurisdictions: 
For if God (saith he) had given it them immediately, he had given 
aswell Equality of Jurisdiction, as of Order: But wee see, some are 
Bishops but of [one] Town, some of a hundred Towns, and some of 
many whole Provinces; which differences were not determined by 
the command of God; their Jurisdiction therefore is not of God, 
but of Man; and one has a greater, another a lesse,, as it 
pleaseth the Prince of the Church. Wiich argument, if he had 
proved before, that the Pope had had an Universal! Jurisdiction 
over aU Christians, had been for his purpose. But seeing that hath 
not been proved, and that it is notoriously known, the large Juris- 
diction of the Pope was given him by those that had it, that is, by 
the Emperours of Rome, (for the Patriarch of Constantinople, upon 
the same title, namely, of being Bishop of the Capitall City of the 
Empire, and Seat of the Emperour, claimed to be equall to him,) 
it foUoweth, that aU other Bishops have their Jurisdiction from the 
Soveraigns of the place wherein they exercise the same: And as for 
that cause they have not their Authority de Jure Divino; so neither 
hath the Pope his de Jure Divino, except oneiy where hee is also the 
Civill Soveraign. 

His fift argument is this, If Bishops have tJ^ir Jurisdiction 
immediately from God, the Pope could not take it from them, for he 
can doe nothitig contrary to Gods ordination; And this consequence is 
good, and well proved. Bui (saith he) the Po^ can do this, arid has 
done it. This also is granted, so he doe it in his ovm Dominions, 
or in the Dominions of any other Prince that haiJi given him that 
Power; but not universally, in Right of the Fnpedome: For that 
power belongeth to every Christian Soveraign, within the bounds 
of his owne Empire, and is inseparable from the Soveraignty. 
Before the People of Israel had (by the commandment of God to 
Samuel) set over themselves a Kmg, after the manner of other 
Nations, the High Priest had the Gvill Government; and none but 
he could make, nor depose an inferiour Priest: But that Power was 
afterwards in the TCing, as may be proved by this same argument of 
BeUarmine; For if the Pri^t (be he the High Priest or any other) 
had his Jurisdiction immediately from God, then the Ring coma 
not take it from him; fox he could doe nothing contrary to Gods 
ordinance: But it is certain, that Xing Solomon (1 Kings 2. 26.) 
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deprived Abiathar the High Priest of his Office, and placed Zadok 
(verse 35.) in hia room. Kings therefore may^in the like manner 
Ordaine, and Deprive Bishops, as they shall thinke fit, for the well 
governing of their Subjects. 

His sixth argument is this. If Bishops have their Jurisdiction 
de Jure- Divino (that is, immediately from God,) they that main- 
taine it, should bring some Word of God to prove it: But they can 
bring none. The argument is good; I have therefore nothing to say 
against it. But it is an argument no lesse good, to prove the Pope 
himself to have no Jurisdiction in the Dominion of any other Prince. 

Lastly, hee bringeth for argument, the testimony of two Popes, 
Innocent, and Leo; and I doubt not but hee might have alledged, 
with as good reason, the testimonies of aU the Popes almost since 
S. Peter: For considering the love of Power naturally implanted 
in mankind, whosoever were made Pope, he would be tempted to 
uphold the same opinion. Neverthelesse, they should therein 
but doe, as Innocent, and Leo did, bear witnesse of themselves, and 
therefore their witnesse should not be good. 

In the fift Book he hath four Conclusions. The first is. That the, 
Pope is not Lord of all the worldi GOie second. That the Pope is not Lord 
of aU the Christian world: The third. That the Pope ( without hia 
owne Territory) Jias not any Temporall Jurisdiction DIRECTLY : 
These three Conclusions are easily granted. The fourth is, That the 
Pope has (in the Dominions of other Princes) the Supreme Temporall 
Power INDIRECTLY : which is denyed; unlesse hee mean by 
Indirectly, that he has gotten it by Indirect means; then is that also 
granted. But I understand, that when he saith he hath it Indirectly, 
he means, that such Temporall Jurisdiction belongeth to him of 
Bight, but that this Eight is but a Consequence of his Pastorall 
authority, the which he could not exercise, unlesse he have the other 
with it: And therefore to the Pastorall Power (which he calls 
Spirituall) the Supreme Power Civill is necessarily annexed; and 
that thereby hee hath a Right to change Kingdomes, giving them to 
one, and taking them from another, when he shall think it conduces 
to the Salvation of Souls. 

Before I come to consider the Arguments by which hee would 
prove this Doctrsn^^ it will not bee amisse to lay open the Conse- 
quences of it; that Princes, and States, that have the Gvill 
Soveraignty in their severall Common- wealths, may bethink them- 
selves, whether it bee convenient for them, and conducing to the 
good of their Subjects, of whom they are to give an account at the 
day of Judgment, to admit the same. 

When it is said, the Pope hath not (in the Territories of other 
States) the Supreme Civill Power Directly; we are to understand, 
he doth not challenge it, as other Civill Soveraigns doe, from the 
originall submission thereto of those that are to be governed. For 
it is evident, and has already been sufficiently in this Treatise 
demonstrated, that the Right of all Soveraigns, is derived originally 
from the consent of every one of those that are to bee governed; 
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whether they that choose him, doe it for their common defence 
agaii^t an Enemj^ as when the^ agree amongst themselves to 
appoint a Man, or an Assembly of men to protect them; or whether 
they doe it, to save their lives, by submission to a conquering Enemy. 
The Pope therefore, when he disclaimeth the Supreme Civill Power 
over other States Directly, denyeth no more, that his Right 
cometh to him by that way; He ceaseth not for all thaj^ to claime 
it another way; and that is, (without the consent of them that are 
to be governed) by a Right given him by God, {which hee 
calleth Indirectly,) in his Assumption to the Papacy. But by what 
way soever he pretend, the Power is the same; and he may (if it 
bee granted to be his Right) depose Princes and States, as often aa 
it is for the Salvation of Soules, that is, as often as he will; for he 
claimeth also the Sole Power to Judge, whether it be to the Salvation 
of mens Souls, or not. And this is the Doctrine, not onely that 
Bellarmine here, and many other Doctors teach in their Sermons 
and Books, but also that some Councells have decreed, and the 
Popes have accordingly, when the occasion hath served them, put 
in practise. Eor the fourth Councell of Lateran held under Pope 
Innocerd the third, (in the third Chap. De Hcereticis,) hath this Canon. 
If a King at the Popes admonition, doe not purge his Kingdome of 
Eceretiques, and being Excommunicate for the same, make not satis- 
faction within a yeer, his Subjects are absolved of their Obedience, 
And the practise hereof hath been seen on divers occasions; as in 
the Deposing of ChUperique, King of France; in the Translation of 
the Roman Empire to Charlemainei in the Oppression of John King 
of England; In Transferring the Kingdome of Navarre; and of late 
years, in the League against Henry the third of France, and in many 
more occurrences. I think there be few Princes that consider not 
this as In just, and Inconvenient; but I wish they would all resolve 
to be Kings, or Subjects. Men cannot serve two Masters: They 
ought therefore to ease them, either by holding the Reins of Govern- 
ment wholly in their own hands; or by wholly delivering them into 
the hands of the Pope; that such men as are willing to be ob^ent, 
may be protected in their obedience. For this distinction of 
Temporal!, and Spirituall Power is but words. Power is as really 
divided, and as dangerously to all purposes, by scaring with another 
Indirect Power, as with a Direct one. But to come now to his 
Arguments. 

The first is this. The CiviU Power is subject to the SpiritiwK : 
Therefore he that hath the Supreme Power Spirituall, hath right to 
command Temporall Princes, and dispose of their Temporalis in order 
to the Spirituall, As for the distinction of Temporall, and Spirituall, 
let us consider in what sense it may be said intelligibly, that the 
Temporall, or Civill Power is subject to the Spiritual! There be 
but two ways that those words can be made sense. For when wee 
say, one Power is subject to another Power, the meaning either is, 
that he which hath the one, is subject to him that hath the other; 
or that the one Power is to the other, as the means to the end. For 
M 
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wee cannot understand, that one Power hath Power over 
another Power; or that one, Power can h^ve Eight or Com- 
mand over another: For Subjection, Command, Right, and Power 
are accidents, not of Powers, but of Persons: One Power may be 
subordinate to another, as the art of a Sadler, to the art of a Rider. 
If thendt bee granted, that the Civill Government be ordained as 
a means to bring us to a Spirituall felicity; yet it does not follow, 
that if a I^g have the Gvill Power, and the Pope the Spirituall, 
that therefore the King is bound to obey the Pope, more then every 
Sadler is bound to obey every Rider. Therefore as from Sub- 
ordination of an Art, cannot be inferred the Subjection of the 
Professor; so from the Subordination of a Government, cannot be 
inferred the Subjection of the Governor. When therefore he saith, 
the Gvill Power is Subject to the Spiritual, his meaning is, that the 
Gvill Soveraign, is Subject to the Spirituall Soveraign. And the 
Argument stands thus. The Civil Soveraign, is subject to the 
SfirituaU: Therefore the S'pirii'mU Prince may command Tern- 
porall Princes, Where the Conclusion is the same, with the 
Antecedent he should have proved. But to prove it, he alledgeth 
first, this reason. Kings and Popes, Clergy and Laity make but one 
Common-wealth ; that is to say, but one Church ; And^ in all Bodies 
the JKernbers depend one upon another .* But things Spirituall depend 
not on things TemporaU : Therefore TemporaU depend on Spirituall, 
And therefore are Subject to them. In which Ar^mentation there 
be two grosse errours: one is, that all Christian Kings, Popes, 
aergy, and all other Christian men, make but one Common- wealth: 
For it is evident that France is one Common-wealth, Spain another, 
and Venice a third, &c. And these coiwist of Christians; and 
therefore also are several! Bodies of Christians; that is to say, 
severall Churches: And their severall Soveraigns Represent them, 
whereby they are capable of commanding and obeying, of doing and 
suffering, as a naturall man; which no Generali or Universal! Church 
is, till it have a Represen tant; which it hath not on Earth: for if it 
had, there is no doubt but that all Christendome were one Common- 
wealth, whose Soveraign were that Representant, both in thin^ 
Spirituall and Temporal!: And the Pope to make himself this 
Representant, wa?j^th three things that our Saviour hath not given 
him, to Gomwiawd, and to Judge, and to otherwise than 

(by Excommunication) to run from those that will not Beam of 
him: For though the Pope were Christs onely Vicar, yet he cannot 
exercise his government, till our Saviours second coming: And 
then also it is not the Pope, but St. Peter himselfe, with the other 
Apostles, that are to be Judges of the world. 

The other errour in this hrs first Argument is, that he sayes, the 
Members of every Common-wealth, as of a naturall Body, depend 
one of another: It is true, they cohaere together; but they depend 
onely on the Soveraign, which is the Soul of the Common-wealth; 
which failing, the Common- wealth is dissolved into a Civill war, 
no one man so much as cohsering to another, for want of a common 
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Dependance on a known Soveraign; Just as the Members of 
the naturall Body c^ssolve into Ea^h, for want of a Soul to hold 
them together. Therefore there is nothing in this simiiitnde, from 
whence to inferre a dependance of the Laity on the Clergy, or of the 
Temporall Officers on the Spirituall; but of both on the Cirili 
Soveraign; which ought indeed to direct his Qvill commands to 
the Salvation of Souls; but is not therefore subject to any 
but God himselfe. And thus you see the laboured fallacy of 
the first Argument, to deceive such men as distinguiah not between 
the Subordination of Actions in the way to the End; and the 
Subjection of Persons one io another in file administration of the 
Means. For to every End, the Means are determined by Nature, 
or by God himselfe supematuraliy: but the Power to make men use 
the Means, is in every nation resigned (by the Law of Nature, 
which forbiddeth men to violate their Faith given) to the Civiil 
Soveraign. 

His second Argument is this. Every Com7rio7t~weaUh, (becauge it ie 
supposed to he perfect and sufficient in it self,) may command any other 
Common-wealth, not subject to it, and force it to change ike administra- 
tion of the GovemmerU ; nay depose the Prince, and set another in his 
room, if it cannot otherwise defend it selfe against the injuries he goes 
about to doe them : much more may a SpirUuaU Common-wmlih 
command a TemporaU one to change the administration of their Govern- 
ment, and may depose Princes, and institute others, when they cannot 
otherwise defend the SpirituaU Good, 

That a Common-wealth, to defend it selfe against injuries, may 
lawfully doe all that he hath here said, is very true; and hath already 
in that which hath gone before been sufficiently demonstrated. 
And if it were also true, that there is now in this world a Spiritual! 
Common-wealth, distinct from a Civiil Common-wealth, then might 
the Prince thereof, upon injury done him, or upon want of caution 
that injury be not done him in time to come, repaire, and secure 
himself by Warre; which is in summe, depcxsing, killing, or subduing, 
or doing any Act of Hostility. But by the same reason, it would be 
no lesse la'wdull for a Civiil ^veraign, upon the like injuries done, or 
feared, to make warre upon the Spirituall Soverai^; which I 
beleeve is more than Cardinall BeHarmine wouldjaave inferred from 
his own proposition. 

But SpirituaU Common-wealth there is none in this world; for 
it is the same thing with the Kingdome of Christ; which he himselfe 
saith, is not of this world; but shall be in the next world, at the 
Resurrection, when th^ that have lived justly, and beleeved that 
he was the Christ, shali (though they died Naturall bodies} rise 
Spiritucdl bodies; and then it is, that our Saviour shall jndge the 
world, and conquer his Adversaries, and make a Spirituall Common- 
wealth. In the mean time, seeing there are no men on earth, whose 
bodi^ are Spiritual!; there can be no Spirituall Common- wealth 
amongst men that are yet in the fiesh; unlesse wee call Preachers, 
that have Commission to Teach, and prepare men for their reception 
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into the Kingdome of Christ at the Kesurrection, a Common-wealth; 
which I have proved already to, bee none. ^ 

The third Argument is this; It ia not lawfuU for Christians to 
tolerate an Infidel, or Hoereiicall King, in case he endeavour to draw 
them to his Hoeresie, or Infidelity. But to judge whether a King draw 
his subjects to Hc^esie, or not, belongeth to the Pope. Therefore 
hath the Pope Right, to determine whether the Prince be to he deposed, 
or not deposed. 

To this I answer, that both these assertions are false. For 
Christians, (or men of what Religion soever,) if they tolerate not their 
King, whatsoever law hee maketh, though it bee concerning Religion, 
doe violate their faith, contrary to the Divine Law, both Naturalt 
and Positive-. Kor is there any Judge of BTseresie amongst Subjects, 
but their owne Civill Soveraign: For Hceresie is nothing else, but a 
private opinion, ohstinatdy maintained, contrary to the opinion which 
the Publique Person (that is to say, the Representant of the Common- 
wealth) hath commanded to he taught. By which it is manifest, that 
an opinion publiquely appointed to bee taught, cannot be Hseresie; 
nor the Soveraign Princes that authorize them, Hseretiques. For 
Haeretiques are none but private men, that stubbornly defend some 
Doctrine, prohibited by their lawful! Soveraigns. 

But to prove that Christians are not to tolerate Infidell, or 
H?ereticaU Kings, he alledgeth a place in Beut. 17. where God for- 
biddeth the Jews, when they shall set a King over themselves, to 
choose a stranger; And from thence inferreth, that it is unlawfull 
for a Christian, to choose a King, that is not a Christian. And ’tis 
true, that he that is a Christian, that is, hee that hath already 
obliged himself to receive our Saviour when he shall come, for his 
King, shal tempt God too much in choosing for King in this world, 
one that hee knoweth .will endeavour, both by terrour, and per- 
swasion to make him violate his faith. But, it is (saith hee) the 
same danger, to choose one that is not a Christian, for King, and not 
to depose him, when hee is chosen. To this I say, the question is 
not of the danger of not deposing; but of the Justice of deposing 
him. To choose him, may in some cases bee unjust; but to depose 
him, when he is chosen, is in no case Just. For it is alwaies violation 
of faith, and cons^mently against the Law of Nature, which is the 
etemaU Law of Nor doe wee read, that any such Doctrine 

was accounted Christian in the time of the Apostles; nor in the time 
of the Romane Emperours, till the Popes had the Civill Soveraignty 
of Rome. But to this he hath reply^, that the Christians of old, 
deposed not Nero, nor Diodesian, nor Julian, nor Yalens an Arrian, 
for this cause onely, that they wanted Temporall forces. Perhaps 
so. But did our Saviour, who for calling for, might have had twelve 
Legions of immortaU, invulnerable Angels to assist him, want forces 
to depose Coesar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, without finding 
fault in him, delivered him to the Jews to bee crucified ? Or if the 
Apostles wanted Temporall forces to depose Nero, was it therefore 
necessary for them in their Epistles to the new made Christians, 
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to teach them (as they did) to obey the Powers constituted over 
them, (whereof Ner% in that time yas one,) and that they ought 
to obey them, not for fear of their wrath, but for conscience sake ? 
Shall we say they did not onely obey, but also teach what they meant 
not, for want of strength ? It is not therefore for want of strength, 
but for conscience sake, that Christians are to toi^ate their Heathen 
Princes, or Princes (for I cannot call any one whose Doctrine is the 
Publique Doctrine, an Hseretique) that authorize the teaching of 
an Errour. And whereas for the Temporal! Power of the Pope, he 
ailedgeth further, that St. Paul (1 Cor. 6.) appointed Judges under 
the Heathen Princes of thcfte times, such as were not ordained by 
those Princes; it is not true. For St. Paul does but advise them, to 
take some of their Brethren to compound their differences, as 
Arbitrators, rather than to goe to law one with another before the 
Heathen Judges; which is a wholsome Precept, and full of Charity, 
fit to be practised also in the best Christian Common-wealths. And 
for the linger that may arise to Religion, by the Subjects tolerating 
of an Heathen, or an Eiring Prince, it is a point, of which a Subject 
is no competent Judge; or if bee bee, the Popes Temporall Subjects 
may judge also of the Popes Doctrine. For every Qiristian Prince, 
as I have formerly proved, is no lesse Supreme Pastor of his own 
Subjects, than the Pope of his. 

The fourth Argument, is taken from the Baptisme of Kings; 
wherein, that they may be made Christians they submit their 
Scepters to Christ;' and promise to keep, and defend the Christian 
Faith. This is tnie; for Christian Kings are no more but Christs 
Subjects: but they may, for all that, bee the Popes Fellowes; for 
they are vSupreme Pastors of their own Subjects; and the Pope is 
no more but King, and Pastor, even in Rome it selfe. 

The fifth Argument, is drawn from the words spoken by our 
Saviour, Feed my sheep; by which was given all Power neces- 
sary for a Pastor; as the Power to chase away Wolves, such as are 
H^retiques; the Power to shut up Rammes, if they be mad, or 
ptish at the other Sheep with their Homes, such as are Evffl (though 
Christian) Kings; and Power to give the Flock convenient food: 
From whence bee inferreth, that St. Peter had these three Powers 
given l^im by Christ. To which I answer, thg^^he last of these 
Powers, is no more then the Power, or rather Command to Teach. 
For the first, which is to chase away Wolves, that is. Hreretiques, 
the place hee quoteth is {Matth. 7. 15.) Beware of false Prophets 
whim come to you in Sheeps clothing, but intoardly are ravening Wolves, 
But neither are Hseretiques false Prophets, or at aH Prophets: 
nor (admitting H^eretiques for the Wolves there m^nt,) were the 
Apostles commanded to MU them, or if they were Kin gs, to depose 
them; but to beware of, fiy, and avoid them: nor was it to St. 
Peter, nor to any of the Apostles, but to the multitude of the Jews 
that followed bim into the mountain, men for the most part not yet 
converted, that hee gave this Counsel!, to Beware of false Prophets: 
which therefore if it conferre a Power of chasing away Kings, was 
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given, not onely to private men; but to men that were not at all 
Christians. And as to the Po^er of Separating, and Shutting up of 
furious Rammes, (by which hee meaneth Christian Kings that refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman Pastor,) our Saviour refused 
to take upon him that Power in this world himself, but advised to 
let the 'Corn and Tares grow up together till the day of Judgment: 
much lessp did hee give it to St. Peter, or can S. Peter give it to the 
Popes. St. Peter, and all other Pastors, are bidden to esteem 
those Christians that disobey the Church, that is, (that disobey the 
Ciristian Soveraigne) as Heathen men, and as Publicans. Seeing 
then men challenge to the Pope no authority over Heathen Prmces, 
they ought to challenge none over those that are to bee esteemed 
as Heathen. 

But from the Power to Teach onely, hee inferreth also a Coercive 
Power in the Pope, over Kings. The Pastor (saith he) must give 
his flock convenient food: Therefore the Pope may, and ought to 
compell Kin gs to doe their duty. Out of wbicb it followeth, that 
the Pope, as Pastor of Christian men, is King of Kings: which all 
Christian Kin gs ought indeed either to Confesse, or else they ought 
to take upon themselves the Supreme Pastorall Charge, every one 
in his own Dominion. 

His sixth, and last Argument, is from Examples. To which I 
answer, first, that Examples prove nothing: Secondly, that the 
Examples he alledgeth make not so much as a probability of Right. 
The fact of Jehoiada, in Killing Athaliah (2 Kings 11.) was either 
by the Authority of King Joash, or it was a horrible Crime in the 
High Priest, which (ever after the election of King Saul) was a mere 
Subject. The fact of St. Ambrose, in Excommunicating Theodosius 
the Emperour, (if it were true hee did so,) was a CJapitall Crime. 
And for the Popes, Gregory 1. Greg. 2. Zachary, and Leo 3. their 
Judgments are voi^ as given in their own Cause; and the Acts 
done by them conformably to this Doctrine, are the greatest Chimes 
(especially that of Zachary) that are incident to Humane Nature. 
And thus much of Power Ecdesiasticall; wherein I had been more 
briefe, forbearing to examine these Arguments of Bellarmine, if they 
had been his,' as a Private man, and not as the Champion of the 
Papacy, against alj^ther Christian Princes, and States* 
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CHAP. XLin 

Of whai is Nectessabt for a Mans Eeception irUo the KiTvgdorm of 

Heaven 

The most frequent pretext of Sedition, and CSvill Warre, in 
Christian Common -wealths hath a long time proceeded from a 
difhcuity, not yet sufficiei^ly resolved, of obeying at once, both 
God, and Man, then when their Commandements, are one contrary 
to the other. It is manifest enough, that when a man receiveth 
two contrary Commands, and knows that one of them is Gods, 
he ought to obey that, and not the other, though it be the command 
even of his lawful! Soveraign (whether a Monarch, or a soveraign 
Assembly,) or the command of his Father. The difficult therefore 
consisteth in this; that men when they are commanded in the name 
of God, know not in divers Cases, whether the command be from 
God, or whether he that commandeth, doe but abuse Gods name for 
some private ends of his own. For as there were in the Church 
of the Jews, many false Prophets, that sought reputation with the 
people, by feigned Dreams, and Visions; so there have been in all 
times in the (^urch of Christ, false Teachers, that seek reputation 
with the people, by phantasticaU and false Doctrines; and by such 
reputation (as is the nature of Ambition,) to govern them for their 
private benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying both God, and the Civill Soveraign 
on earth, to those that can distinguish between what is Nec&ssary, 
and what is not Necessary for their Beception into the Kingdo^ 
of God, is of no moment. For if the command of the Civill Soveraign 
bee such, as that it may be obeyed, without the forfeiture of life 
Etemall; not to obey it is unjust; and the precept of the Apostle 
takes pl£U 3 e; Servants obey your Masters inaU things; &TLd^ Children 
ohey your Parents in aU things; and the precept of our Saviour, The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses Ckaire, AU therefore they shall 
say, thai observe, and doe. But if the commandjje such, as cannot 
be obeyed, without being damned to Etemall Death, then it were 
madness e to obey it, and the Counsell of our Saviour takes place, 
(Mat, 10. 28.) Fear not those that MU the body, bui cannot kiU the souU, 
All men therefore that would avoid, bodi the punishments that 
are to be in th is world inflicted, for disobedience to their earthly 
Soveraign, and those that shall he inflicted in the world to come for 
disobedience to Go(h have ne^ be taught to distinguish well between 
what is, and what is not Necessary to Etemall Salvation, 

All that is Necessajet to ScdvcUian, is contained in two Vertues, 
Faith in Christ, and Obedience to Laws, The latter of these, if it 
were perfect, were enough to us. But because wee are all guilty of 
disobedience to Gods Law, not onely originally in Adam, but also 
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actually by our own transgressions, there is required at our hands 
now, not onely Obedience for the yest of our time, J?ut also a Remission 
of sins for the time past; which jd-emission is the reward of our Faith 
in Christ. That nothing else is Necessarily required to Salvation, 
is manifest from this, that the Kingdome of Heaven is shut to none 
but to Sinners; th^t is to say, to the disobedient, or transgressors 
of the Lav^ nor to them, in case they Repent, and Beleeve all the 
Articles of Christian Faith, Necessary to Salvation. 

The Obedience required at our hands by God, that accepteth in all 
our actions the Will for the Deed, is a serious Endeavour to Obey 
him; and is call^ also by all such nameiras signifie that Endeavour. 
And* therefore Obedience, is sometimes called by the names of 
Charity, and Love, because they imply a Will to Obey; and 
our Saviour himself maketh our Love to God, and to one 
another, a Exiling of the whole Law: and sometimes by the name 
of Righieovsnesse; for Righteousnesse is but the will to give to every 
one his owne, that is to say, the will to obey the Laws: and some- 
times by the name of Repentance; because to Repent, implyeth a 
turning away from sinne, which is the same, with the return of the 
will to Obedience. Whosoever therefore unfeignedly desireth to 
fulfill the Commandements of God, or repenteth him truely of his 
transgressions, or that loveth God with all his heart, and his neighbor 
as himself, hath all the Obedience Necessary to his Reception into 
the Kingdom of God: For if God should require perfect Innocence, 
there could no flesh be saved. 

But what Commandements are those that God hath given us? 
Are all those Laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of 
Moses, the Commandements of God? If they bee, why are not 
Christians taught to Obey them ? If they be not, what others are 
so, besides the Law of Nature? For our Saviour Christ hath not 
given us new Laws, but Counsell to observe those wee are subject 
to; that is to say, the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of our severall 
Soveraigns : Nor id he make any new Law to the J ews in his Sermon 
on the Moimt, but onely expounded the Laws of Moses, to which 
they were subject before. The Laws of God therefore are none but 
the Laws of Nature, whereof the principall is, that we should not 
^ violate our Faitl^*i^hat is, a commandement to obey our Civill 
Soveraigns, which wee constituted over us, by mutuall pact one with 
another. And this Law of God, that commandeth Obedience to the 
Law dvill, commandeth by consequence Obedience to all the 
Precepts of the Bible; which (as I have proved in the precedent 
Chapter) is there onely Law, where the Civill Soveraign hath made 
it so; and in other places but Counsell; which a man at his own 
perill, may without injustice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the Obedience Necessary to Salvation, and 
to whom it is due; we are to consider next concerning Faith, whom, 
and why we beleeve; and what are the Articles, or Points neces- 
sarily to be beleeved by them that shall be saveiL And first, for 
the Person whom we beleeve, because it is impossible to beleeve any 
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Person, before we know wbat he saith, it is necessary he be one that 
we have heard speak. The Person therefore, whom Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses? and the Propi?ets beleeved, was God himself, 
that spake unto them supematu rally: And the Person, whom the 
Apostles and Disciples that conversed with Christ beleeved, was our 
Saviour himself. But of them, to whom neither God the Bather, 
nor our Saviour ever spake, it cannot be said, thal the Person whom 
they beleeved, was God. They beleeved the Apostles,* and after 
them the Pastors and Doctors*' of the Church, that recommended 
to their faith the History of the Old and New Testament: so that 
the Faith of Christians ev^ since our Saviours time, hath had for 
foundation, first, the reputation of their Pastors, and afterward, the 
authority of those that made the Old and New Testament to be 
received for the Rule of Faith; which none could do but Christian 
Soveraignes; who are therefore the Supreme Pastors, and the onely 
Persons, whom Christians now hear speak from God; except such as 
God speaketh to, in these days supematurally. But because there 
be many false Prophets gorie ovi into the toorld^ other men are to 
examine such Spirits (as St. John adviseth us, 1 Epistle, Chap. 4. 
ver. 1.) whether they he of God or not. And therefore, seeing the 
Examination of Doctrines belongeth to the Supreme Pasted the 
Person which ah they that have no speciall revelation are to beleeve, 
is (in every Common-wealth) the Supreme Pastor, that is to say, 
the Civil! Soveraigne. 

The causes why men beleeve any (3iristian Doctrine, are various : 
For Faith is the gift of God; and he worketh it in each several! man, 
by such wayes, as it seemeth good unto himself. The most ordinary 
immediate cause of our beleef, concerning any point of CUristian 
Faith, is, that wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God,, But 
why wee beleeve the Bible to be the Word of God, is much disputed, 
as all questions must needs bee, that are not well stated. For they 
make not the question to be. Why we Beleeve it, but. How wee Know 
it; as if Beleeving and KnovnTig were ail one. And thence while 
one side ground their Knowledge upon the Infallibility of the Church, 
and the other side, on the Testimony of the Private Spirit, neither 
side concludeth what it pretends. For how shall a mau know the 
Infallibility of the Church, but by knowing firs^he InfaUibilitj of 
the Scripture? Or how shall a man know hi^own Private spirit 
to be other than a beleef, grounded upon the Authority, and A.rgu- 
ments of his Teachers; or upon a Presumption of his own Gifts? 
Besides, there is nothing in the Scripture, from which can be inferred 
the Infallibility of the Church ; much lesse, of any particular Church; 
and least of all, the Infallibility of any particular man. 

It is manifest therefore, that Christian men doe not know, but 
onely beleeve the Scripture to be the Word of God; and that the 
means of making them beleeve which God is pleased to afford men 
ordinarily, is according to the way of Nature, that is to say, from 
their Teachers. It is the Doctrine of St. Paul concerning Christian 
Faith in general!, (Rom. 10. 17.) Faith cometh hy Hearing, that is, 
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by Hearing our lawfull Pastors. He saitb ako (ver. 14, 15. of the 
same Chapter) How shall they hdeeve in him of whom they have not 
heard ? and how shall they hmf- without a PreaCher ? and how shall 
they Preachy except they he sent ? Whereby it is evident, that the 
ordinary cause of beleeving that the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, is the same with the cause of the beleeving of all other Articles 
of our Faith, naiAely, the Hearing of those that are by the Law 
allowed aQd appointed to Teach us, as our Parents in their Houses, 
and our Pastors in the Churches: Which also is made more manifest 
by experience. For what other cause can there bee assigned, why 
in Christian Common- wealths all mei^ either beleeve, or at least 
professe the Scripture to bee the Word of God, and in other Common- 
wealths scarce any; but that in Christian Common- wealths they are 
taught it from their infancy; and in other places they are taught 
otherwise ? 

But if Teaching be the cause of Faith, why doe not all beleeve? 
It is certain therefore that Faith is the ^t of God, and hee giveth 
it to whom he will. Neverthelesse, because to them to whom he 
giveth it, he giveth it by the means of Teachers, the immediate 
cause of Faith is Hearing. In a School, where many are taught, 
and some profit, others profit not, the cause of learning in them that 
profit, is the Master; yet it cannot be thence inferred, that learning 
is not the gift of God. All good things proceed from God; yet 
cannot all that have them, say they are Inspired; for that implies 
a gift supematurall, and the immediate hand of God; which he 
that pretends to, pretends to be a Prophet, and is subject to the 
examination of the Church. 

But whether men Enow, or Beleeve, or Grant the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God; if out of such places of them, as are without 
obscurity, I shall shew what Articles of Faith are necessary, and 
onely necessary for Salvation, those men must needs Know, Bdeeve, 
or Grant the same. 

The (JJnum Necessarium) Onely Article of Faith, which the 
Scripture maketh simply Necessary to Salvation, is this, that Jbstjs 
IS THE Christ. By the name of Christ, is understood the King, 
which God had before promised by the l^ophets of the Old Testa- 
r ment, to send into the world, to reign (over the Jews, and over such 
of other nations a&*should beleeve in him) under himself eternally; 
and to give them that etemall life, which was lost by the sin of 
Adam. Which when I have proved out of Scripture, I will further 
shew when, and in what sense some other Articles may bee also 
called Necessary, 

For Proof that the Beleef of this Article, Jesus is the Christ, is all 
the Faith required to Salvation, my first Argument shall bee from 
the Scope of the Evangelists; which was by the description of the 
life of our Saviour, to establish that one Article, Jesus is the Christ, 
The summe of St. Matthews Gospell is this. That Jesus was of the 
stock of David; Bom of a Virgin; which are the Marks of the true 
Christ; That the Magi came to worship him as King of the Jews: 
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That Herod for the same cause sought to Inll him: That John 
Baptist proclaimed jiimi That he preached by himselfe, and his 
Apostles that he was that King: That he taught the Law, not as a 
Scribe, but as a man of Authority: That he cured diseases by his 
Word onely, and did many other Miracles, which were foretold the 
Christ fihoid doe; That he was saluted Kin g wh^n hee entred into 
Jerusalem: That he fore- warned them to beware of all qjihers that 
should pretend to be Christ: That he was taken, accus^ and put 
to death, for saying, hee was ELing: That the cause of his condemna- 
tion written on the Crosse, was Jestjs of Nazareth, the King of 
THE Jewes. All which tetad to no other end than this, that men 
should beleeve, that Jestts is the Christ, Such therefore was the 
Scope of St. Matthews GospeL But the Scope of all the Evangelists 
(as may appear by reading them) was the same. Therefore 
the Scope of the whole Gospell, was the establishing of that 
onely Article. And St. John ei^ressely makes it his conclusion, 
John 20. 31. These things are tcriUeny th^ you, may know that Jesus 
is the Christy the Son of the living God. 

My second Argument is taken from the Subject of the Sermons 
of the Apostles, both whiiest our Saviour lived on earth, and after 
his Ascension. The Apostles in our Saviours time were sent, 
Luke 9. 2. to Preach the Kingdome of God: For neither there, nor 
Mat. 10. 7. giveth he any Commission to them, other than this. 
As ye goy Preachy saying, the Kingdome of Heaven is at hand; that 
is, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Christ, the King which was to come. 
That their Preaching also after Ids ascension was tiie same, is 
manifest out of Ads 17. 6 . They drew (saith St. Luke) Jason and 
certain Brethren unto the Rulers of the City, crying. These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also, whom Jasou hath 
received. And these all do contrary to the Decrees of Caesar, saying, 
that there is another King, one Jesus: And out of the 2. & 3. verses 
of the same Chapter, where it is said, that St. Paul as his manner was, 
went in unto th^ ; and three Sabbath dayes reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures ; opening and alledging, that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen againe from the dead, and that this Jesus {whom 
hee preached) is Christ. 

Thie third Argument is, from those places of Sc3df)tur6, by which aH 
the Faith required to Salvation is declared to be Easie. For if an 
inward assent of the mind to all the Doctrines concerning Christian 
Faith now taught, (whereof the greatest part are disputed,) were 
necessary to Salvation, there would be nothing in the world so hard, 
as to be a Christian. The Thief upon the Oosse though repenting, 
cotdd not have been saved for saying, Lord remember me whm thou 
commest into thy Kingdome; by which he testified no beleefe of any 
other Article, but this. That Jesus ujos the King. Nor could it bee 
said (as it is Mat. 11. 30.) that Christs yoke is Easy, and his burthen 
Light: Nor that LittU Children beleeve in him, as it is Matth. 18. 6. 
Nor could St. Paul have said (1 Cor. 1. 21.) It pleased God by the 
Foolishnesse of preaching, to save them that bdet^i Nor could St. 
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Paul himself have been saved, much lesse have been so great a 
Doctor of the Church so suddenly, that never^ perhaps thought of 
Transubstantiation, nor Purgatory, nor many other Articles now 
obtruded. 

The fourth Argument is taken from places expresse, and such as 
receive no controyersie of Interpretation; as first, John 5. 39. 
Search ihe^ Scriptures, for in them yee ihinhe yet have etemaU life; 
and they are they that testifie of mee. Our Saviour here speaketh of 
the Scriptures onely of the Old Testament; for the Jews at that 
time could not search the Scriptures of the New Testament, which 
were not written. But the Old Testanrsnt hath nothing of Christ, 
but the Markes by which men might know hinX when hee came; 
as that he should descend from David; be bom at Bethlem, and of 
a Virgin; doe great Miracles, and the like. Therefore to beleeve 
that this Jesus was He, was sufficient to eternal! life: but more 
than sufficient is not Necessary ; and consequently no other Article 
is required. Again, (John 11. 26.) Whosoever liveth and hdeeveth in 
me£, shall not die eternally. Therefore to beleeve in Christ, is faith 
sufficient to etemall Ufe; and consequently no more faith than that 
is Necessary, But to beleeve in Jesus, and to beleeve that Jesus is 
the Christ, is all one, as appeareth in the verses immediately following. 
For when our Saviour (verse 26.) had said to Martha, Beleevest 
thou this ? she answereth (verse 27.) Yea Lord, 1 beleeve that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world: There- 
fore this Article alone is faith sufficient to life etemall; and more 
than sufficient is not Necessary. Thirdly, John 20. 31. These 
things are written that yee might beleeve, That J esus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that beleeving yee mighi have life through his name, 
Q?heref to beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is faith sufficient to the 
obtaining of life; and therefore no other Article is Necessary. 
Fourthly, 1 John 4. 2. Every Spirit thai confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is of God. And 1 Joh. 5. 1. Whosoever bdeeveth 
that J esus is the Christ, is bom of God. And verse 6. Who is hee that 
overcommeth the world, but he that bdeeveth thai Jesus is the Son of 
God? Fiftly, Act. 8. ver. 36, 37. See (saith the Eunuch) here is 
tvaier, what doth hinder me to be baptized ? And Philip said. If 
thou hdeevest with^;^ thy heart thou mayst. And hee answered and 
said, 1 beleeve that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Therefore this 
Article beleeved, Jesus is the Christ, is sufficient to Baptisms, that 
is to say, to our Reception into the Kingdome of God, and by 
consequence, onely Necessary. And generally in all places where 
our Saviour saith to any man. Thy faith hath saved Ihee, the cause he 
saith it, is some Confession, which directly, or by consequence, 
implyeth a beleef, that Jesus is the Christ. 

The last Argument is from the places, where this Article is made 
the Foundation of Faith: For he that holdeth the Foundation shall 
bee saved. Which places are first. Mat. 24. 23. If any man shall 
say unto you, Loe, here is Christ, or there, heleeve it not, for there shall 
arise false Christs, and false Prophets, arid shall shew great signes and 
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wonders, <Ssc, Here wee see, this Article Jeeus is the Christ, must bee 
held, though hee that shall teach the contrary should doe great 
miracles. The second place is. Gal} 1. 8. Though toe, or an AngeU 
from Heaven preach any other GospeU unto you, than that wee have 
preached unto you, let him hee accursed. But the Gospell which 
Paul, and the other Apostles, preached, was onely this Article, 
that Jesus is the Christ-. Therefore for the Bel^f of this Article, 
we are to reject the Authority of an Angell from hea-v%n; much 
more of any mortall man, if he teach the contrary. This is therefore 
the Fundamental! Article of Christian Faith. A third place is, 

1 Joh. 4u 1. Beloved, heleeve^i every spirit. Hereby yee shall hnotc 
the Spirit of Qodf every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is of God. By which it is evident, that this Article, 
is the measure, and rule, by which to estimate, and examine all other 
Articles; and is therefore onely FundamentalL A fourth is. 
Matt. 16. 18. where after St. Peter had professed this Article, sa;^g 
to our Saviour, Thou art Christ the Son of the living God, Our Saviour 
answered. Thou art Peter, and upon this Roch I wtU build my Churchi 
from whence I inferre, that this Article is that, on which all other 
Doctrines of the Church arc built, as on their Foundation- A fift 
is (1 Cor. 3. ver. 11, 12, &c.) Other Foundation can no man lay, than 
that which is laid, Jesus is the Christ. Now if any man buHd upon 
this Foundation, Gold, Silver, pretious Stones, W<^, Hay, Stubble ; 
Every mans work shall be made manifest ; For the Ikiy shall declare 
it, bemuse it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every mans 
loorh, of what sort it is. If any mans work cd)ide, which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward : If any mans tcork shall be burnt, 
he shall suffer losse ; but he himsdf shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 
Which words, being partly plain and easie to understand, and partly 
allegoricail and difficult; out of that which is plain, may be mferr^ 
that Pastors that teach this Foundation, tlmt J esi^ is the Christ, 
though they draw from it false consequences, (which all men ^e 
sometimes subject to,) they may neverthelesse bee saved; much 
more that they may b^ saved, who being no Pastors, but Hearers, 
beleeve that which is by their lawfull Pastors taught them. There- 
fore the beleef of this Article is sufficient; and by consequence, 
there is no other Article of Faith Necessarily required to Salvation. 

Now for the part which is Allegoricali, as Thai the fire shall try 
every mans work, and that They shall be saved, but so as^ by fire, or 
through fire, (for the originatl is wphs,) it maketh nothing against 
this conclusion which I have drawn from the other words, that are 
plain- Neverthelesse, because upon this place there hath been an 
argument taken, to prove the fire of Purgatory, I wffi ato her^ffer 
you my conjecture concerning the meaning of this trial! of Doctnn^, 
ind saving of men as by Fire. The Apostle here seemeth to allude 
to the words of the Prophet Zachary, Ch. 13. 8, 9, who Baking of 
the Kestauration of the Kingdome of God, saith. thus, 2ux) 
therein shall he cut off, and die, but the third shall be left th^ein; Ana 
1 uM bring the third paH through the Fire, and will refine them as 
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Sliver is refined, and wiU try them as Gold is tryed ; they sJuiU call on 
the name of the Lord, and 1 toill hear them. The day of Judgment, 
is the day of the Restauratioh of the Eangd6me of God; and at 
that day it is, that St. Peter tells us i shall be the Conflagration 
of the world, wherein the wicked shall perish; but the remnant 
which God will save, shall passe through that 5^e, unhurt, and be 
therein (as Silver fi,nd Gold are refined by the fire from their drosse) 
tryed, and refined from their Idolatry, and be made to call upon the 
name of the true God. Alluding whereto St. Paul here saith, That 
the Day (that is, the Day of Judgment, the Great Day of our Saviours 
comming to restore the Kingdome of Qpd in Israel) shall try every 
mans doctrine, by Judging, which are Gold, Silver, Pretious Stones, 
Wood, Hay, Stubble; And then they that have built false Con- 
sequences on the true Foundation, shall see their Doctrines 
condemned; neverthelesse they themselves shall be saved, and 
passe unhurt through this universall Fire, and live eternally, to 
call upon the name of the true and onely God. In which sense 
there is nothing that accordeth not with the rest of Holy Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the fire of Purgatory. 

But a man may here aske, whether it bee not as necessary to 
Salvation, to beleeve, that God is Omnipotent; Creator of the world; 
that Jesus Christ is risen; and that all men else shall rise again 
from the dead at the last day ; as to beleeve, that J esus is the Christ 
To which I answer, they are; and so are many more Articles; but 
they are such, as are contained in this one, and may be deduct 
from it, with more, or lesse difficulty. For who is there that does 
not see, that they who beleeve Jesus to be the Son of the God of 
Israel, and that the Israelites had for God the Omnipotent Creator 
of aU^ things, doe therein also beleeve, that God is the Omnipotent 
Creator of all things? Or how can a man beleeve, that Jesus is the 
King that shall reign eternally, unlesse hee beleeve him also risen 
again from the dead? For a dead man cannot exercise the Office 
of a Fling. In summe, he that holdeth this Foundation, Jesm is the 
Christ, holdeth Expressely aU that hee seeth rightly deduced from 
it, and Implicitely all that is consequent thereunto, though he have 
not skill enough to discern the consequence. And therefore it 
holdeth still goo<^ that the beleef of this one Article is sufficient 
faith to obtaine ren^sion of sinnes to the Penitent, and consequently 
to bring them into the Kingdome of Heaven. 

How that I have shewn, that all the Obedience required to 
Salvation, consisteth in the will to obey the Law of God, that is to 
say, in Repentance; and all the Faith required to the same, is 
comprehended in the beleef of this Article Jesus is the Christ; I will 
further alledge those places of the Gospell, that prove, that aU that 
is Necessary to Salvation is contained in both these joined together. 
The men to whom St. Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, 
next after the Ascension of our Saviour, asked him, and the rest of 
the Apostles, saying {Act. 2. 37.) Men and Brethren what shall we doe f 
^ 2 Pet. 3. V. 7, 10, 12. 
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To 'whom St. Peter answered (in the next verse) Eeperii, and he 
Baptized every one of for the remission of sina^ and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. Therefore Repentance, and Baptisme, 
that is, beleeving that J esus is the Christy is all that is Necessary to 
Salvation. Again, our Saviour being asked by a certain Ruler, 
(Luke 18. 18.) What shall I doe to inherite eternoU life? Answered 
(verse 20.) Thou knowest ike CommandenientSy Doe npt commit 
Adultery^ Doe not KilU Doe not Steal, Doe not hear false witnesse. 
Honor thy Father, and thy Mother i which when he said he had 
observed, our Saviour added. Sell all thou hast, give it to ike Poor, 
and come and follow me: wbwh was as much as to say. Relye on me 
that am the l^ngf Therefore to fulfill the Law, and to beleeve that 
Jesus is the King, is all that is required to bring a man to eternal 
life. Thirdly, St. Paul saith (Rom. 1. 17.) The Just shall live &?/ Faith; 
not every one, but the Just; therefore Faith and Justice (that is, 
the will to he Just, or Repentance) are all that is Nec^sary to fife 
etemall. And {Mark 1. 15.) our ^viour preached, saying. The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand. Repent and Beleeve the 
Evangile, that is, the Good news that the Christ was come. There- 
fore to Repent, and to Beleeve that Jesus is the Christ, is all that is 
required to Salvation. 

Seeing then it is Necessary that Faith, and Obedience (implyed 
in the word Repentance) do both concurre to our Salvation; the 
question by which of the two we are Justified, is impertinently- 
disputed. Neverthelesse, it -will not be impertinent, to make mard- 
fest in what manner each of them contributes thereunto; and in 
what sense it is said, that we are to be Justified by the one, and bv 
the other. And fhrat, if by Righteousnesse be understood the 
Justice of the Works themselves, there is no man that can be saved; 
for there is none that hath not transgressed the Law of God And 
therefore when wee are said to be Justified by Works, it is to be 
understood of the Will, which God doth alwaies accept for the Work 
it selfe, as well in good, as in eviQ men. And in this sense onely it 
is, that a man is call^ Just, or Unjust; and ■that his Justice Justifies 
him, that is, gives him the title, in Gods acceptation, cd Just; and 
renders hini capable of living hy his Fatih, which before he was not. 
So that Justice Justifies in that sense, in which^to Jusiifle, is the 
same that to Denominate a man Just; and not in the signification 
of discharging the Law; whereby the punishment of his sins should 

be unjust. ^ v i 

But a man is then also said to be Justified, when his Plea, thouga 
in it selfe unsufficient, is accepted; as when we Plead our Will, our 
Endeavour to fulffl the Law, and Repent us of our failings, and God 
accepteth it for the Performance it selfe: And because God acceptsth 
not the Will for the Deed, but onely in the Faithfully it is therefore 
Faith that makes good our Plea; and in this sense it is, that Faith 
onely Justifies: So that Faith and Obedience are both Nece^ry 
to Salvation ; yet in several! senses each of them is said to 
Justifie. 
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Having thus shewn what is Necessary to Salvation; it is not 
hard to reconcile our Obedience to God, with our Obedience to the 
Civill Soveraign; who is eithdr Christian, or Infidel. If he bee a 
Christian, he alloweth the beleefe of this Article, that Jesus is the 
Christ; and of all the Articles that are contained in, or are by 
evident consequence deduced from it; which is all the Faith Neces- 
sary to Salvation.' And because he is a Soveraign, he requireth 
Obedience'^to all his owne, that is, to all the Civill Laws; in which 
also are contained all the Laws of Nature, that is, aU the Laws of 
God; for besides the Laws of Nature, and the Laws of the Church, 
which are part of the Gvill Law, (foiuthe Church that can make 
Laws is the Common-wealth,) there bee no other Laws Divine. 
Whosoever therefore obeyeth his Christian Soveraign, is not thereby 
hindred, neither from beleeving, nor from obeying God. But 
suppose that a Christian King should from this Foundation Jesus 
is the Christ, draw some false consequences, that is to say, make some 
superstructions of Hay, or Stubble, and command the teaching of 
the same; yet seeing St. Paul says, he shal be saved; much more 
shall he be saved, that teacheth them by his command; and much 
more yet, he that teaches not, but onely beleeves his lawfull Teacher. 
And in case a Subject be forbidden by the Civill Soveraign to pro- 
fesse some of those his opinions, upon what just ground can he 
disobey ? Christian Kings may erre in deducing a Consequence, but 
who shall Judge? Shall a private man Judge, when the question 
is of his own obedience? or shall any man Judg but he that is 
appointed thereto by the Church, that is, by the Civill Soveraign 
that representeth it? or if the Pope, or an Apostle Judge, may he 
not erre -in deducing of a consequence ? did not one of the two, St. 
Peter,., or St. Paul erre in a superstructure, when St. Paul withstood 
St. Peter to his face? There can therefore be no contradiction 
between the Laws of God, and the Laws of a Christian Common- 
wealth. 

And when the Civill Soveraign is an Infidel, every one of his own 
Subjects that resisteth him, sinneth against the Laws of God (for 
such as are the Laws of Nature,) and rejecteth the counsell of the 
Apostles, that admonisheth all Christians to obey their Princes, and 
all Children and Servants to obey their Parents, and Masters, in aU 
things. And for their Faiths it is intemall, and invisible; They 
have the licence that Naaman had, and need not put themselves into 
danger for it. But if they do, they ought to expect their reward 
in Heaven, and not complain of their La-vduU Soveraign; much lease 
make warre upon h i m . For he that is not glad of any just occasion 
of Martyrdome, has not the faith he professeth, but pretends it 
onely, to set some colour upon his own contumacy. But what 
Infidel King is so unreasonable, as knowing he has a Subject, that 
waiteth for the second comming of Christ, after the present world 
shall bee burnt, and intendeth then to obey him (which is the intent 
of beleeving that Jesus is the Christ,) and in the mean time thinketh 
himself bound to obey the Laws of that Infidel King, (which all 
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Christians are obliged in conscience to doe,) to put to death, or to 
persecute such a Subject? 

And thus much snail suffice, conbeming the Elingdome of God, 
and Policy EcclesiasticaU. Wherein T pretend not to advance any 
Position of my own, but onely to shew what are the Consequences 
that seem to me deducible from the Principles of Christian Politiques, 
(which are the holy Scriptures,) in confirmation of the Power of 
Civill Soveraigns, and the Dufy of their Subjects. Ad in the 
allegation of Scripture, I have endeavoured to avoid such texts as 
are of obscure, or controverted Interpretation; and to alledge none, 
but in such sense as is most ^lain, and agreeable to the harmony and 
scope of the whole*Bible; which was written for the re-establishment 
of the Kingdome of God in Christ. For it is not the bare Words, 
but the Scope of the writer that giveth the true light, by which any 
writing is to bee interpreted; and they that insist upon single 
Texts, without considering the main Designs, can derive no thing 
from them cleerly ; but rather by casting atomes of Scripture, as dust 
before mens eyes, make every thing more obscure than it is; an 
ordinary artifice of those that seek not the truth, but their own 
advantage. 
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Of SpirUuall Darhiesse from Mishtteepsetation of Scripture 

Besides these Soveraign Powers, Diwne, and Humane, of which 
I have hitherto discoursed, there is mention in Scripture of another 
Power, namely, i that of the Rulers of the Darhnesse of this iwrld, 
^the Kiu^dome of Satan, and ^the Principality of Beelzebub over 
Doemons, that is to say, over Phantasma that appear in the Air: 
For which cause Satan is also called ^ the Prince of the Power of the 
Air; and (because he ruleth in the darknesse of this world) 5 
Prince of this toorld: And in consequence hereunto, they who are 
under his Dominion, in opposition to the faithfull (who are the 
Children of the Light) are called the Children of Darknesse. For 
seeing Beelzebub is Prince of Phantasmes, Inhabitants of his 
Dominion of Air and Darknesse, the CMdren of Darl^^se, and 
these Daemons, Phantasmes, or Spirits of Illusion, signifie alle- 
gorically the same thing. This considered, the Kingdome of Dark- 
nesse, as it is set forth in these, and other places of the Scnptoe, 
is nothing else but a Confederacy of Deceivers, that to obtain dominion 
over men in this present world, endeavour by dark, and erroneous 
Doctrines to extinguish in them the Light, both by NcUure, and of the 
OospeU ; and so to dis-prepare them for the Kingdoms of God to come. 

As men that are utterly deprived from their Naiavity, of the light 
of the bodily Eye, have no Idea at all, of any such light; and no 
man conceives in his imagination any greater light, than he hath 
at some time, or other, perceived by his outward Senses: so also is 
it of the light of the (3ospel, and of the light of the Understanding, 
that no man can conceive there is any greater degree of it, than that 
which he hath already attained unto. And from hence it comes to 
passe, that men have no other means to acknowledge their owne 
Darkn^e, but onely by reasoning from the un-for^een mischanoes* 
that befall them in their ways; The Darkest part of 
of Satan, is that which is without the Church of God; that Is Ip 
say, amongst them that beleeve not in Jesus Christ. But 
say, that therefore the Church enjoyeth (as the land of Goshe©) m 

1 Eph. 6. 12. * Mat. 12. 26. * Mat. 9^ 34. 

* Eph. 2. 2, * John i6. ii. 
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the light, which to the performance of the work enjoined ns by Gk)d, 
is necessary. Whence comes it, that in Christendome there has 
been, almost from the time of the Apostles, 'duch justling of one 
another out of their places, both by forraign, and Civill war ? such 
stumbling at every little asperity of their own fortune, and every 
little eminence of that of other men ? and such diversity of ways in 
running to the same mark. Felicity^ if it be not Night amongst us, 
or at least a Mist? wee are therefore yet in the Dark. 

The Enemy has been here in the Night of our naturall Ignorance, 
and sown the tares of Spirituall Errors; and that. First, by abusing, 
and putting out the light of the Scriptural For we erre, not knowing 
the Scriptures. Secondly, by introducing the Dcemonology of the 
Heathen Poets, that is to say, their fabulous Doctrine concerning 
Daemons, which are but Idol5, or Phantasms of the braine, without 
any reall nature of their own, distinct from humane fancy; such as 
are dead mens Ghosts, and Fairies, and other matter of old Wives 
tales. Thirdly, by mixing with the Scripture divers reliques of the 
Religion, and much of the vain and erroneous Philosophy of the 
Greeks, especially of Aristotle. Fourthly, by mingling with both 
these, false, or uncertain Traditions, and fained, or uncertain History. 
And so we come to erre, by giving heed to seducing Spirits, and the 
Daemonology of such as speak lies in Hypocrisie, (or as it is in the 
Originall, 1 Tim. 4. 1, 2. of those that play the part of lyars) with a 
seared oonscimce, that is, contrary to their own knowledge. Con- 
cerning the first of these, which is the Seducing of men by abuse of 
Scripture, I intend to speak briefly in this Chapter. 

The greatest, and main abuse of Scripture, and to which almost 
all the rest are either consequent, or subservient, is the wresting 
of it, to prove that the Klngdome of God, mentioned so often in the 
Scripture, is the present Church, or multitude of Christian men now 
living, or that bemg dead, are to rise again at the last day: whereas 
the Kingdome of God was first instituted by the Ministery of Moses, 
over the Jews onely; who are therefore called his Peculiar People; 
and ceased afterward, in the election of Saul, when they refused to 
be governed by God any more, and demanded a King after the 
manner of the nations; which God himself consented unto, as 1 
^ have more at large proved before, in the 35. Chapter. After that 
time, there was no other Kingdome of God in the world, by any 
Pact, or otherwise, than he ever was, is, and shall be King, of adl 
men, and of all creatures, as governing according to his Will, by his 
infinite Power, Neverthelesse, he promised by his Prophets to 
restore this his Government to them again, when the time he hath 
in his secret counsell appointed for it shall bee fully come, and when 
they shall turn unto him by repentance, and amendment of life: 
and not onely so, but he invited also the Gentiles to come in, and 
enjoy the happiuesse of his Reign, on the same conditions of con- 
version and repentance; and hee promised also to send his Son into 
the world, to expiate the sias of them all by his death, smd to prepare 
them by his Doctrine, to receive him at his second coming: Which 
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seeond coining not yet being, the Kingdome of God is not yet come, 
and wee are not noT>^ under any other Kings by Pact, but our CivQl 
Soveraigns; saving onely, that (Christian men are already in the 
Kingdome of Grace, in as much as they have already the Promise 
of being received at his comming againe. 

Consequent to this Errour, that the present. Church is Christs 
E^gdome, there ought to be some one Man, or Assemblj^ by whose 
mouth our Saviour (now in heaven) speaketk giveth law, and which 
representeth his Person to all Christians, or divers Men, or divers 
Assemblies that doe the same to divers parts of Christendome. 
This power Regal under Christ, being challenge^ universally by the 
Pope, and in paHicular Common-wealths by Assemblies of l^e 
Pastors of the place, (when the Scripture gives it to none but to 
CiviU Soveraigns,) comes to be so passionately disputed, that it 
putteth out the light of Nature, and causeth so great a Barknesse 
in mens understanding, that they see not who it is to whom they 
have engaged their ob^ence. 

Consequent to this claim of the Pope to Vicar Generali of Christ 
in the present Church, (supposed to be that Kingdom of his, to 
which we are addressed in the Gospel,) is the Doctrine, that it is 
necessary for a Christian King, to receive his Crown by a Bishop; 
as if it were from that Ceremony, that he derives the clause of Dei 
gratid in his title; and that then onely he is made Ki n g by the favour 
of God, when he is crowned by the authority of Gods universall 
Vicegerent on earth; and that every Bishop whosoever be his 
Soveraign, taketh at his Consecration an oath of absolute Obedience 
to the Pope. Consequent to the same, is the Doctrine of the fourth 
Councell of Lateran, held under Pope Irmocertt the third, (Chap. 3. 
de Ece^eiicis.) That if a King at the Fopes admonition, doe noiPpwrge 
his Kinjgdome of HceresieSj and being excommunicate for the same, 
doe not give satisfaction wiihin a year, his Subjects are absolved oj 
the bond of their obedience. Where, by Hseresies are understood aU 
opinions which the Church of Rome hath forbidden to be maintained. 
And by this means, as often as there is any repugnancy between 
the Politicall designes of the Pope, and other Christian Princes, as 
there is very often, there ariseth such a Mist amongst their Subjects, 
that they know not a stranger that thrusteth himaelf into the throne 
of their lawful! Prince, from him whom they had themselv^ placed 
there; and in this Darknesse of mind, are made to fight one against 
another, without drsceming their enemies from their friends, under 
the conduct of another mans ambition- 

Prom the same opinion, that the present Church is the Kingdome 
of God, it proceeds that Pastours, Deacons, and all other Miners 
of the Church, take the name to themselves of the Clergy i giving 
to other Christians the name of Laity, that is, simply People. For 
Clergy signifies those, whose maintenance is that Revenue, which 
God having reserved to himselfe during Ms Reign over the Israelites, 
assigned to the tribe of Levi (who were to be his publique Ministers, 
and had no portion of land set them out to live on, as their 
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brethren) to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, (pretending 
the present Church to be, as the Realme of Israel, the Kangdome of 
God) challenging to himselfe and his subordinate Ministers, the like 
revenue, as the Inheritance of God, the name of Clergy was sutable 
to that claime. And thence it is, that Tithes, and other tributes 
paid to the Levity, as Gods Right, amongst the Israelites, have a 
long timorbeen demanded, and taken of Christians, by Ecclesi- 
astiques. Jure divino, that is, in Grods Right. By which meanes, 
the people every where were obliged to a double tribute; one to the 
State, another to the Qergy; whereof, that to the Clergy, being the 
tenth of their revenue, is double to thxt which a King of Athens 
(and esteemed a T^ant) exacted of his subjects* for the defraying 
of all publique charges: For he demanded no more but the twentieth 
part; and yet abundantly maintained therewith the Commonwealth. 
And in the Kingdoms of the Jewes, during the Sacerdotall Reigne 
of God, the Tithes, and Offerings were the whole Publique Revenue. 

From the same mistaking of the present Church for the Klingdom 
of God, came in the distinction betv-eene the CiviU and the Canon 
Laws; The Civil Law being the Acts of Soveraigns in their own 
Dominions, and the Canon Law being the Acts of the Pope in the 
same Dominions. Which Canons, though they were but Canons, 
that is, Hides Propounded, and but voluntarily received by Christian 
PrincevS, till the translation of the Empire to Charleinain; yet after- 
wards, as the power of the Pope encreased, became Rides Com- 
manded, and the Emperours themselves (to avoyd greater mischiefes, 
which the people blinded might be led into) were forced to let them 
passe for Laws. 

From hence it is, that in all Dommions, where the Popes Ecclesi- 
astical power is entirely received, Jewes, Turkes, and Gentiles, are 
in the Roman Church tolerated in their Religion, as farre forth, as 
in the exercise and profession thereof they offend not against the 
civill power; whereas in a Christian, though a stranger, not to be 
of the Roman Religion, is Capitall; because the Pope pretendeth 
that all Christians are his Subjects. For otherwise it were as much 
against the law of Nations, to persecute a Christian stranger, for 
professing the Religion of his owne country, as an InfideU; or rather 
more, in as much fcs they that are not against Christ, are with him. 

From the same it is, that in every Christian State there are certaine 
men, that are exempt, by Ecclesiastical!, liberty, from the tributes, 
and from the tribunals of the Civil State; for so are the secular 
Clergy, besides Monks and Friars, which in many places, bear so 
great a proportion to the common people, as if n^ were, there 
might be raised out of them alone, an Army, sufficient for any warre 
the Church militant should imploy them in, against their owne, 
or other Princes. 

A second generall abuse of Scripture, is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration, or Enchantment. To Consecrate, is in Scripture, 
to Offer, Give, or Dedicate, in pious and decent lan^age and gesture, 
a man, or any other thing to God, by separating 5 it from common 
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use; that is to say, to Sanctifie, or make it Gods, and to be used only 
by those, whom <^d hatb appointed to be his Publike Ministers, 
(as I have already proved at large ill the 35. Chapter;) and thereby 
to change, not the thing Consecrated, but onely the use of it, from 
being Profane and common, to be Holy, and peculiar to Gods service. 
But when by such words, the nature or qualitie of the thing it seKe, 
is pretended to be changed, it is not Consecration, but either an 
extraordinary worke of God, or a vaine and impious CSnjuratiorL 
But seeing (for the frequency of pretending the change of Nature 
in their Consecrations,) it cannot be esteem^ a work extraordinary, 
it is no other than a Conjurai^on or Incardaiion^ whereby they would 
have men to beieeve an alteration of Nature that is not, contrary 
to the testimony of mans Sight, and of all the rest of his Senses. 
As for example, when the Priest, in stead of Consecrating Bread and 
Wine to Gods peculiar service in the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
(which is but a separation of it from the common use, to si^ufie, 
that is, to put men in mind of their Redemption, by the Passion of 
Christ, whose body was broken, and blood shed upon the Crosse 
for our transgressions,) pretends, that by saying of the words of our 
Saviour, This is my Body, and This is my Blood, the nature 
of Bread is no more there, but his very Body; notwithstanding 
there appeareth not to the Sight, or other Sense of the Receiver, 
any thing that appeared not before the Consecration. The Egyptian 
Conjurers, that are said to have turned their Rods to Serpents, 
and the Water into Bloud, are thought but to have deluded the senses 
of the Spectators by a false shew of things, yet are estomed 
Enchanters: But what should wee have thought of them, if there 
had appeared in their Rods nothing like a Serpent, and in the Water 
enchanted, nothing like Bloud, nor like any thing else but ^ater, 
but that they had faced down the Kong, tiiat they were Serpents 
that looked Hke Rods, and that it was Bloud that seemed Water? 
That had been both Enchantment, and Lying. And yet in this 
daily act of the Priest, they doe the very same, by turning holy 
words into the manner of a Charme, which produceth nothing new 
to the Sense; but they face us down, that it hath turned the Bre^ 
into a Man; nay more, into a God; and require men to worship it, 
as if it were our Saviour himself present Gkwi andjilan, and thereby 
to commit most grosse Idolatry. For if it bee enough to excuse 
it of Idolatry, to say it is no more Bre^ but God; why should not 
the same excuse serve the Egyptians, in case they had the facee to 
say, the Leeks, and Onyons they worshipped, were not very Leeks, 
and Onyons, but a Divinity ui^er their species, or liken^e. The 
words, This is my Body, are iequivalent to th^e. This sigtiifies, or 
r&presenis my Body; and it is an ordinary figure of Spe^h: but to 
take it liteally, is an abuse; nor though so taken, can it extend any 
further, than to the Bread which Oirist himself with his own hands 
Consecrated For bee never said, that of what Bread 
Priest whatsoever, should say. This is my Body, or. This is 
Body, the same should presently be transubstantiated Nor did the 
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Church of Pome ever establish this Transubstantiation, till the time 
of Innocent the third; which was not above 600. years agoe, when 
the Power of Popes was at th% Highest, and me Darknesse of the 
time grown so great, as men dkcemed not die Bread that was given 
them to eat, especially when it was stamped with the figure of Christ 
upon the Crosse, if they would have men beleeve it were Transub- 
stantiated^ not onely into the Body of Christ, but also into the Wood 
of his Crosse, and that they did eat both togetjier in the Sacrament. 

The. like Incantation, in stead of Consecration, is used also in the 
Sacrament of Baptisme: Where the abuse of Gods name in each 
severall Person, and in the whole Trinity, with the sign of the Crosse 
at each name, maketh up the Charm: As first, when they make the 
Holy water, the Priest saith, I Conjure thee, thou Creature of Water, 
in the name of God the Father Almighiy, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ his onely Con our Lord, and in vertue of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou become Conjured water, to drive away all the Powers of the Enemy, 
and to eradicate, and supplant the Enemy, dsc. And the same in 
the Benediction of the Salt to be mingled with it; That thou 
become Conjured SaU, that all Phantasmes, and Knavery of the 
Devills fraud may fly and depart from the place wherein thou art 
sprinkled; and every unclean Spirit bee Conjured by Him that 
shall come to judg the quiche and the dead. The same in the 
Benediction of the Oyle, That all the Power of the Enemy, all the 
Host of the Devill, all AssauUs and Phantasmes of Satan, may be driven 
away by this Creature of Oyle. And for the Infant that is to be 
Baptiz^ he is subject to many Charms: First, at the Church dore 
the Priest blows thrice in the Childs face, and sayes, Goe ovi of him 
unclean Spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. As if 
all Children, till blown on by the Priest were Dsemoniaques: Again, 
before his entrance into the Church, he saith as before, I Conjure 
thee, dhc. to goe out, and depart from this Servant of God: And again 
the same Exorcisme is repeat^ once more before he be Baptized. 
These, and some other Incantations, are those that are used in stead 
of Benedictions, and Consecrations, in administration of the Sacra- 
ments of Baptisme, and the Lords Supper: wherein every thing 
that serveth to those holy uses (except the unhallowed Spittle of the 
Priest) hath some^et form of Exorcisme. 

Nor are the other rites, as of Marriage, of Extreme Unction, of 
Visitation of the Sick, of Consecrating Qiurches, and Church-yards, 
and the like, exempt from Charms; in as much as there is in them 
the use of Enchanted Oyle, and Water, with the abuse of the Crosse, 
and of the holy word of David, Asperges me Domine Hyssopo, as 
things of efficacy to drive away Phantasmes, and Imaginary Spirits. 

Another generall Error, is from the Misinterpretation of the words 
EtemaU Life, Everlasting Death, and the Second Death. For though 
we read plainly in holy Scripture, that God created Adam in an 
estate of Living for Ever, which was conditional!, that is to say, if 
he disobeyed not his Commandement ; which was not essentiall 
to Human Nature, but consequent to the vertue of the Tree of 
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Life; whereof hee had liberty to eat, as long as h^ had not sinned; 
and that hee was thrust out of Paradise after he had sinned, lest hee 
should eate thereof, a3d live for ever;* and that Christs Passion is a 
Discharge of sin to all that beleeve on him; and by consequence, a 
restitution of Eternal! Life, to all the FaithfuJl, and to them onely: 
yet the Doctrine is now, and bath been a long time far otherwise; 
namely, that every man hath Etemiiy' of Life by J^ture, in as much 
as his Soul is Immortall: So that the flaming Sword at th^entrance 
of Paradise, though it hinder a man from coming to the Tree of Life, 
hinders him not from the Immortality which God took from him for 
his Sin; nor makes him to i^eed the sacrificing of Christ, for the 
recovering of the same; and consequently, not onely the faithfull 
and righteous, but also the wicked, and the Heathen, shall enjoy 
Etemall Life, without any death at all; much lesse a Second, and 
Everlasting Death. To salve this, it is said, that by Second, and 
Everlasting Death, is meant a Second, and Everlasting Life, but in 
Torments; a Figure never used, but in this very Case. 

All which Doctrine is founded onely on some of the obscurer places 
of the New Testament; which neverthelesse, the whole scope of the 
Scripture considered, are deer enough in a difierent sense, and 
unnecessary to the Christian Faith. For supposing that when a 
man dies, there remaineth nothing of him but his carkasse; cannot 
God that raised inanimated dust and clay into a living creature by 
his Word, as easily raise a dead carkasse to life again, and continue 
him alive for Ever, or make him die again, by another Word ? ^ Tpxe 
Sovh in Scripture, signifieth alwaies, either the Life, or the Living 
Creature; and the Body and Soule jointly, the Body alive. In the 
fift day of the Creation, God said, Let the waters produce Reptile 
animce viventis, the creeping thing that hath in it a Living S^ule; 
the English translate it, t^ ha& Life: And again, God created 
Whales, <£? omnem animam viventem; which in the English is, every 
Living Creature: And likewise of Man, God made him of the dust 
of the earth, and breathed in his face the breath of Life, d& factus est 
Homo in animam viventem, that is, and Man was mad^ a Living 
Creature: And after Noah came out of the Arke, God saith, hee will 
no more smite omnem animam viventem, that is, every Living 
Creature: And Deut. 12. 23. Eate not the Bloud, for the Bloud is the 
Soule; that is, the Life. From which places, if hj^Sovle were meant 
a Substance IncorporeaM, with an existence separated from the Body, 
it might as well be inferred of any other livi^ Creature, as of Man. 
But that the Souls of the Faithfull, are not of their own Nature, but 
by Gods speciall Grace, to remaine in their Bodies, from the Resur- 
rection to all Eternity, I have already I think sufficiently proved 
out of the Scriptures, in the 38. Chapter. And for the places of the 
New Testament, where it is said that any man shall be cast l^y 
and Soul into Hell fire, it is no more than Body and Life; that is to 
say, they shall be cast alive into the perpetuall fire of Gehenna. 

This window it is, that gives entrance to the Dark Doctrine, first, 
of Etemall Torments; and afterwards of Purgatory, and conse- 
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quently of the walking abroad, especially in places Consecrated, 
Solitary, or Dark, of the Ghosts of men deceased; and thereby to the 

E retences of Eiorcisme and Conjuration of PSantasmes; as also of 
avocation of men dead; and to the Doctrine of Indulgences; 
that is to say, of exemption for a time, or for ever, from the fire of 
Purgatory, wherein these Incorporeall Substances are pretended by 
burning to be cleansed, and made fit for Heaven. For men being 
generally ^possessed before the time of our Saviour, by contagion of 
the Dsemonology of the Greeks, of an opinion, that the Souls of men 
were substances distinct from their Bodies, and therefore that when 
the Body was dead, the Soule of e-j^ry man, whether godly, or 
wicked, must subsist somewhere by vertue of its own nature, without 
acknowledging therein any supernatural! gift of Gods; the Doctors 
of the Church doubted a long time, what was the place, which they 
were to abide in, till they should be re-united to their Bodies in the 
Resurrection; supposing for a while, they lay under the Altars: 
but afterward the Church of Rome found it more profitable, to 
build for them this place of Purgatory; which by some other 
Churches in this later age, has been demolished. 

Let us now consider, what texts of Scripture seem most to confirm 
these three generall Errors, I have here touched. As for those 
which Cardinall Bellarmine hath alledged, for the present Kingdom© 
of God administred by the Pope, (than which there are none that 
make a better shew of proof,) I have already answered them; 
and made it evident, that the Kingdoms of God, instituted by Moses, 
ended in the election of Saul: After which time the Priest of his 
own authority never deposed any King. That which the High 
Priest did to Athaliah, was not done in his owne right, but in the 
right^of the young King Joash her Son: But Solomon in Ms own 
right deposed the High Priest Abiathar, and set up another in his 
place. The most difficult place to answer, of all those that can be 
brought, to prove tlie Kingdoms of God by Christ is already in this 
world, is alleged, not by Bellarmine, nor any other of the Qiurch of 
Rome; but by Beza; that will have it to begin from the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. But whether hee intend thereby, to entitle the 
Presbytery to the Supreme Power Ecclesiastical! in the Common- 
wealth of Geneva^ (and consequently to every Presb3diery in every 
other Common-wealth,) or to Princes, and other Civil! ^veraigns, 
I doe not know. For the Presbytery hath challenged the 
power to Excommunicate their owne Kings, and to bee the 
Supreme Moderators in Religion, in the places where they have that 
form of Church government, no lesse then the Pope challengeth it 
universally. 

The words are (Marke 9. 1.) Verily I say unto yoUy that there he some 
of them that stand here, which shall not tost of death, till they have scene 
the Kingdome of God come with power. WMch words, if taken 
grammatically, make it certaine, that either some of those men that 
stood by Christ at that time, are yet alive; or else, that the King- 
dome of God must be now in this present world, j^d then there is 
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another place more difficult: For when the Apostles after our 
Sariours Resurrection, and immediately before his Ascension, asked 
our Saviour, saying, ^Acts 1. 6,) Wtli thou at this time restore again 
the Eingdome of lerad^ he answered them. It is not for you to hum 
the, times and the seasons, which the Father hath pat in his own power ; 
Bat ye shall receive power by the camming of the Holy Ghost upon you, 
and yee shall be my (Martyrs) witnesses both in Jerusalem, d; in all 
J udaea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 0ie Earth : 
Which is as much as to say. My Kingdome is not yet come, nor shall 
you foreknow when it shall come; for it shall come as a theefe in 
the night ; But I will send yojj the Holy Ghost, and by him you shall 
have power to beare witnesse to all the world (by your preaching) 
of my Resurrection, and the workes I have done, and the doctrine 
I have taught, that th^ may beleeve in me, and expect eternal! life, 
at my comming againe: How does this agree with the comming of 
CJhrists Kingdome at the Resurrection? And that which St. Paul 
saies (1 Thessal. 1. 9, 10.) That they turned from Idols, to serve the 
living and true God, and to toaite for his Sonne from Heaven; Where 
to waite for his Sonne from Heaven, is to wait for his comming to 
be King in power; which were not necessary, if his Kingdome had 
beene then present. Againe, if the Kingdome of God began (as 
Beza on that place (Mark 9. 1.) would have it) at the Resurrection; 
what reason is tiiere for CJhristians ever since the Resurrection to 
say in their prayers, Lei ihy Kingdom Cornel It is therefore 
manifest, that the words of St. Mark are not so to ^ interpreted. 
There be some of them that stand here (saith our Saviour) that shall 
not tast of death till they have seen the Kingdome of come in 
power. If then this Kingdome were to come at the Resurrection 
of Christ, why is it said, some of them, rather than aU ? For tl^y all 
lived till after Christ was risen. 

But they that require an exact interpretation of this text, let 
them interpret first the like words of our Saviour to St. Peter con- 
cerning St. John, (chap. 21. 22.) If I wtU that he tarry tiU I come, 
what is that to thee ? upon which was grounded a report that he 
should not dye: Neverthelesse the truth of that report was neither 
confirmed, as well grounded; nor refuted, as ill grounded on th^ 
words; but left as a sayiug not understood, same difficulty 
is also in the plaoe of St. Marke. And if it be lawfull to conjectuie 
at their meaning, by that which immediately fonowes, both her^ 
in St. Luke, where Ihe same is againe repeate^ it is not unprobab^ 
to say they have relation to the Transfiguration, which is descnbed 
in the verses immediately following; where it is said, that 
six dayes Jesus takeih with him Peter, and Janrn, and John (not 
but some of bis Disciples) and leadeth themup into an high mow^tne 
apart by themsdves, and was transfigured before them. his ray- 

merit became Mning, exceeding white as snow ; so asrw Fmler on ^rUi 
can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses, 
and they were talking with Jesus, dkc. So that they^w Christ m 
Gloiy and Majestie, as he is to come; insomuch as They were sore 
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afraid. And thus the promise of our Saviour was accomplished 
by way of Vision: For it was a Vision, as may probably bee inferred 
out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same sto^ (oh. 9. ve. 28.) and 
saith, that Peter and they that were with him, were heavy with 
sleep: But most certainly out of Matth. 17. 9. (where the same is 
again related;) for our Saviour charged them, saying, Tell no man 
the Vision untiU (ne Son of man he Risen from the dead. Howsoever 
it be, yet there can from thence be taken no argument, to prove that 
the l^ngdome of God taketh beginning till the day of Judgement. 

As for some other texts, to prove the Popes Power over civill 
Soveraignes (besides those of Bellarmiffie;) as that the two Swords 
that Christ and his Apostles had amongst them,*were the Spiritual! 
and the Temporall Sword, which they say St. Peter had given him 
by Christ: And, that of the two Luminaries, the greater signifies 
the Pope, and the lesser the King; One might as well inferre out of 
the first verse of the Bible, that by Heaven is meant the Pope, 
and by Earth the Kin g: Which is not arguing from Scripture, but a 
wanton insulting over Princes, that came in fashion after the time 
the Popes were growne so secure of their greatnesse, as to contemne 
all Christian Kings; and Treading on the necks of Emperours, to 
mocke both them, and the Scripture, in the words of the 91. Psalm, 
Thou shalt Tread upon the Lion, and the Adder, the young Lion and the 
Dragon thou shaU Trample under thy feet. 

As for the rites of Consecration, though they depend for the 
most part upon the discretion and judgement of the governors of 
the Church, and not upon the Scriptures; yet those governors 
are obliged to such direction, as the nature of the action it 
selfe requireth; as that the ceremonies, words, and gestures, be both 
dece^jt, and significant, or at least conformable to the action. When 
Moses consecrated the Tabernacle, the Altar, and the Vessels 
belonging to them, (Exod. 40.) he anointed them with the Oyle which 
God had command^ to bee made for that purpose; and they were 
holy: There was nothing Exorcized, to drive away Phantasmes. 
The same Moses (the civill Soveraigne of Israel) when he consecrated 
Aaron (the High Priest,) and his Sons, did wash them with Water, 
(not Exorcized water,) put their Garments upon them, and anointed 
them with Oyle;^ and they were sanctified, to minis ter unto the 
Lord in the Pnests ofi&ce; which was a simple and decent cleansing, 
and adorning them, before hee presented them to God, to be his 
servants. When King Solomon, (the civill Soveraigne of Israel) 
consecrated the Temple hee had built, (2 Kings 8.) he stood before 
all the Congregation of Israel; and having blessed them, he gave 
thankes to God, for putting into the heart of his father, to build it; 
and for giving to himseKe the grace to accomplish the same; and 
then prayed unto him, first, to accept that House, though it were 
not sutable to his infinite Greatnesse; and to hear the prayers of his 
Servants that should pray therein, or (if they were absent,) towards 
it; and lastly, he offered a sacrifice of Peace-offering, and the House 
was dedicate. Here was no Procession; the King stood still in 
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to first place; no Exorcised Water; no Aaperges TnCf nor other 
impertinent application of words spoken upon another occasion; 
but a decent, and ratiBnall speech, and such as in making to God a 
present of to new built House, was most conformable to the occasion. 

We read not that St. John did Exorcize the water of Jordan; 
nor Philip the Water of the ri\»er, wherein he baptized the Eunuch; 
nor that any Pastor in the time of the Apostles, difl take to spittle, 
and put it to the nose of the person to be Baptized, and say, In 
odmem auavitatis, that is, for a sweet savour urdo the Lord\ wherein 
neither the Ceremony of Spittle, for the uncleannesse; nor the appli- 
cation of that Scripture for th^ levity, can by auoy authority of man 
be justified. • 

To prove that the Soule separated from the Body, liveth eternally, 
not onely the Soules of the Elect, by especial! grace, and restauration 
of the Etemall Life which Adam lost by Sinne, and our Saviour 
restored by the Sacrifice of himself, to the Faithful!; but also the 
Soules of Reprobates, as a property naturally consequent to the 
essence of mankind, without other grace of God, but that which is 
universally ^ven to all mankind; there are divers places, which at 
the first sight seem sufficiently to serve the turn: but such, as when 
I compare them with that which I have before (Chapter 38. ) alledged 
out of the 14 of Joh, seem to mee much more subject to a divers 
interpretation, than the words of Joh. 

And first there are the words of Solomon (Ecdesiastes 12. 7.) 
Then shall the Dust return to Dusty as it was, and the Spirit shall 
return to God that gave it. WMch may bear well enough (if there 
be no other text directly against it) this interpretation, that God 
onely knows, (but Man not,) what becomes of a mans spirit, when he 
expireth; and the same Solomon, m the same Book, (Chajj). 3. 
ver. 20, 21.) delivereth the same sentence in the sense I have given 
it: TTifl words are, AU goe (man and beast) to the same place ; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again ; who hnoweth that the spirit 
of Man goeth upward, and that the spirit of the Beast goeth dotontoard 
to the earth ? That is, none knows but God; Nor is it an unusuall 
phrase to say of thifi^ we understand not, God Knows what, and 
God Knows where. That of Gen. 5. 24. Enoch walked with God, and 
he was not ; for God took him; which is expounded Heb. 13. 5. 
He was translated, that he should not die; and was "not found, because 
God had translcM him. For before his Translation, he had this 
testimony, that he pleased God, making as much for the Immortality 
of the Body, as of the Soule, proveth, that this to translation was 
peculiar to them that please God; not common to them with the 
wicked; and depending on Grace, not on Nature. But on the 
contrary, what interpretation shall we give, besides the literal! sense 
of the words of Solomon (Ecdes. 3. 19.) Thai which befaUeth the Sons 
of Men, befaUeth Beasts, even one thing befaUeth them ; as the one 
dyeth, so doth the other ; yea, they have all one breath (one spirit;) 
&> that a Man hath no prceemmence above a Beast, for aU is vanity. 
By the literall sense, here is no Natural! Immortality of the Soule; 
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nor yet any repugnancy with the Life Etemall, which the Elect 
shall enjoy by Grace. And (chap. 4. ver. 3.) Better is he that hath 
not yet been, than both they; thfit is, than they £nat live, or have lived; 
which, if the Soule of all them that have lived, were Immortail, were 
a hard sa3dng; for then to have an Immortail Soule, were worse 
than to have no Soule at all. And againe, (Chapt. 9. 5.) The living 
know they shall dil, hut the dead know not any thing; that is, Naturally, 
and before the resurrection of the body. 

Another place which seems to make for a Naturall Immortality 
of the Soule, is that, where our Saviour saith, that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are living: but that is spojj^n of the promise of God, and 
of their certitude to rise again, not of a Life thenfactuall; and in the 
same sense that God said to Adam, that on the day hee should eate 
of the forbidden fruit, he should certainly die; from that time 
forward he was a dead man by sentence; but not by execution, till 
almost a thousand years after. So Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were alive by promise, then, when Christ spake; but are not actually 
till the Besurrection. And the History of Dives and Lazarus, make 
nothing against this, if wee take it (as it is) for a Parable. 

But there be other places of the New Testament, where an Im- 
mortality seemeth to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is 
evident, that they shall all rise to Judgement. And it is said besides 
in many places, that they shall goe into Everlasting fire^ Everlasting 
torments, Everlasting punishments ; and that the worm of conscience 
never dyeth ; and all this is comprehended in the word Everlasting 
Death, which is ordinarily interpreted Everlasting Life in torments : 
And yet I can find no where that any man shall live in torments 
Everlastingly. Also, it seemeth hard, to say, that God who is the 
Fati^r of Mercies, that doth in Heaven and Earth all that hee will; 
that hath the hearts of all men in his disposing; that worketh in 
men both to doe, and to will; and without whose free gift a man 
hath neither inclination to good, nor repentance of eviU, should 
punish mens transgressions without any end of time, and with all 
the extremity of torture, that men can imagine, and more. We are 
therefore to consider, what the meaning is, of Everlasting Fire, and 
other the like phrases of Scripture. 

I have shewe(^ already, that the Kingdome of God by Christ 
beginneth at the day of Judgment: That in that day, the Faithful! 
shall rise again, with glorious, and spirituall Bodies, and bee his 
Subjects in that his Kingdome, which shall be Eternal!: That they 
shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, nor eate and drink, as 
they did in their naturall bodies; but live for ever in their individual! 
peraons, without the specificall eternity of generation: And that the 
Keprobates also shall rise again, to receive punishments for their 
sins: As also, that those of the Elect, which shall be alive in their 
earthly bodies at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, 
and made spirituall, and Immortail. But that the bodies of the 
Reprobate, who make the Kingdome of Satan, shall also be glorious, 
or spirituall bodies, or that they shall bee as the Angels of God, 
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neither eating, nor drinking, nor engendring; or tha? their life shall 
be Etemall in their individual! persons, as tiie life of every faitlif nil 
man is, or as the life Adam had be«n if hee had not sinned, there 
is no place of Scripture to prove it; save onely these plac^ concern- 
ing Etemall Torments; which may otherwise be interpreted. 

JYom whence may be inferred, that as the Elect after the Resur- 
rection shall be restored to the estate, wherein Adam was before he 
had sinned; so the Reprobate shall be in the estate, that and 

his posterity were in after the sin committed; saving that God 
promised a Redeemer to Adam, and such of his seed as should trust 
in him, and repent; hut not^ them that should die in their sins, 
as do the Reprobate. 

These things considered, the texts that mention Et&rmU Fire, 
Etemall Torm&nts, or the Worm that never dieth, contradict not the 
Doctrine of a Second, and Everlasting Death, in the proper and 
naturall sense of the word Death. The Eire, or Torments prepared 
for the wicked in Gehenna, To'phei, or in what place soever, may 
continue for ever; and there may never want wicked men to be 
tormented in them; though not every, nor any one Eternally. 
For the wicked being left in the estate they were in after Adams sin, 
may at the Resurrection live as they did, marry, and give in mar- 
riage, and have grosse and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently may engender perpetually, after the Resur- 
rection, as they did before: For there is no place of Scripture to the 
contrary. For St. Paul, speaking of the Resurrection (1 Cor. 15.) 
understandeth it onely of the Resurrection to Life Etemall ; and not 
the Resurrection to Punishment. And of the first, he saith that the 
Body is Sovm in Conru'ption, raised in Iricorru/ption ; sovm in Dis- 
honour, raised in Honour ; sown in Weahnesse, raised in Power ; 
sown a NaturaU lody, raised a SpirituaM body : There is no^uch 
thing can be said of the bodies of them that rise to Punishment, So 
also our Saviour, when hee speaketh of tiie Nature of Man after the 
R^urrection, meaneth the Resurrection to Life Etemall,^ not to 
Punishment. The text is Luke 20. verses 34, 35, 36. a fertile text. 
The Children of this world maary, and are given in marriage ; hut thsy 
th^ shall be counted worthy to (Ataine that world, and the Resurrection 
from Uie dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage : N either can 
they die any more ; for they are equaU to the AiSgeUs, and are the 
Children of God, being the Children of the Resurrection : The ^dren 
of this world, that are in the estate which Adam left them in, shall 
marry, and be given in marriage; that is, corrapt, and generate 
successively; which is an Immortahty of the R i nd, but not of the 
Persons of men; They are not worthy to be counted amongst teem 
teat shall obtain the next world, and asi absolute Resurrection tom 
the dead; but onely a short time, as inmates of that world; and to 
■tee end onely "to receive condign punishment for their (sontomacy. 
The Elect are tee onely children of tee Resurrection; teat is to baj, 
tee sole heirs of EtemaU Life; they only can die no more: it is they 
that are equall to tee Angels, and that are the ohildrm of God; and 
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not the Reprobate. To the Reprobate there remaineth after the 
Resurrection, a Second^ and Eternall Death: between which Resur- 
rection, and their Second, andrEtemall death, *s but a time of Punish- 
ment and Torment; and to last by succession of sinners thereunto, 
as long as the kind of Man by propagation shall endure; which is 
Eternally. = 

Upon t^is Doctrine of the Naturall Eternity of separated Soules, 
is found^ (as I said) the Doctrine of Purgatory. For supposing 
Eternall Life by Grace onely, there is no Life, but the Life of the 
Body; and no Immortality till the Resurrection. The texts for 
Purgatory alledged by Bellarmine ogb of the Canonicall Scripture 
of the old Testament, are first, the Fasting of David for Said and 
Jonathan, mentioned (2 Kings, 1. 12.); and againe, (2 Sam. 3. 35.) 
for the death of Abner. This Fasting of DaM, he saith, was for 
the obtaining of something for them at Gods hands, after their 
death; because after he h^ Fasted to procure the recovery of his 
owne child, assoone as he knew it was dead, he called for meate. 
Seeing then the Soule hath an existence separate from the Body, and 
nothing can be obtained by mens Fasting for the Soules that are 
already either in Heaven, or Hell, it followeth that there be some 
Soules of dead men, that are neither in Heaven, nor in Hell; and 
therefore they must bee in some third place, which must be Pur- 
gatory. And thus with hard straining, hee has wrested those 
places to the proof e of a Purgatory: whereas it is manifest, that the 
ceremonies of Mourning, and Fasting, when they are used for the 
death of men, whose life was not profitable to the Mourners, they 
are used for honours sake to their persons; and when tis done for 
the death of them by whose life the Mourners had benefit, it proceeds 
from^their particular dammage: And so David honoured Saul, and 
Abner, with his Fasting; and in the death of his owne child, re- 
comforted himselfe, by receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other places, which he alledgeth out of the old Testament, 
there is not so much as any shew, or colour of proofe. He brings 
in every text wherein there is the word Anger, or Fire, or Burning, 
or Purging, or Clensing, in case any of the Fathers have but in a 
Sermon rhetorically applied it to the Doctrine of Purgatory, already 
beleeved. The first verse of Psalme, 37. 0 Lord r3)uke. me not in 

thy wrath, nor chasten me in thy hot displeasure : What were this 
to Purgatory, if Augustine had not applied the Wrath to the fire of 
Hell, and the Displeasure to that of Purgatory? And what is it 
to Purgatory, that of Psalme, 66. 12. Wee went through fire and 
water, and thou hroughtest us to a moist place ; and other the hke 
texts, (with which the Doctors of those times entended to adome, or 
extend their Sermons, or Commentaries) haled to their purposes by 
force of wit ? 

But he alledgeth other places of the Hew Testament, that are not 
so easie to be answered: And first that of Matih. 12. 32. Whosoever 
speaheth a word against the Sonne of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
hut whosoever speaketh against the Roly Qhost, it shall not bee forgiven 
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CHAPTER* XXXIX 

LAZY LAURENCE 

• 

LiAURIE went to Nice intending to stay a week, and remained 
a month. He was tired of wandering about alone, and Amy's 
familiar presence seemed to give a home-like charm to the 
foreign scenes in which ^e bore a part He rather missed 
the “petting” he used to receive, and enjoyed a taste of it 
again ; for no attentions, however flattering, flrom strangers, 
were half so pleasant as the sisterly adoration of the girls at 
home. Amy never would pet him like the others, but she was 
very glad to see him now, and quite clung to him, feeling that 
he was the representative of the dear family for whom she 
longed more than she would confess. They naturally took 
comfort in each other's society, and were much together, 
riding, walking, dancing, or dawdling, for, at Nice, no one can 
be very industrious during the gay season. But, while appar- 
ently amusing themselves in the most careless fashion, they 
were half-consciously making discoveries and forming opinions 
about each other. Amy rose daily in the estimation of her 
friend, but he sunk in hers, and each felt the truth before a 
word was spoken. Amy tried to please, and succeeded, for 
she was grateful for the many pleasures he gave hor, and 
repaid him with the little services to which womanly women 
know how to lend an indescribable charm. Laurie made no 
effort of any kind, but just let himself drift along as com- 
fortably as possible, trying to forget, and feeling that all 
women owed him a kind word because one had b^n cold to 
him. It cost him no effort to be generous, and he would 
have given Amy all the trinkets in Nice if she would have 
taken them ; but, at the same time, he felt that he could not 
change the opinion she was forming of him, and he rather 
dreaded the keen blue eyes that seemed to watch him with 
such half-sorrowful, half-scornful surprise. 

“ All the rest have gone to Monaco for the day ; I preferred 
to stay at home and write letters. They are done now, and I 
am going to Valrosa to sketch ; will you come ? ” said Amy, 
as she joined Laurie one lovely day when he lounged in as 
usual, about noon. 

“ Well, yes ; but isn't it rather warm for such a long walk ? ” 
N 
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he answered slowly, for the shaded salon looked inviting, after 
the glare without. 

“ I’m going to have theo little carriage, and Baptiste can 
drive, so you’ll have nothing to do but hold your umbrella 
and keep your gloves nice,” returned Amy, with a sarcastic 
glance at the immaculate kids, wKich were a weak point with 
Laurie. 

‘‘ Then 111 go with pleasure ; ” and he put out his hand for 
her sketch-book. But she tucked it under her arm with a 
sharp — ^ 

“ Don’t trouble yourself ; it’s no exertionr to me, but you 
don’t look equal to it” 

Laurie lifted his eyebrows, and followed at a leisurely pace 
as she ran downstairs ; but when they got into the carriage he 
took the reins himself, and left little Baptiste nothing to do 
but fold his arms and fall asleep on his perch. 

The two never quarrelled — Amy was too well-bred, and just 
now Laurie was too lazy; so, in a minute he peeped under 
her hat-brim with an inquiring air ; she answered with a smile, 
and they went on together in the most amicable manner. 

It was a lovely drive, alpng winding roads rich in the 
picturesque scenes that delight beauty-loving eyes. Here 
an ancient monastery, whence the solemn chanting of the 
monks came down to them. There a bare-legged shepherd, 
in wooden shoes, pointed hat, and rough jacket over one 
shoulder, sat piping on a stone, while his goats skipped among 
the rocks or lay at his feet. Meek, mouse-coloured donkeys, 
laden with panniers of freshly-cut grass, passed by, with a 
pretty girl in a capalim sitting between the green piles, or an 
old woman spinning with a distaff as she went Brown, soft- 
eyed children ran out from the quaint stone hovels to offer 
nosegays, or bunches of oranges still on the bough. Gnarled 
olive-trees covered the hills with their dusky foliage, fruit hung 
golden in the orchard, and great scarlet anemones fringed 
the roadside ; while beyond green slopes and craggy heights, 
the Maritime Alps rose sharp and white against the blue 
Italian sky. 

Valrosa well deserved its name, for, in that climate of per- 
petual summer, roses blossomed everywhere. They overhung 
the archway, thrust themselves between the bars of the great 
gate with a sweet welcome to passers-by, and lined the avenue, 
winding through lemon-trees and feathery palms up to the 
villa on the hill. Every shadowy nook, where seats invited 
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one to stop and rest, was a mass of bloom ; evSry cool grotto 
had it marble nymph smiling from a veil of flowers, and every 
fountain reflected ^imson, whitef or pale pink roses, leaning 
down to smile at their own beauty. Roses covered the wails 
of the house, draped the cornices, climbed the pillars, and ran 
riot over the balustrade of tfie wide terrace, whence one looked 
down on the sunny Mediterranean, and the white-vmlled city 
on its shore. * 

“ This is a regular honeymoon Paradise, isn’t it ? Did you 
ever see such roses ? ” asl^d Amy, pausing on the terrace to 
enjoy the view, and a luxurious whllf of perfume that came 
wandering by. 

“No, nor felt such thorns,” returned Laurie, with his thumb 
in his mouth, after a vain attempt to capture a solitary scarlet 
flower that grew just beyond his reach. 

“Try lower down, and pick those that have no thorns,” 
said Amy, gathering three of the tiny cream-coloured ones 
that starred the wall behind her. She put them in his button- 
hole, as a peace-oflering, and he stood a minute looking down 
at them with a curious expression, for in the Italian part of 
his nature there was a touch of .superstition, and he was just 
then in that state of half-sweet, half-bitter melancholy, when 
imaginative young men find significance in trifles, and food 
for romance everywhere. He had thought of Jo in reaching 
after the thorny red rose, for vivid flowers became her, and 
she had often worn ones like that from the greenhowse at 
home. The pale roses Amy gave him were the sort that the 
Italians lay in dead hands, never in bridal %7reaths, and, for a 
moment, he wondered if the omen was for Jo or for himself; 
but the next instant his American common-sense got the better 
of sentimentality, and he laughed a heartier laugh than Amy 
had heard since he came. 

“It’s good advice; you’d better take it and save your 
fingers,” she said, thiiiing her speech amused him. 

“ Thank you, I will,” he answered in jest, and a few months 
later he did it in earnest. 

“Laurie, when are you going to your grandfather?” she 
asked presently, as she settl^ herself on a rustic seat 

“Very soon.” 

“You have said that a dozen times widiin the last three weeks.” 

“ I dare say ; short answers save trouble,” 

“ He expects you, and you really ought to ga” 

“ Hospitable creature 1 I know it.” 
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“ Then why don’t you do it ? ” 

“ Natural depravity, I suppose.” 

** Natural indolence, you aiean. It’s rdally dreadful ! ” and 
Amy looked severe. 

“ Not so bad as it seems, for I should only plague him if I 
went, so I might^as well stay, and plague you a little longer, 
you can bear it better ; in fact, I think it agrees with you ex- 
cellently ; ” and Laurie composed himself for a lounge on the 
broad ledge of the balustrade. 

Amy shook her head, and opened her sketch-book with an 
air of resignation ; but she had made up h^r mind to lecture 
“ that boy,” and in a minute she began again. 

“What are you doing just now ? ” 

“ Watching lizards.” 

“No, no ; I mean what do you intend and wish to do?” 

“ Smoke a cigarette, if you’ll allow me.” 

“ How provoking you are ! I don’t approve of cigars, and 
I will only allow it on condition that you let me put you into 
my sketch ; I need a figure.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life. How will you have me — 
full-length or three-quarters,, on my head or my heels? I 
should respectfully suggest a recumbent posture, then put 
yourself in also, and call it ‘ Do/ce far nienUj ” 

“ Stay as you are, and go to sleep if you like. I intend to 
work hard,” said Amy, in her most energetic tone. 

“ What delightful enthusiasm ! ” and he leaned against a tall 
urn with an air of entire satisfaction. 

“ What would Jo say if she saw you now ? ” asked Amy 
impatiently, hoping to stir him up by the mention of her stiU 
more energetic sister’s name. 

“ As usual, ‘ Go away, Teddy, I’m busy ! ” ’ He laughed 
as he spoke, but the laugh was not natural, and a shade passed 
over his face, fois the utterance of the familiar name touched 
the wound that was not healed yet. Both tone and shadow 
struck Amy, for she had seen and heard them before, and now 
she looked up in time to catch a new expression on Laurie’s 
face — a hard, bitter look, full of pain, dissatisfaction, and 
regret It was gone before she could study it, and the listless 
expression back again. She watched him for a moment with 
artistic pleasure, thinking how like an Italian he looked, as he 
lay basking in the sun with uncovered head, and eyes full of 
southern dreaminess ; for he seemed to have forgotten her, and 
fallen into a reverie. 
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'‘You look like the effigy of a young knight asleep on his 
tomb,” she said, c^efully tracing the well-cut profile defined 
against the dark stone. ^ 

“Wish I was!” 

“That’s a foolish wish,, unless you have spoilt your life. 
You are so changed, I sometimes think — ” there Amy stopped, 
with a half-timid, half- wistful look, more significant* than her 
unfinished speech. 

Laurie saw and understood the affectionate anxiety which 
she hesitated to express, wid looking straight into her eyes, 
said, just as he u*sed to say it to her mother, — 

“ It’s all right, ma’am.” 

That satisfied her and set at rest the doubts that had begun 
to worry her lately. It also touched her, and she showed that 
it did, by the cordial tone in which she said, — 

“ I’m glad of that 1 I didn’t think you’d been a very bad 
boy, but I fancied you might have wasted money at that 
wicked Baden-Baden, lost your heart to some charming 
Frenchwoman with a husband, or got into some of the 
scrapes that yourig men seem to consider a necessary part of 
a foreign tour. Don’t stay out* there in the sun; come and 
lie on the grass here, and ‘ let us be fnendiy,’ as Jo used to 
say when we got in the sofa-comer and told secrets.” 

Laurie obediently threw himself down on the turf, and 
began to amuse himself by sticking daisies into the ribbons of 
Amy’s hat, that lay there. 

“ I’m all ready for the secrets ; ” and he glanced up with a 
decided expression of interest in his eyes. 

“ I’ve none to tell ; you may begin.” 

“ Haven’t one to bless myself with. I thought perhaps 
you’d had some news from home.” 

“You have heard all that has come lately. Don’t you hear 
often ? I fancied Jo would send you volumes.” 

“ She’s very busy j I’m roving about so, it’s impossible to be 
regular, you know. When do you begin your great work of 
art, Raphaella?” he asked, changing the subject abmptiy 
after another pause, in which he had been wondering if Amy 
knew his secret, and wanted to talk about it. . j - 

“ Never,” she answered, with a despondent but decided air. 
“Rome took all the vanity out of me; for after seeing the 
wonders there, I felt too insignificant to live, and gave up ail 
my foolish hopes in despair.” , 

“Why should you, with so much energy and talent? 
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“That’s just why — because talent isn’t genius, and no 
amount of energy can make it so. I want to be great, or 
nothing. 1 won’t be a c&mmonplace dauber, so I don’t 
intend to try any more.” 

“ And what are you going to dq with yourself now', if I may 
ask ? ” 

“ Polish up my other talents, and be an ornament to society, 
if I get the chance.” 

It was a characteristic speech, and sounded daring; but 
audacity becomes young people, ?nd Amy’s ambition had a 
good foundation. Laurie smiled, but he lik^d the spirit with 
which she took up a new purpose when a long-cherished one 
died, and spent no time lamenting. 

“ Good ! and here is where Fred Vaughn comes in, I 
fancy.” 

Amy preserved a discreet silence, but there was a conscious 
look in her downcast face, that made Laurie sit up and say 
gravely,— 

“Now I’m going to play brother, and ask questions. 
May I?” 

“I don’t promise to answer.” 

“ Your face will, if your tongue won’t You aren’t woman 
of the world enough yet to hide your feelings, my dear. I 
heard rumours about Fred and you last year, and it's my 
private opinion that, if he had not been called home so 
suddenly and detained so long, something would have come 
of it — hey?” 

“ That’s not for me to say,” was Amy’s prim reply ; but her 
lips would smile, and there was a traitorous sparkle of the 
eye, which betrayed that she knew her power and enjoyed the 
knowledge. 

“ You are not engaged, I hope ? ” and Laurie looked very 
elder-brotherly and grave all of a sudden. 

“No.” 

“ But you will be, if he comes back and goes properly down 
upon his knees, won’t you ? ” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Then you are fond of old Fred ? ” 

“ I could be, if I tried.” 

“But you don’t intend to try till the proper moment? 
Bless my soul, what unearthly prudence ! He’s a good 
fellow, Amy, but not the man I fancied you’d like.” 

“He is rich, a gentleman, and has delightful manners,” 
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began Amy, trying to be quite cool and digniSed, but feeling 
a little ashamed of herself, in spite of the sincerity of her 
intentions, ' • 

“I understand; queens of society can’t get on without 
money, so you mean to make a good match, and start in that 
way ? Quite right and prop*er, as the world goes, but it sounds 
odd from the lips of one of your mother’s girls.” • 

“True, nevertheless.” 

A short speech, but the quiet decision with which it was 
uttered contrasted curiously v.’ith the young speaker. Laurie 
felt this instinctively, and laid himself down again, with a 
sense of disappointment which he could not explain. His 
look and silence, as well as a certain inward self-disapproval, 
ruffled Amy, and made her resolve to deliver her lecture 
without delay, 

“ I wish you’d do me the favour to rouse yourself a little,” 
she said sharply. 

“ Do it for me, there’s a dear girl.” 

“ I could, if 1 tried ; ” and she looked as if she would like 
doing it in the most summary style. 

“Try, then; I give you leave,” returned Laurie, who 
enjoyed having some one to tease, after his long abstinence 
from his favourite pastime. 

“ You’d be angry in five minutes.” 

“ I’m never angry with you. It takes two flints to make a 
fire : you are as cool and soft as snow.” • 

“ You don’t know what I can do ; snow produces a glow 
and a tingle, if applied rightly. Your indifference is half 
affectation, and a good stirring up would prove it” 

“ Stir away ; it won’t hurt me and it may amuse you, as the 
big man said when his little wife beat him. Regard me in 
the light of a husband or a carpet, and beat till you axe tired, 
if that sort of exercise agrees with you.” » 

Being decidedly netSed herself, and longing to see him 
shake off the apathy that so altered him, Amy sharpened both 
tongue and pencil, and began : — 

“ Flo and I have got a new name for you ; it’s ‘ Lazy 
Laurence.’ How do you like it ? ” 

She thought it would annoy him; but he only ^folded his 
arms under his head, with an imperturbable “ That's not bad. 
Thank you, ladies.” . 

“ Do you want to know what I honestly think of you ? 

“ Pining to be told.” 
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“ Well, I despise you.” 

If she had even said “ I hate you,” in a petulent or co- 
quettish tone, he would have?- laughed, and lather liked it ; but 
the grave, almost sad, accent of her voice made him open his 
eyes, and ask quickly, — 

“ Why, if you please ? ” 

“ Becarsse, with every chance for being good, useful, and 
happy, you are faulty, lazy, and miserable.""^ 

“ Strong language, mademoiselle.” 

“If you like it. Ill go on.” 

“ Pray, do ; it’s quite interesting.” ' 

“ I thought you’d find it so ; selfish people always like to 
talk about themselves.” 

“ Am / selfish ? ” The question slipped out involuntarily 
and in a tone of surprise, for the one virtue on which he 
prided himself was generosity. 

“ Yes, very selfish,” continued Amy, in a calm, cool voice, 
twice as eifective, just then, as an angry one. “ 111 show you 
how, for I’ve studied you while we have been frolicking, and 
Tm not at all satisfied with you. Here you have been abroad 
nearly six months, and done nothing but waste time and 
money and disappoint your friends.” 

“Isn’t a fellow to have any pleasure after a four-years’ 
grind ? ” 

“ You don’t look as if you’d had much ; at any rate, you are 
none rthe better for it, as far as I can see. I said, when we 
first met, that you had improved. Now I take it aill back, for 
I don’t think you half so nice as when I left you at home. 
You have grown abominably lazy ; you like gossip, and waste 
time on frivolous things ; you are contented to be petted and 
admired by silly people, instead of being loved and respected 
by wise ones. With money, talent, position, health, and 
beauty — ah, you dike that, Old Vanity! but it’s the truth, so 
I can’t help saying it — with all these splendid things to use 
and enjoy, you can find nothing to do but dawdle; and, 
instead of being the man you might and ought to be, you are 
only — ” There she stopped, with a look that had both pain 
and pity in it. 

“Saint Laurence on a gridiron,” added Laurie, blandly 
finishing the sentence. But the lecture began to take effect, 
for there was a wide-awake sparkle in his eyes now, and 
a half- angry, half- injured expression replaced the former 
indifference. 
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“ I supposed you’d take it so. You medf tell us we are 
angels, and say we can make you what we will ; but the 
instant we honest^ try to do you good, you laugh at us, and 
won’t listen, which proves how much your flattery is worth,’’ 
Amy spoke bitterly, and turned her back on the exasperating 
martyr at her feet * 

In a minute a hand came down over the page, so that she 
could not draw, and Laurie’s voice said, with a droll imitation 
of a penitent child, — 

“ I will be good, oh, I ill be good ! ” 

But Amy did not laugh, for she was in earnest ; and, tapping 
on the outspread hand with her pencil, said soberly, — 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of a hand like that ? It’s as soft and 
white as a woman’s, and looks as if it never did an}1:liing but 
wear Jouvin’s best gloves, and pick flowers for ladies. You 
are not a dandy, thank Heaven 1 so I’m glad to see there are 
no diamonds or big seal-rings on it, only the little old one Jo 
gave yo.u so long ago. Dear soul, I wish she was here to 
help me 1 ” 

So do I ! ” • 

The hand vanished as suddenly as it came, and there was 
energy enough in the echo of her wish to suit even Amy. 
She glanced down at him with a new thought in her mind ; 
but he was lying with his hat half over his face, as if for shade, 
and his moustache hid his mouth. She only saw his chest 
rise and fall, with a long breath that might have been^ sigh, 
and the hand that wore the ring nestled down into the grass, 
as if to hide something too precious or too tender to be 
spoken of. Ail in a minute various hints and trifles assumed 
shape and significance in Amy’s mind, and told her what her 
sister never had confided to her. She remembered that Laurie 
never spoke voluntarily of Jo ; she recalled the shadow on his 
face just now, the change in his character, and the wearing of 
the little old ring, which was no ornament to a handsome 
hand. Girls are quick to read such signs and feel their 
eloquence. Amy Imd fsincied that periiaps a love trouble 
at the bottom of the alteration, and now she was sure of it. 
Her keen eyes filled, and, when she spoke again, it was in a 
voice that could be beautifully soft and kind when she chose 

to make it so. . 

‘‘ I know I have no right to talk so to you, Laune ; and if 
you weren’t the sweetest-tempered feHow in the world, you’d 
be very angry with me. But we are all so fond and proud of 

248 
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you, I couldn’t bear to think they should be disappointed in 
you at home as I have been, though, perhaps, they would 
understand the change better than I do.” ^ 

“ I think they would,” came from under the hat, in a grim 
tone, quite as touching as a broken one. 

“ They ought tp have told me, and not let me go blundering 
and scoldkig, when I should have been more kind and patient 
than ever. I never did like that iMiss Randal, and now I 
hate her ! ” said artful Amy, wishing to be sure of her facts 
this time. ^ 

“ Hang Miss Randal ! ” and Laurie knocked the hat off his 
face with a look that left no doubt of his sentiments toward 
that young lady. 

beg pardon; I thought — ” and there she paused diplo- 
matically. 

‘'No, you didn’t; you knew perfectly well I never cared 
for any one but Jo.” Laurie said that in his old, impetuous 
tone, and turned his face away as he spoke. 

“ I did think so ; but as they never said anything about it, 
and you came away, I supposed I was mistaken. And Jo 
wouldn’t be kind to you ? Why, I was sure she loved you 
dearly.” 

“ She was kind, but not in the right way ; and it’s lucky for 
her she didn’t love me, if I’m the good-for-nothing fellow you 
think me. It’s her fault, though, and you may tell her so.” 

Th») hard, bitter look came back again as he said that, and 
it troubled Amy, for she did not know what balm to apply. 

“I was wrong, I didn’t know. I’m very sorry I was so 
cross, but I can’t help wishing you’d bear it better, Teddy, 
dear.” 

“ Don’t, that’s her name for me ! ” and Laurie put up his 
hand with a quick gesture to stop the words spoken in Jo’s 
half-kind, half-reproachful tone. “Wait till you’ve tried it 
yourself,” he added, in a low voice, as he pulled up the grass 
by the handful. 

“I’d take it manfully, and be respected if I couldn’t be 
loved,” said Amy, with the decision of one who knew nothing 
about it. 

Now, Laurie flattered himself that he had borne it remark- 
ably well, making no moan, asking no sympathy, and taking 
his trouble away to live it down alone. Amy’s lecture put the 
matter in a new light, and for the first time it did look weak 
and selfish to lose heart at the first failure, and shut himself up 
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in moody indifference. He felt as if suddenly'sbaken out of a 
pensive dream, and found it impossible to go to sleep again. 
Presently he sat up, and asked stewly,— 

“ Do you think Jo would despise me as you do ? ” 

“ Yes, if she saw pu now. She hates lazy people. Why 
don t you do something splendid, and love you ? ” 

“ I did my best, but it was no use.” ♦ 

Graduating weft, you mean ? That was no more than you 
ought to have done, for your grandfather's sake. It would 
have been shanieful to fa4 after spending so much time and 
money, when every one knew you could do well.” 

“ I did fail, say what you will, for Jo wouldn't love me,” 
began Laurie, leaning his head on his hand in a desuondent 
attitude. 


“ No, you didn't, and you'll say so in the end, for it did 
you good, and proved that you could do something if you 
tried. If you’d only set about another task of some sort, 
you'd soon be your hearty, happy self again, and forget 
your trouble.” 

“ That’s impossible.” 

“ Try it and see. You needn't shrug your shoulders, and 
think, ‘ Much she knows about such things.' I don’t pretend 
to be wise, but I am observing, and I see a great dei more 
than you'd imagine. I'm interested in other people’s experi- 
ences and inconsistencies ; and, though I can’t explain, I re- 
member and use them for my own benefit. Love Jo ^1 your 
days, if you choose, but don't let it spoil you, for it’s wicked 
to throw away so many good gifts because you can't have 
the one you want. There, I won’t lecture any more, for 
I know you’ll wake up and be a man in spite that hard- 
hearted girl.” 

Neither spoke for several minutes. Laurie sat turning the 
little ring on his finger, and Amy put the last touches to 
the hasty sketch she had been working at while she talked. 
Presently she put it on his knee, merely saying, — 

“ How do you like that ? ” 

He looked and then he smiled, as he could, not well help 
doing, for it was capitally done — the long, lazy figure on the 
grass, with listless face, half-shut eyes, and one hand holding 
a cigar, from which came the litde wreath of smoke that 
encircled the dreamer’s head. 

“ How well you draw ! ” he said, with genuine surprise and 
pleasure at her skill, adding, with a half-laugh, — 
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“Yes, that’s me.” 

“ As you are : this is as you were ; ” and Amy laid another 
sketch beside the one he held. 

It was not nearly so well done, but there was a life and 
spirit in it which atoned for many faults, and it recalled the 
past so vividly that a sudden change swept over the young 
man’s face^ as he looked. Only a rough sketch of Laurie 
taming a horse ; hat and coat were off, and every line of the 
active figure, resolute face, and commanding attitude, was full 
of energy and meaning. The handsome brute, just subdued, 
stood arching his neck under the tightly drawn rein, with one 
foot impatiently pawing the ground, and ears pricked up as if 
listening for the voice that had mastered him. In the ruffled 
mane, the rider’s breezy hair and erect attitude, there was a 
suggestion of suddenly arrested motion, of strength, courage, 
and youthful buoyancy, that contrasted sharply with the 
supine grace of the “ JDolce far niente ” sketch, Laurie said 
nothing; but, as his eye went from one to the other, Amy 
saw him flush up and fold his lips together as if he read 
and accepted the little lesson she had given him. That 
satisfied her ; and, without waiting for him to speak, she said, 
in her sprightly way, — 

“ Don’t you remember the day you played Rarey with Puck, 
and we all looked on? Meg and Beth were frightened, but Jo 
clapped and pranced, and I sat on the fence and drew you. I 
found fhat sketch in my portfolio the other day, touched it up, 
and kept it to show you.” 

“ Much obliged. You’ve improved immensely since then, 
and I congratulate you. May I venture to suggest in ‘ a honey- 
moon Paradise’ that five o’clock is the dinner-hour at your 
hotel ? ” 

Laurie rose as he spoke, returned the pictures with a smile 
and a bow, and looked at his watch, as if to remind her that 
even moral lectures should have an end. He tried to resume 
his former easy, indifferent air, but it was an affectation now, 
for the rousing had been more efficacious than he would con- 
fess. Amy felt the shade of coldness in his manner, and said 
to herself, — 

“ Now I’ve offended him. Well, if it does him good, I’m 
glad ; if it makes him hate me, I’m sorry ; but it’s true, and I 
can’t take back a word of it.” 

They laughed and chatted all the way home; and little 
Baptiste, up behind, thought that monsieur and mademoiselle 
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were in charming spirits. But both felt ill at Sse; the friendly 
frankness was disturbed, the sunshine had a shadow over it, 
and, despite their %)parent gaiet]^ there was a secret discontent 
in the heart of each. 

Shall we see you this evening, mon frhcV^ asked Amy as 
they parted at her aunt's cfoor. , 

‘‘ Unfortunately I have an engagement Au rwoir, made- 
moisellCy^ and Laurlte bent as if to kiss her hand, in the foreign 
fashion, which became him better than many men. Something 
in his face made Amy say^quickly and wannly, — 

“ No; be y<?urseif with me, Laurie, and part in the good 
old way. Td rather have a hearty English hand-shake than 
all the sentimental salutations in France.” 

“ Good-bye, dear,” and with these words, uttered in the tone 
she liked, Laurie left her, after a band-shake almost painful in 
its heartiness. 

Next morning, instead of the usual call, Amy received a 
note which made her smile at the beginning and sigh at 
the end : — 

“ My dear Mentor, — Please make my adieux to your 
aunt, and exult within yourself, for ‘ Lazy Laurence ' has gone 
to his grandpa, like the best of boys. A pleasant winter to 
you, and may the gods grant you a blissful honeymoon at 
Valrosa! I think Fred would be benefited by a rouser. 
Tell him so, with my congratulations. ♦ 

“ Yours gratefully, Telemachus.” 

“ Good boy ! I’m glad he's gone,” said Amy, with an 
approving smile ; the next minute her face fell as she glanced 
about the empty room, adding, with an involuntary sigh,— 

“ Yes, I am glad, but how I shall miss him ! ” 


CHAPTER XL 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 

When the first bitterness was over, the family accepted the 
inevitable, and tried to bear it cheerfully, help^g one anothw 
by the increased affection which comes to hand households 
t^derly together in times of trouble. They put away their 
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grief, and each did his or her part toward making that last 
year a happy one. 

The pleasantest room in tl?e house was ^et apart for Beth, 
and in it was gathered everything that she most loved — 
flowers, pictures, her piano, the little work-table, and the 
beloved pussies. ^Father’s best books found their way there, 
mother’s <^sy-chair, Jo’s desk, Amy’s finest sketches; and 
every day Meg brought her babies on a loving pilgrimage, to 
make sunshine for Aunty Beth. John quietly set apart a little 
sum, that he might enjoy the pleasi^e of keeping the invalid 
supplied with the fruit she loved and longed for ; old Hannah 
never wearied of concocting dainty dishes to tempt a capricious 
appetite, dropping tears as she worked ; and from across the 
sea came little gifts and cheerful letters, seeming to bring 
breaths of warmth and fragrance from lands that know no 
winter. 

Here, cherished like a household saint in its shrine, sat 
Beth, tranquil and busy as ever; for nothing could chginge the 
sweet, unselfish nature, and even while preparing to leave life, 
she tried to make it happier for those who shfould remain be- 
hind. The feeble fingers wqre never idle, and one of her 
pleasures wats to make little things for the school-children 
daily passing to and fro^ — to drop a pair of mittens from her 
window for a pair of purple hands, a needle-book for some 
small mother of many dolls, pen-wipers for young penmen 
toiling^ through forests of pot-hooks, scrap-books for picture- 
loving eyes, and all manner of pleasant devices, till the 
reluctant climbers up the ladder of learning found their way 
strewn with flowers, as it were, and came to regard the gentle 
giver as a sort of fairy godmother, who sat above there, and 
showered down gifts miraculously suited to their tastes and 
needs. If Beth had wanted any reward^ she found it in the 
bright little faces ^always turned up to her window, with nods 
and smiles, and the droll little letters which came to her, full 
of blots and gratitude. 

The first few months were very happy ones, and Beth often 
used to look round, and say, How beautiful this is !” as they 
all sat together in her sxmny room, the babies kicking and 
crowing on the floor, mother and sisters working near, and 
father reading, in his pleasant voice, from the wise old books 
which seemed rich in good and comfortable words, as applic- 
able now as when written centuries ago ; a little chapel, where 
a paternal priest taught his flock the hard lessons all must 
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leam, trying to show them that hope can coinfort love, and 
faith make resignation possible. Simple sermons, that went 
straight to the soi^s of those who listened ; for the father’s 
heart was in the minister’s religion, and the frequent falter* in 
the voice gave a double eloquence to the words he spoke or 
read. 

It was well for all that this peaceful time was giV'€n them as 
preparation for the* sad hours to come; for, by-and-by, Beth 
said the needle was “ so heavy,” and put it down for ever ; 
Ulking wearied her, faces troubled her, pain claimed her for 
its own, and hel tranquil spirit was sorrowfully perturbed by 
the ills that vexed her feeble flesh. Ah me i such heavy days, 
such long, long nights, such aching hearts and imploring 
prayers, when those who loved her best were forced to see the 
thin hands stretched out to them beseechingly, to hear the 
bitter cry, “ Help me, help me 1” and to feel that there was no 
help. A sad eclipse of the serene soul, a sharp struggle of the 
young life with death; but both were merdfully brief, and 
then, the natural rebellion over, the old peace returned more 
beautiful than eter. With the wreck of her frail body, Beth’s 
soul grew strong ; and, though jshe said little, those about her 
felt that she was ready, saw that the first pfigrim called was 
likewise the fittest, and waited with her on shore, trying to 
see the Shining Ones coming to receive her when she crossed 
the river. 

Jo never left her for an hour since Beth had said, feel 
stronger when you are here.” She slept on a couch in the 
room, waking often to renew the fire, to feed, lift, or wait upon 
the patient creature who seldom asked for anything, and “ tried 
not to be a trouble.” All day she haunted the room, jealous 
of any other nurse, and prouder of being chosen then than of 
any honour her life ever brought her. Precious and helpful 
hours to Jo, for now her heart received the teaching that it 
needed ; lessons in patience were so sweetly taught her that 
she could not fail to leam them ; charity for all, the lovely 
spirit that can forgive and tmly forget unkindness, the loyalty 
to duty that makes the hardest easy, and the sincere faith that 
fears nothing, but trusts undoubtingly. 

Often, when she woke, Jo found Beth reading in her w^ell- 
worn little book, heard her singing softly, to beguile the 
sleepless night, or saw her lean her face upon her bands, 
while slow tears dropped through the transparent fingers ; and 
Jo would lie watching her, with thoughts too deep for tears, 
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feeling that Beth, in her simple, unselfish way, was trying to 
wean herself from the dear old life, and fit herself for the life 
to come, by sacred words of comfort, qui<tt prayers, and the 
mijsic she loved so well. 

Seeing this did more for Jo than the wisest sermons, the 
saintliest hymns, the most fervent prayers that any voice could 
utter; for,^with eyes made clear by many tears, and a heart 
softened by the tenderest sorrow, she recognised the beauty 
of her sister’s life — uneventful, unambitious, yet full of the 
genuine virtues which “ smell sweet^^nd blossom in the dust,” 
the self-forgetfulness that makes the humblest on earth re- 
membered soonest in heaven, the true success which is possible 
to all. 

One night, when Beth looked among the books upon her 
table, to find something to make her forget the mortal weari- 
ness that was almost as hard to bear as pain, as she, turned 
the leaves of her old favourite Pilgrim’s Progress, she found 
a little paper, scribbled over in Jo’s hand. The namp caught 
her eye, and the blurred look of the lines made her sure that 
tears had fallen on it. 

“Poor Jo! she’s fast asleep, so I won’t wake her to ask 
leave ; she shows me all her things, and I don’t think she’ll 
mind if I look at this,” thought Beth, with a glance at her 
sister, who lay on the rug, with the tongs beside her, ready to 
wake up the minute the log fell apart. 

“MY BETH. 

“ Sitting patient in the shadow 

Till the blessed light shall come, 

A serene and saintly presence 
Sanctifies our troubled home. 

Earthly joys and hopes and sorrows 
Break like ripples on the strand 
Of the deep and solemn river 
Where her willing feet now stand. 

“ O my sister, passing from me, 

Out of human care and strife, 

Leave me, as a gift, those virtues 
Which have beautified your life. 

Dear, bequeath me that great patience 
Which has power to sustain 
A cheerful, uncomplaining spirit 
In its prison-house of pain. 

“ Give me, for I need it sorely, 

Of that courage, wise and sweet, 

Which has made the path of duty 
Green beneath your willing feet. 
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Give me that unselfish nature, 

That with charity divine 

pardon wrong for love’s dear sake— . 

Mlek heart, forgive^e mine I 

" Thus our parting daUy loseth 
Something of its bitter pain, 

And while leafning this hard lesson. 

My great loss becomes my gain. 

For the touch of grief will render 
Mywild nature more serene. 

Give to life new aspirations, 

A new trust in the unseen. 

** henceforth, ^fe across the river, 

I shall see for evermore 
A beloved, household spirit 
Waiting for me on the shore. 

Hope and faith, bom of my sorrow, 

Guardian angels shall become. 

And the sister gone before me 
By their hands shall lead me home. 

Blurred and blotted, faulty and feeble, as the lines were, 
they brought a look of inexpressible comfort to Beth’s face, 
for her one r^ret had been that she had done so little ; and 
this seemed to assure her that her life had not been useless 
that her death would not bring’ the despair she feared. As 
she sat with the paper folded between her hands, the charred 
log fell asunder. Jo started up, revived the blaze, and crept 
to the bedside, hoping Beth slept, 

“ Not asleep, but so happy, dear. See, I found th^ and 
read it ; I knew you wouldn’t care. Have I been all that to 
you, Jo?” she asked, with wistful, humble earnestness. 

“ O Beth, so much, so much ! ” and Jo’s head went down 
upon the pillow, beside her sister’s. 

“ Then I don’t feel as if I’d wasted my life. I’m not so 
good as you make me, but I have tried to do right ; and now, 
when it’s too late to begin even to do better, ifs such a comfort 
to know that some one loves me so much, and feels as if Fd 
helped them.” 

“ More than any one in the world, Beth. I used to think I 
couldn’t let you go ; but I’m learning to feel that I don’t Ipse 
you; that you’ll be more to me than ever, and death can’t 
part us, though it seems to.” 

“ I toow it cannot, and I don’t fear it any longer, for I’m 
sure I shall be your Beth still, to love and help you more than 
ever. You must take my place, Jo, and be everything to 
father and mother when I’m gone. They will turn to you. 
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don’t fail theni'; and if it’s hard to work alone, remember that 
I don’t forget you, and that you’ll be happier in doing that 
than writing splendid books- or seeing all ^he world ; for love 
is* the only thing that we can carry with us when we go, and it 
jinakes the end so easy.’' 

“ I’ll try, Beth^; ” and then and "there Jo renounced her old 
ambition,^. pledged herself to a new and better one, acknow- 
ledging the poverty of other desires, and feeling the blessed 
solace of a belief in the immortality of love. 

So the spring days came and wept, the sky grew clearer, the 
earth greener, the flowers were up fair and eatly, and the birds 
came back in time to say good-bye to Beth, who, like a tired 
but trustful child, clung to the hands that had led her all her 
life, as father and mother guided her tenderly through the 
Valley of the Shadow, and gave her up to God. 

Seldom, except in books, do the dying utter memorable 
words, see visions, or depart with beatified countenances; 
and those who have sped many parting souls know that to 
most the end comes as naturally and simply as sleep. As 
Beth had hoped, the “ tide went out easily ” ; and in the dark 
hour before the dawn, on the bosom where she had drawn 
her first breath, she quietly drew her last, with no farewell but 
one loving look, one little sigh. 

With tears and prayers and tender hands, mother and 
sisters made her ready for the long sleep that pain would 
nevei^r mar again, seeing with grateful eyes the beautiful 
serenity that soon replaced the pathetic patience that had 
wrung their hearts so long, and feeling, with reverent joy, 
that to their darling death was a benignant angel, not a 
phantom full of dread. 

When morning came, for the first time in many months the 
fire was out, Jo’s place was empty, and the room was very 
still. But a bird, sang blithely on a budding bough, close by, 
the snow-drops blossomed freshly at the window, and the 
spring sunshine streamed in like a benediction over the placid 
face upon the pillow — a face so full of painless peace that 
those who loved it best smiled through their tears, and 
thanked God that Beth was well at last. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

LEARNING TO FORGET 

Amy’s lecture did Laurie good, though, of course, he did not 
own it till long afterward , men seldom do, for whon women 
are the advisers, the lords of creation don’t take the advice 
till they have persuaded themselves that it is just what they 
intended to do; then thev act upon it, and, if it succeeds, 
they give the weaker vessel half the credit of it ; if it fails, 
they generously give her the whole. Laurie went back to 
his grandfather, and was so dutifully devoted for several wee^ 
that the old gentleman declared the climate of Nice had 
improved him wonderfully, and he had better try it again. 
There was nothing the young gentleman would have liked 
better, but elephants could not have dragged him back after 
the scoldjpg he had received ; pride forbid, and whenever the 
longing grew very strong, he fortified his resolution by repeat- 
ing the words that had made the deepest impression, “I 
despise you ; ” ** Go and do something splendid that will make 
her love you.” 

Laurie turned the matter over in his mind so often that 
he soon brought himself to confess that he had been selfish 
and lazy ; but then when a man has a great sorrow, he should 
be indulged in all sorts of vagaries till he has lived it ^}own. 
He felt that his blighted affections were quite dead now ; and, 
though he should never cease to be a faithful mourner, there 
was no occasion to wear his weeds ostentatiously. Jo wouldtit 
love him, but he might malu her respect and admire him by 
doing something which should prove that a girl’s “ No ” had 
not spoilt his life. He had always meant to do something, 
and Amy’s advice was quite unnecessary. IJe had only be^ 
waiting till the aforesaid blighted affections were decently 
interred ; that being done, he felt that he was ready to hide 
his stricken heart, and still toil on.” 

As Goethe, when he had a joy or a grief, put it into a song, 
so Laurie resolved to embalm his love-sorrow in music, and 
compose a Requiem which should harrow up Jo’s soul and 
melt the heart of every hearer. Therefore the next time the 
old gentleman found him getting restless and moody, ^d 
ordered him off, he went to Vienna, where he bad musical 
friends, and fell to work with the firm determination to 
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distinguish hiCaself. But, whether the sorrow was too vast to 
be embodied in music, or music too ethereal to uplift a 
mortal woe, he soon discovered that the Requiem was beyond 
him, jiist at present. It was evident that his mind was not 
in working order yet, and his ideas needed clarifying; for 
often in the middle of a plaintive krain, he would find himself 
humming, a dancing tune that vividly recalled the Christmas 
ball at Nice, especially the stout Frenchman, and put an 
effectual stop to tragic composition for the time being. 

Then he tried an Opera, for ncjfhing seemed impossible in 
the beginning ; but here, again, unforeseen difficulties beset 
him. He wanted Jo for his heroine, and called upon his 
memory to supply him with tender recollections and romantic 
visions of his love. But memory turned traitor; and, as if 
possessed by the perverse spirit of the girl, would only recall 
Jo’s oddities, faults, and freaks, would only show her in the 
most unsentimental aspects — beating mats with her head tied 
up in a bandanna, barricading herself with the spfa-pillow, 
or throwing cold water over his passion a la Gummidge — 
and an irresistible laugh spoilt the pensive picture he was 
endeavouring to paint. Jo wouldn’t be put into the Opera at 
any price, and he had to give her up with a “ Bless that girl, 
what a torment she is ! ” and a clutch at his hair, as became 
a distracted composer. 

When he looked about him for another and a less intractable 
damjpl to immortalise in melody, memory produced one with 
the most obliging readiness. This phantom wore many faces, 
but it always had golden hair, was enveloped in a diaphanous 
cloud, and floated airily before his mind’s eye in a pleasing 
chaos of roses, peacocks, white ponies, and blue ribbons. He 
did not give the complacent wraith any name, but he took her 
for his heroine, and grew quite fond of her, as well he might ; 
for he gifted herewith every gift and grace under the sun, and 
escorted her, unscathed, through trials which would have 
annihilated any mortal woman. 

Thanks to this inspiration, he got on swimmingly for a time, 
but gradually the work lost its charm, and he forgot to com- 
pose, while he sat musing, pen in hand, or roamed about the 
gay city to get new ideas and refresh his mind, which seemed 
to be in a somewhat unsettled state that winter. He did not 
do much, but he thought a great deal and was conscious of a 
change of some sort going on in spite of himself. " It’s genius 
simmering, perhaps. I’ll let it simmer, and see what comes of 
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it,” he said, with a secret suspicion, all the whil<^ that it wasn’t 
genius, but sometbing far more common. Whatever it was, it 
simmered to sonie purpose, for he grew more and more dis- 
contented with his desultory life, began to long for some reH 
and e^nest work to go at, ^oul and body, and finally came to 
the wise conclusion that every one who loved ^usic was not a 
composer. Returning from one of Mozaifs grand operas, 
splendidly performed at the Royal Theatre, he looked over 
his own, played a few of the best parts, sat staring up at the 
busts of Mendelssohn, B^thoven, and Bach, who stared 
benignly back again; then suddenly he tore up his music- 
sheets, one by one, and, as the last fluttered out of his hand, 
he said soberly to himself, — 

She is right 1 Talent isn’t genius, and you can’t make it 
so. That music has taken the vanity out of me as Rome took 
it out of her, and I won’t be a humbug any longer. Now what 
shall I do ? ” 

That seemed a hard question to answer, and Laurie began 
to wish he had to work for his daily bread. Now, if ever, 
occurred an eligible opportunity for “ going to the devil,” as 
he once forcibly expressed it, for,he had plenty of money and 
nothing to do, and Satan is proverbially fond of providing 
employment for full and idle hands. The poor fellow had 
temptations enough from without and from within, but he 
withstood them pretty well ; for, much as he valued liberty, 
he valued good faith and confidence more, so his prom^ to 
his grandfather, and his desire to be able to look honestly into 
the eyes of the women who loved him, and say, “ All’s well,” 
kept him safe and steady. 

Very likely some Mrs. Grundy will observe, I don’t be- 
lieve it ; boys will be boys, young men must sow their wild 
oats, and women must not expect miracles.” I dare sslj you 
don’t, Mrs. Grundy, but it’s true nevertheless. Women work 
a good many miracles, and I have a persuasion that they may 
perform even that of raising the standard of manhood by 
refusing to echo such sayir^s. Let the boys be boys, the 
longer the better, and let the young men sow their wild oats 
if they must; but mothers, sisters, and friends may help to 
make the crop a small one, and keep many tares &om sj^iling 
the harvest, by believing, and showing that they beheve, in the 
possibility of loyalty to the virtues which make men manhest 
in good women’s eyes. If it w a fem^e delusion, leave us 
to enjoy it while we may, for without it half the beauty and 
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the romance life is lost, and sorrowful forebodings would 
embitter all our hopes of the brave, tencier-^hearted little lads, 
who still love their mother^better than themselves, and are not 
ashamed to own it. 

Laurie thought that the task of forgetting his love for Jo 
would absorb all his powers for years ; but, to his great sur- 
prise, he^discovered it grew easier every-day. He refused to 
believe it at first, got angry with himself, and couldn’t under- 
stand it; but these hearts of ours are curious and contrary 
things, and time and nature wo^k their will in spite of us. 
Laurie’s heart wouldnU ache ; the wound persisted in healing 
with a rapidity that astonished him, and, instead of trying to 
forget, he found himself trying to remember. He had not 
foreseen this turn of affairs, and was not prepared for it. He 
was disgusted with himself, surprised at his own fickleness, 
and full of a queer mixture of disappointment and relief that 
he could recover from such a tremendous blow so soon. He 
carefully stirred up the embers of his lost love, bet they re- 
fused to burst into a blaze: there was only a comfortable 
glow that warmed and did him good without putting him into 
a fever, and he was reluctantly obliged to confess that the 
boyish passion was slowly subsiding into a more tranquil 
sentiment, very tender, a little sad and resentful still, but that 
was sure to pass away in time, leaving a brotherly affection 
which would last unbroken to the end. 

A^the word “brotherly” passed through his mind in one of 
these reveries, he smiled, and glanced up at the picture of 
Mozart that was before him : — 

“ Well, he was a great man ; and when he couldn’t have one 
sister he took the other, and was happy.” 

Laurie did not utter the words, but he thought them ; and 
the next instant kissed the little old ring, saying to himself, — 

“No, I won’ti I haven’t forgotten, I never can. I’ll try 
again, and if that fails, why, then ” 

Leaving his sentence unfinished, he seized pen and paper 
and wrote to Jo, telling her that he could not settle to any- 
thing while there was the least hope of her changing her mind. 
Couldn’t she, wouldn’t she, and let him come home and be 
happy ? While waiting for an answer he did nothing, but he 
did it energetically, for he was in a fever of impatience. It 
came at last, and settled his mind effectually on one point, 
for Jo decidedly couldn’t and wouldn’t. She was wrapped up 
in Beth, and never wished to hear the word “ love ” again. 
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Then she begged him to be happy with somAody else, bat 
always to keep a little comer of his heart for his loving sister 
Jo. In a postscript%he desired hkn not to teU Amy that Beth 
was worse ; she w^as coming home in the spring, and there 
no need of saddening the remainder of her stay. That would 
be time enough, please God, but lLAurie mpst write to her 
often, and not let her feel lonely, homesick, or anxious. 

« So I will, at onc^. ^ Poor little girl ; it will be a sad going 
home for her, Pm afraid ; ” and Laurie opened his desk, as if 
writing to Amy had been thejproper conclusion of the sentence 
left unfinished some weeks before. 

But he did not write the letter that day ; for, as he rum- 
maged out his best paper, he came across something which 
changed his pu^ose. Tumbling about in one part of the 
desk, among bills, passports, and business documents of 
various kinds, were several of Jo’s letters, and in another 
compartment were three notes from Amy, carefully tied up 
with one .^of her blue ribbons, and sweetly suggestive of the 
little dead roses put away inside. With a half-repentant, 
half-amused expression, Laurie gathered up all Jo’s letters, 
smoothed, folded, and put them .neatly into a small drawer of 
the desk, ‘Stood a minute turning the ring thoughtfully on his 
finger, then slowly drew it off, laid it with the letters, locked 
the drawer, and went out to hear High Mass at Saint Stefan’s, 
feeling as if there had been a funeral; and, though not over- 
whelmed with affliction, this seemed a more proper wgy to 
spend the rest of the day than in writing letters to charming 
young ladies. 

The letter went very soon, however, and was prompdy 
answered, for Amy was homesick, and confessed it in the 
most delightfully confiding manner. The correspondence 
flourished famously, and letters flew to and fro, with unfailing 
regularity, all through the early spring. Laurie sold his bu^ 
made allumettes of his opera, and went back to Paris, hoping 
somebody would arrive before long. He wanted desperately 
to go to Nice, but would not till he was asked ; and Amy 
would not ask him, for just then she was having little ex- 
periences of her own, which made her rather wish to avoid the 
quizzical eyes of “ our boy.” 

Fred Vaughn had returned, and put the question to which 
she had once decided to answer ‘‘Yes, thank you;” but now 
she said, “ No, thank you,” kindly but steadily; for, when the 
time came, her courage failed her, and she found that some- 
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thing more than money and position was needed to satisfy the 
new longing that filled her heart so full of ^tender hopes and 
fears. The words, “ Fred h a good felldw, but not at all the 
rnan I fancied you would ever like/’ and Laurie’s face when 
he uttered them, kept returning ^to her as pertinaciously as 
her own did wh^n she said in look, if not in words, “ I shall 
marry for money.” It troubled her to remember that now, she 
wished she could take it back, it souhded so unwomanly. 
She didn’t want Laurie to think her a heartless, worldly 
creature ; she didn’t care to be a ^ueen of society now half so 
much as she did to be a lovable woman ; she was so glad he 
didn’t hate her for the dreadful things she said, but took them 
so beautifully, and was kinder than ever. His letters were 
such a comfort, for the home letters were very irregular, and 
were not half so satisfactory as his when they did come. 
It was not only a pleasure, but a duty to answer them, for the 
poor fellow was forlorn, and needed petting, since Jo persisted 
in being stony-hearted. She ought to have made^an eifort, 
and tried to love him ; it couldn’t be very hard, many people 
would be proud and glad to have such a* dear boy care for 
them; but Jo never would act like other girls, so there was 
nothing to do but be very kind, and treat him like a* brother. 

If all brothers were treated as well as Laurie was at this 
period, they would be a much happier race of beings than 
they are. Amy never lectured now; she asked his opinion 
on ai^ subjects ; she was interested in everything he did, made 
charming little presents for him, and sent him two letters a 
week, full of lively gossip, sisterly confidences, and captivating 
sketches of the lovely scenes about her. As few brothers are 
cemplimented by having their letters carried about in their 
sisters’ pockets, read and reread diligently, cried over when 
short, kissed when long, and treasured carefully, we will not 
hint that Amy did any of these fond and foolish things. But 
she certainly did grow a little pale and pensive that spring, 
lost much of her relish for society, and went out sketching 
alone a good deal. She never had much to show when she 
came home, but was studying nature, I dare say, while she sat 
for hours, with her hands folded, on the terrace at Valrosa, or 
absently sketched any fancy that occurred to her — a stalwart 
knight carved on a tomb, a young man asleep in the grass, 
with his hat over his eyes, or a curly-haired girl in gorgeous 
array, promenading down a ball-room on the arm of a tall 
gentleman, both faces being left a blur according to the last 
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fashion in art, which was safe, but not aSogether satis- 
factory. ^ 

Her aunt thought that she regretted her answer to Fred ; 
and, finding denials useless and explanations impossible, Amy 
left her to think what she liked, taking care that Laurie should 
know that Fred had gone 'to Egypt, That was all, but he 
understood it, and looked relieved, as he said to hii^self; with 
a venerable air, — * 

“ I was sure she would think better of it Poor old fellow ! 
I’ve been through it all, and I can sympathise.” 

' With that he "heaved a "great sigh, and then, as if he had 
discharged his duty to the past, put his feet up on the sofa, 
and enjoyed Amy’s letter luxuriously. 

While these changes were going on abroad, trouble had 
come at home i but the letter telling that Beth was failing 
never reached Amy, and when the next found her, the grass 
was green above her sister. The sad news met her at Vevay, 
for the hj^at had driven them from Nice in May, and they had 
travelled slowly to Switzerland, by way of Genoa and the 
Italian lakes. She bore it very well, and quietly submitted to 
the family decree that she should not shorten her visit, for, 
since it was too late to say good-bye to Beth, she had better 
stay, and let absence soften her sorrow. But her heart was 
very heavy ; she longed to be at home, and every day looked 
wistfully across the lake, waiting for Laurie to come and 
comfort her. ^ 

He did come very soon ; for the same mail brought Tetters 
to them both, but he was in Germany, and it took some days 
to reach him. The moment he read it, he packed his knap- 
sack, bade adieu to his fellow-pedestrians, and was off to keep 
his promise, with a heart full of joy and sorrow, hope ^d 
suspense. 

He knew Vevay well; and as soon as the jDoat touched the 
little quay, he hurried along the shore to La Tour, where the 
Carrols were living €n pension. The garpn was in despair 
that the whole family had gone to take a promenade on the 
lake ; but no, the blonde mademoiselle might be in the chat^ 
garden. If monsieur would give himself the pain of sitting 
down, a flash of time should present her. But monsieur could 
not wait even “ a flash of time,” and, in the middle of the 
speech, departed to find mademoiselle himself, 

A pleasant old garden on the borders of the lovely lake, 
with chestnuts rustling overhead, ivy climbing everywhere, and 
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the black sha<5ow of the tower falling far across the sunny 
water. At one comer of the wide, low waU was a seat, and 
here Amy often came to read or work, or Console herself with 
the beauty all about her. She was sitting here that day, lean- 
ing her head on her hand, with a homesick heart and heavy 
eyes, thinking of Beth, and wondering why Laurie did not 
come. She did not hear him cross the courtyard beyond, nor 
see him pause in the archway that led from the subten-anean 
path into the garden. He stood a minute, looking at her with 
new eyes, seeing what no one h^d ever seen before — the 
tender side of Amy’s character. Everything about her mutely 
suggested love and sorrow — the blotted letters in her lap, the 
black ribbon that tied up her hair, the womanly pain and 
patience in her face ; even the little ebony cross at her throat 
seemed pathetic to Laurie, for he had given it to her, and she 
wore it as her only ornament. If he had any doubts about 
the reception she would give him, they were set at rest the 
minute she looked up and saw him ; for, dropping everything, 
she ran to him, exclaiming, in a tone of unmistakable love and 
longing,-— 

“ O Laurie, Laurie, I knew you’d come to me I ” 

I think everything was said and settled then ; for, as they 
stood together quite silent for a moment, with the dark head 
bent down protectingly over the light one, Amy felt that no 
one could comfort and sustain her so well as Laurie, and 
Lauri^ decided that Amy was the only woman in the world 
who could fill Jo’s place, and make him happy. He did not 
tell her so ; but she was not disappointed, for both felt the 
truth, were satisfied, and gladly left the rest to silence. 

In a minute Amy went back to her place ; and, while she 
dried her tears, Laurie gathered up the scattered papers, 
finding in the sight of sundry well-worn letters and suggestive 
sketches good ompns for the future. As he sat down beside 
her, Amy felt shy again, and turned rosy red at the recollection 
of her impulsive greeting. 

“ I couldn’t help it ; I felt so lonely and sad, and was so 
very glad to see you. It was such a surprise to look up and 
find you, just as I was beginning to fear you wouldn’t come,” 
she said, trying in vain to speak quite naturally. 

'H came the minute I heard. I wish I could say some- 
thing to comfort you for the loss of dear little Beth ; but I can 
only feel, and — ” He could not get any further, for he, too, 
turned bashful all of a sudden, and did not quite know what 
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to say. He longed to lay Amy^s head down oh his shoulder 
and tell her to have a good cry, but he did not dare; so 
took her hand instead, and gave i^ a sympathetic soueeze that 
y^as better than words. , 

“You needn’t say anythmg; this comforts me/’ she said 
softly. “ Beth is well and happy, and I mustn’t wish her back ; 
but I dread the going home, much as I long to se§ them all 
We won’t talk about* it now, for it makes me cry, and I want 
to enjoy you while you stay. You needn’t go right back, need 
you ? ^ 

‘ “Not if you want me, dear,” 

“ I do, so much. Aunt and Flo are very kmd ; but you 
seem like one of the family, and it would be so comfortable to 
have you for a little while.” 

Amy spoke and looked so like a homesick child, whose 
heart was full, that Laurie forgot his bashfulness all at once, 
and gave her just what she wanted — the petting she was used 
to and tbye cheerful conversation she needed. 

“ Poor little soul, you look as if you’d grieved yourself half- 
sick 1 I'm going to take care of you, so don’t cry any more, 
but come and walk about with ipe ; the wind is too chilly for 
you to sit still,” he said, in the half-caressing, half-commanding 
way that Amy liked, as he tied on her hat, drew her arm 
through his, and began to pace up and down the sunny walk, 
under the new-leaved chestnuts. He felt more at ease upon 
his legs ; and Amy found it very pleasant to have a stroijg arm 
to lean upon, a familiar face to smile at her, and a kind voice 
to talk delightfully for her alone. 

The quaint old garden had sheltered many pairs of lovers, 
and seemed expressly made for them, so sunny and secluded 
was it, with nothing but the tower to overlook them, and the 
wide lake to carry away the echo of their words, as it rippled 
by below. For an hour this new pair walked and talked, or 
rested on the wall, enjoying the sweet influences which gave 
such a charm to time and place ; and when an unromantic 
dinner-bell warned them away, Amy felt as if she left her 
burden of loneliness and sorrow behind her in the chateau 
garden. 

The moment Mrs. Carrol «aw the girl’s dtered face, ^e 
was illuminated with a new idea, and exclaimed to herself, 
“Now I understand it all— the child has been pining for 
young Laurence. Bless my heart, I never thought of such a 
thing!” 
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With praisel^orthy discretion, the good lady said nothing, 
and betrayed no sign of enlightenment; bj.it cordially urged 
Laurie to stay, and begged Amy to enj(5y his society, for it 
\9^)uld do her more good than so much solitude. Amy was 
a model of docility; and, as Ijer aunt was a good deal 
occupied with FJo, she was left to entertain her friend, and 
did it with more than her usual success. 

At Nice, Laurie had lounged and Amy had scolded; at 
Vevay, Laurie was never idle, but always walking, riding, 
boating, or studying, in the most ^ergetic manner, while Amy 
admired everything he did, and followed hi§ example as far 
and as fast as she could. He said the change was owing to 
the climate, and she did not contradict him, being glad of a 
like excuse for her own recovered health and spirits. 

The invigorating air did them both good, and much exercise 
worked wholesome changes in minds as well as bodies. They 
seemed to get clearer views of life and duty up there among 
the everlasting hills ; the fresh winds blew away desponding 
doubts, delusive fancies, and moody mists ; the warm spring 
sunshine brought out all sorts of aspiring ide'as, tender hopes, 
and happy thoughts; the lake seemed to wash away the 
troubles of the past, and the grand old mountains' to look 
benignly down upon them, saying, “ Little children, love one 
another.” 

In spite of the new sorrow, it was a very happy time, so 
happ 3 iithat Laurie could not bear to disturb it by a word. It 
took him a little while to recover from his surprise at the 
rapid cure of his first, and, as he had firmly believed, his last 
and only love. He consoled himself for the seeming dis- 
loyalty by the thought that Jo’s sister was almost the same as 
Jo’s self, and the conviction that it would have been impos- 
sible to love any other woman but Amy so soon and so well. 
His first wooing had been of the tempestuous order, and he 
looked back upon it as if through a long vista of years, with a 
feeling of compassion blended with regret. He was not 
ashamed of it, but put it away as one of the bitter-sweet 
experiences of his life, for which he could be grateful when 
the pain was over. His second wooing he resolved should be 
as calm and simple as possible ; there was no need of having 
a scene, hardly any need of telling Amy that he loved her ; 
she knew it without words, and had given him his answer 
long ago. It all came about so naturally that no one could 
complain, and he knew that everybody would be pleased, even 
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Jo. But when our first Httle passion has be^ crushed, we 
are apt to be wagy and slow in making a second trial; so 
Laurie let the days'^ass, enjoying^ every hour, and leaving to 
chance the utterance of the word that would put an end Co 
the first and sweetest part of his new romance. 

He had rather imagined that the dinoutv^iint would take 
place in the chateau garden by moonlight, and in-»the most 
graceful and decororfs manner ; but it turned out exactly the 
reverse, for the matter was settled on the lake, at noonday, in 
a few blunt words. They^ad been floating about all the 
morning, from gloomy St. Gingolf to sunny Montreux, with 
the Alps of Savoy on one side, Mont St. Bernard and the Dent 
du Midi on the other, pretty Vevay in the valley, and Lausanne 
upon the hill beyond, a cloudless blue sky overhead, and the 
bluer lake below, dotted with the picturesque boats that look 
like white-winged gulls. 

They had been talking of Bonnivard, as they glided past 
Chillon, ^nd of Rousseau, as they looked up at Clarens, 
where he wrote his “ Hdloise.” Neither had read it, but they 
knew it was a loVe-story, and each privately wondered if it 
was half as interesting as their own. Amy had been dabbling 
her hdnd'in the water during the little pause that fell between 
them, and, when she looked up, Laurie was leaning on his 
oars, with an expression in his eyes that made her say hastily, 
merely for the sake of saying something, — 

“You must be tired; rest a little, and let me row; it will 
do me good ; for, since you came, I have been altogether lazy 
and luxurious.” 

“Pm not tired; but you may take an oar, if you like. 
There^s room enough, though I have to sit nearly in the 
middle, else the' boat won^t trim,” returned Laurie, as if he 
rather liked the arrangement. 

Feeling that she had not mended matters much, Amy took 
the offered third of a seat, shook her hair over her face, and 
accepted an oar. She rowed as well as she did many other 
things; and, though she used both hands, and Laurie but 
one, the oars kept time, and the boat went smoothly through 
the water. 

“How well we pull together, don*t we?” said Amy, who 
objected to silence just then. 

“ So well that I wish we might always puH in the same 
boat Will you, Amy ? ” very tenderly. 

“Yes, Laurie,” very low. 
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Then they 6oth stopped rowing, and unconsciously added 
a pretty little iahleau of human love and ^happiness to the 
dissolving views reflected u>the lake. 


CHAPTER XLII 

ALL ALONE 

It was easy to promise self-abneg^ion when self was wrapped 
up in another, and heart and soul were purified by a sweet 
example; but when the helpful voice was silent, the daily 
lesson over, the beloved presence gone, and nothing remained 
but loneliness and grief, then Jo found her promise very hard 
to keep. How could she “ comfort father and mother,” when 
her own heart ached with a ceaseless longing for her sister ; 
how could she “ make the house cheerful,” when all its light 
and warmth and beauty seemed to have deserted it when Beth 
left the old home for the new ; and where^ in all the world 
could she “ find some useful,^ happy work to do,” that would 
take the place of the loving ^service which had been its own 
reward ? She tried in a blind, hopeless way to do her duty, 
secretly rebelling against it ail the while, for it seemed unjust 
that her few joys should be lessened, her burdens made 
heavj^r, and life get harder and harder as she toiled along. 
Some people seemed to get all sunshine, and some all shadow ; 
it was not fair, for she tried more than Amy to be good, but 
never got any reward, only disappointment, trouble, and hard 
work. 

Poor Jo, these were dark days to her, for something like 
despair came over her when she thought of spending all her 
life in that quiej house, devoted to humdrum cares, a few 
small pleasures, and the duty that never seemed to grow any 
easier. can*t do it. I wasn’t meant for a life like this, 
and I know I shall break away and do something desperate 
if somebody don’t come and help me,” she said to herself, 
when her first efforts failed, and she fell into the moody, 
miserable state of mind which often comes when strong wills 
have to yield to the inevitable. 

But some one did come and help her, though Jo did not 
reco^ise her good angels at once, because they wore 
familiar shapes, and used the simple spells best fitted to 
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poor humanity. Often she started up at night," thinking Beth 
called her ; and i^en the sight of the little empty bed made 
her cry with the bitter cry of an tmsubmissive sorrow, “O 
Beth, come back ! come back 1 ” she did not stretch out bbr 
yearning arms in vain ; for,^ as quick to hear her sobbing as 
she had been to hear her sister’s faintest whisper, her mother 
came to comfort her, not with words only, but the patient 
tenderness that soothes by a touch, tears that were mute 
reminders of a greater grief than Jo’s, and broken whispers, 
more eloquent than prayers^ because hopeful resignation went 
hand-in-hand witih natural sorrow. Sacred moments, when 
heart talked to heart in the silence of the night, turning 
aflUiction to a blessing, which chastened grief and strengthened 
love. Feeling this, Jo’s burden seemed easier to bear, duty 
grew sweeter, and life looked more endurable, seen from the 
safe shelter of her mother’s arms. 

When aching heart was a little comforted, troubled mind 
likemse fqund help ; for one day she went to the study, and, 
leaning over the good grey head lifted to welcome her with a 
tranquil smile, she said, very humbly, — 

** Father, talk to me as you did to Beth. I need it more 
than she did, for I’m all wrong.” 

“ My dear, nothing can comfort me like this,” he answered, 
with a falter in his voice, and both arms round her, as if he, 
too, needed help, and did not fear to ask it. 

Then, sitting in Beth’s little chair close beside him, Jc!>told 
her troubles — the resentful sorrow for her loss, the fruitless 
efforts that discouraged her, the want of faith that made life 
look so dark, and the sad bewilderment which we call 
despair. She gave him entire confidence, he gave her the help 
she needed, and both found consolation in the act ; for the 
time had come when they could talk together not only as 
father and daughter, but as man and woman, ^able and glad to 
serve each other with mutual S 3 rmpathy as well as mutual love. 
Happy, thoughtful times there in the old study which Jo 
called “the church of one member,” and from which she 
came with fresh courage, recovered cheerfulness, and a more 
submissive spirit ; for the parents who had taught one child to 
meet death without fear, were trying now to teach another to 
accept life without despondency or distrust, and to use its 
beautiful opportunities with gratitude and power. 

Other helps had Jo— humble, wholesome duties and 
delights that would not be denied their part in serving her. 
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and which she slowly learned to see and value. Brooms and 
dishcloths never could be as distasteful as they once had been, 
for Beth had presided over both ; and something of her 
housewifely spirit seemed to linger round the little mop and 
the old brush, that was never thrown away. As she used 
them, Jo found herself humming the songs Beth used to hum, 
imitating- Beth^s orderly ways, and giving the little touches 
here and there that kept everything fresh and cosy, which 
was the first step toward making home happy, though she 
didn’t know it, till Hannah said ^jdth an approving squeeze of 
the hand, — * 

“You thoughtful creter, you’re determined we shan’t miss 
that dear lamb ef you can help it. We don’t say much, but 
we see it, and the Lord will bless you for’t, see ef He don’t.” 

As they sat sewing together, Jo discovered how much 
improved her sister Meg was; how well she could talk, how 
much she knew about good, womanly impulses, thoughts, and 
feelings, how happy she was in husband and children, and how 
much they were all doing for each other. 

“Marriage is an excellent thing, after all. I wonder if I 
should blossom out half as. well as you have, if I tried it?” 
said Jo, as she constructed a kite for Demi, in the topsy-turvy 
nursery. 

“ It’s just what you need to bring out the tender, womanly 
half of your nature, Jo. You are like a chestnut-burr, prickly 
outs^e, but silky-soft within, and a sweet kernel, if one can 
only get at it. Love will make you show your heart some day, 
and then the rough burr will fall off.” 

“ Frost opens chestnut-burrs, ma’am, and it takes a good 
shake to bring them down. Boys go nutting, and I don’t care 
to be bagged by them,” returned Jo, pasting away at the kite 
which no wind that blows would ever carry up, for Daisy had 
tied herself on as a bob. 

Meg laughed, for she was glad to see a glimmer of Jo’s old 
spirit, but she felt it her duty to enforce her opinion by every 
argument in her power; and the sisterly chats were not 
wasted, especially as two of Meg’s most effective arguments 
were the babies, whom Jo loved tenderly. Grief is the best 
opener for some hearts, and Jo’s was nearly ready for the bag : 
a little more sunshine to ripen the nut, then, not a boy’s 
impatient shake, but a man’s hand reached up to pick it gently 
from the burr, and find the kernel sound and sweet If she 
had suspected this, she would have shut up tight, and been 
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wealth. By this title it is, that the Pope prevailed v^th the subjects 
of all Giristian Princes, to beleeve, that to disobey him, was to 
disobey CJhrist himsSlf^ and in all differences between him and other 
Princes, (charmed with the word Power SpirituaU,) to abandon they 
lawfull Soveraigns; which is in effect an universall Monarchy over 
all Christendome. For though they were first invested in the right 
of being Supreme Teachers of Christian Doctrine, by, and under 
Christian Emperors, within the limits of the Romane Bmpiie (as 
is acknowledged by thfemselves) by the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
who was an Officer subject to the Civill State; yet after the Empire 
was divided, and dissolved, it was not hard to obtrude upon the 
people already subject to then!^ another Title, namely, the Eight of 
St. Peter; not onely to save entire their pretended Power; but also 
to extend the same over the same Christian Provinces, though no 
more united in the Empire of Rome. This Benefit of an Universal! 
Monarchy, (considering the desire of men to bear Rule) is a sufficient 
Presumption, that the Popes that pretended to it, and for a long 
time enjoyed it, were the Authors of the Doctrine, by which it was 
obtained; namely, that the Church now on Earth, is the Edngdome 
of Christ. For that granted, it must be understood, that Christ 
hath some'lieutenant amongst us, by whom we are to be told what 
are his Commandements. 

After that certain Churches had renounced this uniyersaU Power 
of the Pope, one would expect in r^^on, that the Civill Soveraigns 
in all those Churches, should have recovered so much of it, as (before 
they had unadvisedly let it goe) was their own Right, and in th.eir 
own hands. And in England it was so in effect; saving that they, 
by whom the Elings administred the Government of Religion, by 
maintaining their imployment to be in Gods Right, seemed to usurp, 
if not a Supremacy, yet an Independency on the Gvill PBwer; 
and they but seem^ to usurpe it, in as much as they acknow- 
ledged a Right in the King, to deprive them of the Exercise of their 
Functions at his pleasure. 

But in those plaxses where the Presbytery took that Office, though 
many other Doctrines of the Church of Rome were forbidden to be 
taught; yet this Docirine, that the Kingdome of Christ is already 
come, and that it began at the Resurrection of our Saviour, was still 
retained. But cut bono ? What Profit did th^ expect from it? 
The same which the Popes expected: to have a Soveraign Powot 
over the People. For what is it for men to nxcommunicate their 
lawful King, but to keep him from all places of Go^ publique 
Service in his own Kingdom ? and with force to resist him , when he 
with force endeavoureth to correct them? Or what is it, without 
Autibority from the Gvill Soveraign, to excommunicate any person, 
but to take from him his Lawfuil Liberty, that is, to usurpe an 
unlawful! Power over their Brethren? The Authors therefore of 
this Darknesse in Religion, are the Romane, and the Presbyterian 
Clercfv. 

To tiiis head, I referre also all those Doctrines, that serve them to 
O 
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keep the possession of this spiritual! Soveraignty after it is gotten. 
As first, that the Fope in his piihlique capactiv cannot erre. For 
who is there, that beleeving ^iiis to be true,^ will not readily obey 
hhn in whatsoever he commands ? 

Secondly, that all other Bishops, in what Common-wealth soever, 
have not their Right, neither immediately from God, nor mediately 
from their Civill Soveraigns, but from the Pope, is a Doctrine, by 
which thei^ comes to be in every Christian Qommon-wealth many 
potent men, (for so are Bishops,) that have their dependence on the 
Pope, and owe obedience to him, though he be a forraign Prince; 
by which means he is able, (as he h^th done many times) to rai^ 
a Civill War against the State that submits not it oelf to be govern^ 
according to ins pleasure and Interest. 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other Priests, and of 
all Monkes, and Fryers, from the Power of the Civill Laws. For by 
this means, there is a great part of every Common-wealth, that 
enjoy the benefit of the Laws, and are protected by the Power of the 
Civill State, which neverthelesse pay no part of the Publique expence; 
nor are lyable to the penalties, as other Subjects, due to their 
crimes; and consequently, stand not in fear of any man, but the 
Pope; and adhere to him onely, to uphold his universal! Monarchy. 

Fourthly, the giving to their Mests (which is no more in the New 
Testament but Presbyiers, that is, Elders) the name of Sacerdotes^ j 
that is, Sacrificers, which was the title of the Civill Soveraigp, and 
his publique Ministers, amongst the Jews, whilest God was their 
King. Also, the making the Lords Supper a Sacrifice, serveth to 
make the People beleeve the Pope hath the same power over all 
Christians, that Moses and Aaron had over the Jews; that is to say, 
all Power, both Civill and Ecclesiasticall, as the High Priest then 
had. 

Fiftly, the teaching that Matrimony is a Sacrament, giveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulnesse of Marriages; and thereby, 
of what Children are Legitimate; and consequently, of the Right 
of Succession to haereditary Kingdomes. 

Sixtiy, the Deniall of Marriage to Priests, serveth to assure this 
Power of the Pope over Kings. For if a King be a Priest, he cannot 
Marry, and transmit his Kingdoms to his Posterity; If he be not a 
Priest, then the Pope pretendeth this Authority Ecclesiasticall over 
him, and over his people. 

Seventhly, from Auricular Confession, they obtain, for the assur- . 
ance of their Power, better intelligence of the designs of Princes, and 
great persons in the Civill State, than these can have of the designs 
of the State Ecclesiasticall. 

Eighthly, by the Canonization of Saints, and declaring who are 
Martyrs, they assure their Power, in that they induce simple men 
into an obstinacy against the Laws and Commands of their Civill 
Soveraigns even to death, if by the Popes excommunication, they 
be declared Heretiques or Enemies to the Church; that is, (as they 
interpret it,) to the Pope^ • 
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Ninthly, they the same, by the Power they'Lcribe to every 
Pnest of makmg Chi^st; and by the Power of criming Pennalc? 
and of Remitting, and Retaining of sihs. 

Tenthly, by the Doctrine of Purgatory, of Justification by ei- 
temall works, and of Indulge^jces, the Qergy is enriched 
Eleventhly, by their Dsemonology, and the use of Exorcisme and 
other things appertainmg thereto, they keep (or\hinke they keen^ 
the People more m awe. of their Power. 

Lastly, the Metaphysiques, Ethiques, and PoHtiques of Aristotle, 
the frivolous Distinctions, barbarous Terms, and obscure Lanffua^ 
the Schoolmen, taught in the Universities, (which have 
erected and ^eguia^ed by the Popes Authority,) serve them to keep 
these Errors from being detected, and to make men mistake the 
Ignis fatuus of Vain Philosophy, for the Light of the GospelL 
To these, if they sufficed not, might be added other of their dark 
Doctrines, the profit whereof redoundeth manifestly, to the setting 
up of an unlawfull Power over the lawful! Soveraigns of Christian 
People; dr for the sustaining of the same, when it is set up; or to 
the worldly Riches, Honour, and Authority of those that sustain 
it. And therefore by the aforesaid rule, of Oui 6o?io, we may justly 
pronounce for the Authors of aU this Spirituall Darknesse, the Pope, 
and Roman Clergy; and all those besides that endeavour to settle 
in the mindes of men tliis erroneous Doctrine, that the Church now 
on EaRth,4s that Kingdome of Cod' mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament. 


But the Emperours, and other Christian Soveraigns, under whose 
Government these Errours, and the like encroachments of Ecclesias- 
tiques upon their Office, at first crept in, to the disturbance of their 
possessions, and of the tranquillity of their Subjects, thougl> they 
suffered the same for want of foresight of the Sequel, and of insight 
into the designs of their Teachers, may neverthelesse bee esteemed 
accessaries to their own, and the Pubhque dammage: For without 
their Authority there could at first no seditious Doctrine have been 
publiquely preached. I say they might have hindred the same in 
the beginning: But when the people were once possessed by those 
spirituall men, there was no humane remedy to be applyed, that any 
man could invent: And for the remedies that God should provide, ^ 
who never faileth in his good time to destroy all the Machinations 
of men against the Truth, wee are to attend good pleasure, that 
suffereth many times the prosperity of his enemies, together with 
their ambition, to grow to such a height, as the violence thereof 
openeth the eyes, which the warinesse of their predecessours had 
before sealed up, and makes men by too much grasping let goe all, 
as Peters net was broken, by the struggling of too great a multitude 
of Fishes ; whereas the Impatience of those, that strive to resist such 
encroachment, before their Subjects eyes were opened, did but 
enorease the power they resisted. I doe not th^efore blame the 
Emperour Frederick for holding the stirrop to our countryman Pope 
Adrian ; for such was the disposition of his subjects then, ^ if hee 
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had not done itj'hee was not likely to have succeeded in the Empire: 
But T blame those, that in the beginning, wh^i their power was 
entire, by suffering such Doctj;ines to be forgod in the Universities 
offttheir own Dominions, have holden the StiiTop to all the succeeding 
Popes, whilest they mounted into the Thrones of all Christian 
Soveraigns, to ride, and tire, both thOm, and their people, at their 
pleasure. « 

But as the Inventions of men are woven, so also are they ravelled 
out; the way is the same, but the order is inverted: The web 
begins at the first Elements of Power, which are Wisdom, Humility, 
Sincerity, and other vertues of the Apostles, whom the people con* 
verted, obeyed, out of Reverence, not by Obligation: Their Cori- 
scienoes were free, and their Words and Actions subject to none but 
the Civill Power. Afterwards the Presbyters (sts the Flocks of 
Christ encreased) assembling to consider what they should teach, 
and thereby obliging themselves to teach nothing against the 
Decrees of their Assemblies, made it to be thought the people were 
thereby obliged to follow their Doctrine, and when they refused, 
refused to keep them company, (that was then called Excommunica- 
tion,) not as being Infidels, but as being disobedient: And this was 
the first knot upon their Liberty, xind the number of Ihresbyters 
encreasing, the Presbyters of the chief City or Ejcovince, got them- 
selves an authority over the Parochial! Presbyters, and appro- 
priated to themselves the names of Bishops: And this was a second 
knot on Christian Liberty. Lastly, the Bishop of Rome, in legard 
of the Imperiall City, took upon him an Authority (partly by the 
wills of the Emperours themselves, and by the title of PonUfex 
Maximus, and at last when the Emperours were grown weak, 
by thejpriviledges of St. Peter) over all other Bishops of the Empire: 
Which was the third and last knot, and the whole Synthesis and 
Construction of the Pontificiali Power. 

And therefore the Analysis, or Resolution is by the same way; 
but beginneth with the knot that was last tyed; as wee may see in 
the dissolution of the praeter-politicali Church Government in Eng- 
land. First, the Power of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen 
Elizabeth; and the Bishops, who before exercised their Functions 
in Right of the Pope, did afterwards exercise the same in Right of 
the Qu'een and her Successours; though by retaining the phrase of 
Jure Divino, they were thought to demand it by immediate Right 
from God: And so was untyed the first knot. After this, the 
Presbyterians lately in England obtained the putting down of 
Episcopacy: And so was the second knot dissolved: And almost 
at the same time, the Power was taken also from the Presbyterians: 
And so we are reduced to the Independency of the Primitive 
Christians to follow Paul, or Cephas, or Apollos, every man as he 
^eth b^t: Which, if it be without contention, and without measur- 
ing the Doctrine of Christ, by our affection to the Person of his 
I\'tiuister, (the fault which the Apostle reprehended in the Corin- 
thians,) is perhaps the best: First, because there ought to be no 
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Power over the Consciencea of men, but of the . jt,. 

Faith in every one^ not alwayes according to lie 

that Plant and Water?but of God himself,^t^t^vKrfcLS 

and swondly, because it is unreasonable in theti, who t^rS^ 

IS such danger m every little Errour. to require of a man 

reason of his own. to follow the Reason of any other 

mostTOices of many other men; Which is little better, tSov^tow 

his Salvation at crosse and pile. Nor ought those 
displeased with thw losse of their antient Authority^ For towe b 
none should know better then they, that power is ^ese^ed brthe 
same Vertues by which it is acquired; that is to siv, by Wi^ome 
Hu^ty Cleame^e of Doc^e, and sincerity 
and not by suppression of the NatnraU Sciences, and of the MoraH^ 
of Natura 1 Reason; nor by obscure Language; nor by ArrogatiS 
to themselves more Knowledge than they make aprLr; mr bl 
^ous Frauds; nor by such other faults, as in the P^tors of <5o^ 
Church are not only Faults, but also scandahs, apt to make men 
sti^ble one time or other upon the suppression of their Anthoritv 
But after this Doctrine, that the Glmrch mw MUitant is the Kim- 
dome of God spoken of in the Old and New Testament, was receiv^ 
m the World; the ambition, and canvasing for the Offices that 
belong thereunto, ,and especially for that great Office of being 1 
Christs^ Lieutenant, and the Pompe of them that obtained th^in 
the principall Publique Charges, became by degrees so evident, 
that they lost the inward Reverence due to the Pastorall Function: 
in so much as the Wisest men, of them that had any power in the 
avUl State, needed nothing but the authority of their Princes, to 
deny them any further Obedience. For, from the time that the 
Bishop of Rome had gotten to be acknowle^ed for Bishop Universal! 
by pretence of Succession to St. Peter, their whole Hierarchy, or 
Kingdome of Darknesse, may be compared not unfitly to the 
Kin^dome of Fairies; that is, to the old wives Fables in England, 
concerning Ghosts and Spirits, and the feats they play in the ni^t. 
And if a man consider the originall of this great Ecclesiasticall 
Dominion, he will easily perceive, that the Paj^, is no other, than 
the Ghost of the deceased Eomane Empire, sitting crowned ufKin ibe 
grave thereof: For so did the Papacy start up on a Sudden out of 
the Ruines of that Heathen Power. 


The Language also, which they use, both in the Churches, and m 
their Publique Acts, being Latine, wMch is not commonly used by 
any Nation now in the world, what is it but the Ghost of tee OM 
Eomane Language ? 

The Fairies in what Nation soever they converse, have but one 
Universall Bang, which some Poets of ours call King Oheron; but 
the Scripture calls Beelzebub, Prince of Demons. The Eedeaias- 
tigues likewise, in whose Dominions soever they be found, acknow- 
ledge but one Universall King, the Pope. 

The Eedesiastigues are SpirituaU men, and GhosUp Fathers. 
The Fairies are Spirits, and Ghosts. Fairies and Ghosts inhabite 
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Darknesse, SoKfcudes, and Graves. The Ecdesiastiguee walke in 
Obscurity of Doctrine, in Monasteries, Churches, and Church-yards. 

The Ecdesiastiques have their Cathedral ^.Churches; -which, in 
"s^hat Towne soever they be ejected, by vertue of Holy Water, and 
certain Charmes called Exorcismes, have the power to make those 
Townes, Cities, that is to say. Seats ^of Empire. The Fairies also 
ha'^^e their enchai^ted Castles, and certam Gigantique Ghosts, that 
domineer over the Regions round about them. 

^'{iG Fairies are not to be seized on; and '"brought to answer for 
the hurt they do. So also the Ecdesiastiques vanish away from the 
Tribunals of CivillJustice. 

The Ecdesiastiques take from youffg men, the use of Reason, by 
certain Charms compounded of Metaphysiques, '"and Miracles, and 
Traditions, and Abused Scripture, whereby they are good for noth- 
ing else, but to execute what they command them. The Fairies 
likewise are said to take young Children out of their Cradles, and to 
change them into Natural! Fools, which Common people do therefore 
call Elves, and are apt to mischief. 

In what Shop, or Operatory the Fairies make their Enchantment, 
the old Wives have not determined. But the Operatories of the 
Clergy, are well enough known to be the Universities, tbst received 
their Discipline from Authority PontificiaU. 

When the Fairies are displeased with any Body, they are said 
to send their Elves, to pinch them. The Ecdesiastiques, when they 
are displeased with any Civi]l *State, make also their Elves, that 
is. Superstitious, Enchanted Subjects, to pinch their Prmoes, by 
preaching Sedition; or one Prince enchanted with promises, to 
pinch another. 

The Fairies marry not; but there be amongst them Inciibi, that 
have copulation with flesh and blond. The Priests also marry not. 

The Ecdesiastiques take the Cream of the Land, by Donations of 
ignorant men, that stand in aw of them, and by Tythes: So also 
it is in the Fable of Fairies, that they enter into the Dairies, and 
Feast upon the Cream, which they skim from the Milk. 

What kind of Money is currant in the Kingdome of Fairies, is not 
recorded in the Story. But the Ecdesiastiques in their Receipts 
accept of the same Money that we doe; though when they are to 
make any Payment, it is in Canonizations, Indulgences, and Masses. 

To this, and such like resemblances between the Papacy, and the 
Kingdome of Fairies,jxiB>y be added this, that as the Fairies have 
no existence, but in the Fancies of ignorant people, rising from the 
Traditions of old Wives, or old Poets: so the Spirituall Power of the 
Pope (without the bounds of his own Civill Dominion) consisteth 
onely in the Fear that Seduced people stand in, of their Excom- 
munications; upon hearing of false Miracles, false Traditions, and 
false Interpretations of the Scripture. 

It was not therefore a very difficult matter, for Henry 8. by his 
Exorcisms; nor for Qu. Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But 
who knows that this Spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by 
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Mission through the dry places of China, Japan, and'the Indies, that 
yeeld him little fruit, may not return, or rather an Assembly of 
Spuits worse than n^ enter, and ir^abite this dean swept house, 
and make the End thereof worse than the Beginning’ W it is 
not the Romane Gergy onely, that pretends the Kingdome of God 
to be of this World, and thersby to have a Power therein, distinct 
from that of the CiviU State. And this is all I had a designs to say 
concerning the Doctrine of the POLITIQUES. Which when I have 
reviewed, I shall willingly expose it to the censure of my Countrey 
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tbe contrariety of some of the Naturall jF%cuities of the 
Mind, one to another, as also of one Passion to another, and from 
their reference to Conversation, there has been an argument taken, 
to inferre an impossibility ths^ any one man should be sufficiently 
disposed to all sorts of Civill duty. The Severity of Judgment, they 
say, makes men Censorious, and unapt to pardon the Errours and 
Infirmities of other men: and on the other side, Celerity of Fancy, 
makes the thoughts lesse steddy than is necessary, to discern exactly 
between Right and Wrong. Again, in all Deliberations, and in all 
Pleadings, the faculty of solid Reasoning, is necessary: for without 
it, the R^lutions of men are rash, and their Sentences unjust: and 
yet if there be not powerfull Eloquence, which procureth attention 
and Cons«ftt, the effect of Reason will be little. But these are 
contrary Faculties; the former being grounded upon principles of 
Truth; the other *upon Opinions already receive^ true, or false; 
and upon the Passions and Interests of men, which are different, 
and mutable. 

And amongst the Passions, Courage, (by which I mean the Con- 
tempt of Wounds, and violent Death) enclineth men to private 
Revenges, and sometimes to endeavour the unsetlmg of the Publique 
Peace: And Timorousnesse, many times disposeth to the desertion 
of the Publique Defence. Both these they say cannot st^^id to- 
gether in the same person. 

And to consider the contrariety of mens Opinions, and Manners in 
generall, It is they say, impossible to entertain a constant Gvill 
Amity with all those, with whom the Businesse of the world con- 
strains us to converse: Which Businesse, consisteth almost in noth- 
ing else but a perpetuaU contention for Honor, Riches, and Authority. 

To which I answer, that these are indeed great difficulties, but not 
Impossibilities: For by Education, and Discip]jne, they may bee, 
and are sometimes reconciled. Judgment, and Fancy may have 
place in the same man; but by turnes ; as the end which he aimeth at 
requireth. As the Israelites in Egypt, were*sometimes fastened to 
their labour of making Bricks, and other times were ranging abroad 
to gather Straw: So also may the Judgement sometimes be fixed 
upon one certain Consideration, and the Fancy at another time 
wandring about the world. So also Reason, and Eloquence, 
(though not perhaps in the Naturall Sciences, yet in the Morail) 
may stand very wdl together. For wheresoever there is place for 
adorning and preferring of Errour, there is much more place for 
adorning and preferring of Truth, if they have it to adorn. Nor is 
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there any repugnancy between fearing the Laws, and not fearing 
a pnblique Enemy; nor between abstaining from Injury, and 
pardoning it in others. There is therefore no sftch Inconsistence of 
humane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some think. I have known 
cleemesse of Judgment, and largenesse of Fancy ; strength of Eeason, 
and graceful! Elocution; a Cburage lor the Warre, and a Fear for 
the Laws, and ali eminently in one man; and that was my most 
noble ande honored friend Mr. Sidney Godolphin; who hating no 
man, nor hated of any, was unfortunately slMn in the begi nnin g of 
the late Civill warre, in the Publique quarrell, by an undiscerned, and 
an undiseeming hand. 

To the Laws of Nature, declared iif the 15. Chapter, I would have 
this added. That every man is hound by Nature, as much as in him Ueth, 
to protect in Warre, the Authority , by which he is himself protected 
in time of Peace, For he that pretendeth a Right of Nature to 
preserve his owne body, cannot pretend a Right of Nature to destroy 
him, by whose strength he is preserved: It is a manifest contradic- 
tion of himselfe. And though this Law may bee drawn Jby conse- 
quence, from some of those that are there already mentioned^; yet 
the Times require to have it inculcated, and remembred. 

And because I find by divers English Books lately p'JSnted, that 
the Civill warres have not yet sufficiently taught men, in what point 
of time it is, that a Subject becomes obliged to tfie Conquerour; nor 
what is Conquest; nor how it comes about, that it obliges men to 
obey his Laws: Therefore for farther satisfaction of men'th^ein, I 
say^ the point of time, wherein a man becomes subject to a Conquer- 
our, is that point, wherein having liberty to submit to him, he oon- 
seuteth, either by expresse words, or by other sufficient sign, to be 
his Subject. \!^en it is that a man hath the liberty to submit, I 
have shewed before in the end of the 21. Chapter; namely, that 
for him that hath no obligation to his former Soveraign but that of 
an ordinary Subject, it is then, when the means of his life is within 
the Guards and Garrisons of the Enemy ; for it is then, that he hath 
no longer Protection from him, but is protected by the adverse party 
for his Contribution. Seeing therefore such contribution is every 
where, as a thing inevitable, (notwithstanding it be an assistance to 
the Enemy,) esteemed lawful! ; a total! Submission, which is but 
an assistance to tire Enemy, cannot be esteemed unlawful. Besides 
if a man consider that they who submit, assist the Enemy but with 
part of then estates, whereas they that refuse, assist him with the 
whole, there is no reason to call their Submission, or Composition 
an Assistance; but rather a Detriment to the Enemy. But if a 
man, besides the obligation of a Subject, hath taken upon him a new 
obligation of a Souldier, then he hath not the liberty to submit to a 
new Power, as long as the old one keeps the field, and giveth him 
means of subsistence, either in his Armies, or Garrisons: for in 
this case, he cannot complain of want of Protection, and means to 
live as a Souldier: But when that also fades, a Souldier also may 
seek his Protection wheresoever he has most hope to have it; and 
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may lawfully submit liimself to his new Master. AUd so much for 
the Time when he may do it lawfully, if hee will. If therefore he 
doe it, he is undoubfi^djj^ bound to be a true Subject: For a Contract 
lawfully made, cannot lawfully be brdten. ^ 

By this also a man may i&iderstand, when it is, that men may be 
said to be Conquered; and in «7hat the nature of Conquest, and the 
Bight of a Conquerour consisteth: For this Submi^ion is it implyeth 
thena^U. Conquest, is not the Victory it self; but the iii^cquisition 
by Victory, of a Bight, •over the persons of men. He ^»herefore that 
Is slain, is Overcome, but not Conquered: He that is taken, and put 
mto prison, or chaines, is not Conquered, though Overcome; for 
he is still an Enemy, and ma> save himself if hee can: But he 
that iipon promise *of Obedience, hath his Life and Liberty allowed 
him, is then Conquered, and a Subject; and not before. The 
Romanes used to say, that their Generali had Pacified such a 
Province^ that is to say, in English, Conquered it; and that the 
Countrey was Pacified by Victory, when the people of it had pro- 
mised Im^erata facere, that is, To doe what the Romane People com- 
manded~ ihem\ this was to be Conquered. But tins promise may be 
either expresse, or tacite: Expresse, by Promise: Tacite, by other 
signes. As^or example, a man that hath not been called to make 
such an expresse Promise, (because he is one whose power perhaps 
is not considerable;") yet if he live under their Protection openly, 
hee is imderstood to submit himself g to the Government: But if he 
Hve there secretly, he is lyable to any thing that may bee done to a 
Spie, and Enemy of the State. I say not, hee does any Injustice, 
(for acts of open Hostility bear not that name); but that he may 
be justly put to death. Likewise, if a man, when his Country is 
conquered, be out of it, he is not Conquered, nor Subject: but if at 
his return, he submit to the Government, he is bound to obey it. 
So that Conquest (to define it) is the Acquiiing of the Bight of 
Soveraignty by Victory. Which Bight, is acquired, in the peoples 
Submission, by which they contract with the Victor, promising 
Obedience, for Life and Liberty. 

In the 29. Chapter I have set down for one of the causes of 
the Dissolutions of Common-wmlths, their Imperfect Generation, 
consisting in the want of an Absolute and Arbitrary Legislative 
Power; for want . whereof, the Gvill Soveraign*is fain to handle 
the Sword of J ustice unconstantly, and as if it were too hot for him 
to hold: One reason whereof (which I have nqt there mentioned) is 
this, That they will all of them justifie the W^ar, by which their 
Power was at first gotten, and whereon (as they think) their Bight 
dependeth, and not on the Possession. As fi, for example, the 
Bight of the Kings of England did depend on the goodnesse of the 
cause of William the Conquerour, and upon their lineaU, and direct- 
est Descent from him; by which means, there would perhaps be 
no tie of the Subjects obedience to theii' Soveraign at this day in all 
the world: wherein whilest they needlessely think to justifie them- 
selves, they justifie all the successefull Rebellions that Ambition 
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shall at any time raise against them, and their Successors. There- 
fore I put down for one of the most effectual! jpeds of the Death of 
any State, that the Conqueiprs require no^onely a Subn^ion of 
mens actions to them for the future, bqt also an Approbation of all 
their actions past; when there is scarce a Common- wealj^h in the 
world, whose begmnings*can in consctence be justified. 

And because the name of Tyranny, sig^eth nothing more, nor 
lesse, thali the name of Soveraignty, be it^in one, or many<^en, 
saving that they that use the former word* are understood to bee 
angry with them they call Thants; I think the toleration of a 
professed hatred of Tyranny, is a Toleration of hatred to Common- 
wealth in general!, and another evM seed, not <jxffering much fr6m 
the former. For to the Justification of the Cause of a Conqueror, 
the Reproach of the Cause of the Conquered, is for the most part 
necessary: but neither of them necessary for the Obligation of the 
Conquered. And thus much I have thought fit to say upon the 
Review of the first' and second part of this Discourse. 

In the 35. Chapter, I have sufficiently declared out of.the Scrip- 
ture, that in the Common-wealth of the Jewes, God himself e was 
made the Soveraign, by Pact with the People; who wwre therefore 
called his Peaiiliar People^ to distinguish them from tlie rest of the 
world, over whom God reigned not by their Coqsent, but by his own 
Power: And that in this Kingdome Moses was Gods Lieutenant on 
Earth; and that it was he thatiold them what Laws God appointed 
them to be iniled by. But I have omitted to set down wEo were the 
Officers appointed to doe Execution; especially in Capital! Punish- 
ments; not then thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, 
as I find it since. Wee Imow that generally in all Common-wealths, 
the Execution of Corporeall Punishments, was either put upon the 
Guai^s, or other Soldiers of the Soveraign Power; or given to those, 
in whom want of means, contempt of honour, and hardness© of 
heart, concurred, to make them sue for such an Office. But amongst 
the Israelites it was a Positive Law of God their Soveraign, that he 
that was convicted of a capitall Crime, should be stoned to death by 
the People; and that the Witnesses should cast the first Stone, and 
after the Witnesses, then the rest of the People. This was a Law 
that designed who were to be the Executioners; but not that any 
one should throvf a Stone at him before Conviction and Sentence, 
where the Congregation was Judge. The Witnesses were neverthe- 
lesse to be heard before they proceeded to Execution, unlesse the 
Pact were committed in the presence of the Congregation it self, 
or in sight of the lawful! Judges; for then there needed no other 
Witnesses but the Judges themselves. Neverthelesse, this manner 
of proceeding being not thoroughly understood, hath given occasion 
to a dangerous opinion, that any man may kill another, in some 
cases, by a Right of Zeal; as if the Executions done upon Offenders 
in the Kingdom© of God in old time, proceeded not from the Sove- 
raign Command, but from the Authority of Private Zeal: which, if 
we consider the texts that seem to favour it, is quite contrary. 
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First, where the Levites fell upon the People, that^ad made and 
worshipped the Gol<^n CaMe, and slew three thousand of them; it 
was by the Commandement of Moses, Jrom the mouth of God; as is 
manifest, Exod. 32. 27. Aij|d when the Son of a woman of Israel? 
had blas;^emed God, they that heard it, did not kill him, but brought 
him before Moses, who put trim under custody, till God should 
give Sentence against him; as appears, Levit. 2^ 11, 12. Again, 
(NwMers 25. 6, 7.) when Phinehas killed Zimri and Cosbi, <tt was not 
by right of Private Zeafe: Their Crime was committecTin the sight 
of the Assembly; there needed no Witnesse; the Law was known, 
and he the heir apparent to the Soveraignty ; and which is th"^ princi- 
pal! point, the La'yfulnesse of^his Act depended wholly upon a 
subsequent Ratification by Moses, whereof he had no cause to doubt. 
And this Presumption of a future Ratification, is sometimes neces- 
sary to the safety [of] a Common-wealth; as in a sudden Rebellion, 
any man that can suppress© it by his own Power in the Countrey 
where it begins, without expresse Law or Commission, may lawfully 
doe it,^ and provide to have it Ratified, or Pardoned, whilest it is 
in doing, or after it is done. Also Nund). 35. 30. it is expressely 
said, Whoso^er ahall kiU the Murtkerer, shall hill him upon the loord 
of WitTiessesi but Witnesses suppose a formall Judicature, and 
consequently condeijm that pretence oi Jus Zeloiarum. The Law 
of Moses concerning him that enticeth to Idolatry, (that is to say, in 
the Kingdoms of God to a renouncing of his AUe^ance (Deut ll 8.) 
forbids xo conceal him, and commands the Accuser to cause him to 
be put to death, and to east the first stone at him; but not to kiU 
him before he be Condemned. And {Deut. 17. ver. 4, 5, 6.) the 
Procfesse against Idolatry is exactly set down: For God there 
speaketh to the People, as Judge, and commandeth them, when a 
man is Accused of Idolatry, to Enquire diligently of the FaoC and 
finding it true, then to Stone him; but still the hand of the Witnesse 
throweth the fixst stone. This is not Private Zeale, but Publique 
Condemnation, In like manner when a Father hath a rebellious 
Son, the Law is (Deut. 21. 18.) that he shall bring him before the 
Judges of the Town, and all the people of the Town shall Stone him. 
I^tly, by pretence of these Laws it was, that St. Steven was Stoned, 
and not by pretence of Private Zeal: for before hee was carried 
away to Execution, be had Pleaded his Cause ‘before the •High 
Priest. There is nothing in all this, nor in any other part of the 
Bible, to countenance Executions by Private Zeal; which being 
oftentimes but a conjunction of Ignorance and Passion, is against 
both the Justice and Peace of a Common-wealth. 

,In the 36. Chapter I have said, that it is not declared in what 
manner God spake supematurally to Moses: Not that he spake not 
to him sometimes by Dreams and Visions, and by a supernatural! 
Voice, as to other Prophets: For the manner how he spake unto 
him from the Mercy-Seat, is expressely set down Numbers 7. 89. m 
these words. From that time forward, when Moses entred into the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation to speak with Qod, he heard a Voice 
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which spake utUo him from over the Mercy-Seate, which is over the 
Arke of the Testimony, from between the Cheruhi'm he spake unto him. 
But it is not declared in wbat consisted tffe praieminence of the 
]Sanner of Gods speaking to Moses, above that of his speaking to 
other Prophets, as to Samuel, and to Abraham, to whom he also 
spake by a Voice, (that is, by Vision) Unlesse the difference consist 
in the cleemesse bf the Vision. Por Face to Face, and Mo^ to 
Mouth, c^nnj)t be literally understood of .the Infinitenesse, and 
Incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. 

And as to the whole Doctrine, I see not yet, but the Principles 
of* it are true and proper; and t^ Ratiocination solid. For/I 
ground the Civill Right of Soveraigns, and beth the Duty and 
Liberty of Subjects, upon the known naturall Inclinations of Man- 
kind, and upon the Articles of the Law of Nature; of which ho man, 
that pretends but reason enough to govern his private family, ought 
to be ignorant. And for the Power Ecclesiasticall of the same 
Soveraigns, I ground it on such Texts, as are both evident in them- 
selves, and consonant to the Scope of the whole Scripture.., And 
therefore am perswaded, that he that shall read it vdth a purpose 
onely to be informed, shall be informed by it. But fcur those that 
by Writing, or Publique Discourse, or by their eminent actions, 
have akeady engaged themselves to the maintaining of contrary 
opinions, they will not bee so easOy satisfied. For in such cases, it 
is naturall for men, at one and* the same time, both to propeed in 
reading, and to lose their attention, in the search of objections to 
that they had read before: Of which, in a time wherein the interests 
of men are changed (seeing much of that Doctrine, which seryeth 
to the establishing of a new Government, must needs be contrary 
to thgjt which conduced to the dissolution of the old,) there cannot 
choose but be very many. 

In that part which treateth of a Christian Common-wealth, there 
are some new Doctrines, which, it may be, in a State where the 
contrary were already fully determined, were a fault for a Subject 
without leave to divulge, as being an usurpation of the place of a 
Teacher. But in this time, that men call not onely for Peace, but 
also for Truth, to offer such Doctrines as I think True, and that 
manifestly tend to Peace and Loyalty, to the consideration of those 
that are yet in dehberation, is no more, but to offer New Wine, to bee 
put into New Cask, that both may be preserved together. And I 
suppose, that then, when Novelty can breed no trouble, nor disorder 
in a State, men are not generally so much inclined to the reverence 
of Antiquity, as to preferre Ancient Eixors, before New and well 
proved Truth. 

There is nothing I distrust more than my Elocution; which never- 
thelesse I am confident (excepting the Mischances of the Presse) is 
not obscure. That I have neglected the Ornament of quoting 
ancient Poets, Orators, and Philosophers, contrary to the custome 
of late time, (whether I have done well or iU in it,) proceedeth from 
my judgment, grounded on many reasons. For first, all Truth of 
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Doctrine dependeth either upon Eeasony or upon Scripture; both 
which give credit tomnany, but never receive it from any Writer. 
Secondly, the matters '^n question ar© not of Fact^ but of EigJU, 
wherein there is no place for4f itnesses. There is scarce any of those* 
old Writj^rs, that contradicteth not sometimes both himself, and 
others; which makes their ’i'estimonies insufficient. -Fourthly, 
Such Opinions as are taken only upon Credit of Antiquity, are not 
intrin^ecally the Judgmj^nt of those that cite them, bu^ Vf'ords that 
passe (like gaping) from mouth to mouth. Fiftly, it is many times 
with a fraudulent Designs that men stick their corrupt Doctrine 
with the Cloves of other mens Wit. Sixtly, I find not xhat the 
Ancients they cite,*took it for an Oranment, to doe the like with 
those that wrote before them. Seventhly, it is an argument of 
Indigestion; when Greek and Latine Sentences unchewed come up 
again, as they use to doe, unchanged. Lastly, though I reverence 
those men of Ancient time, that either have written Truth per- 
spicuously, or set us in a better way to find it out our selves; yet 
to the Antiquity it self I think nothing due: For if we wall reverence 
the Age, the Present is the Oldest, fi the Antiquity of the Writer, 
I am not syj^e, that generally they to whom such honor is given, 
were more Ancient when they wrote, than I am that am Writing: 
But if it bee well considered, the praise of Ancient Authors, proceeds 
not from the reverence of the Dead, but from the competition, and 
mutual^ ^nyy of the Living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole Discourse, nor in that 
I writ before of the same Subject in Latine, as far as I can perceive, 
contrary either to the Word of God, or to good Manners; or to the 
disturbance of the Publique Tranquillity. Therefore I think it may 
be profitably printed, and more profitably taught in the Univergjties, 
in case they also think so, to whom the judgment of the same 
belongeth. For seeing the Universities are the Fountains of Civill, 
and Morall Doctrine, from whence the Preachers, and the Gentry, 
drawing such water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (both 
from the Pulpit, and in their Conversation) upon the People, there 
ought certainly to be great care taken, to have it pure, both from the 
Venime of Heathen Politicians, and from the Incantation of Deceiv- 
ing Spirits. And by that means the most men, knowing their 
Duties, will be the less subject to serve the Ambftion of a few dis- 
contented persons, in their purposes against the State; and be the 
lesse grievM with the Contributions necessary^for their Peace, and 
Defence; and the Governours themselves have the lesse cause, to 
maintain at the Common charge any greater Army, than is necessary 
to make good the Publique Liberty, against the Invasions and 
Encroachments of forraign Enemies. 

And thus I have brought to an end my Discourse of Civill and 
EcclesiasUoall Government, occasioned by the disorders of the 
present time, without partiality, without application, and without 
other designe, than to set before mens eyes the mufcuall Relation 
between Protection and Obedience; of which the condition of 
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Humane Natur^ and tke Laws Divine, (both Natural! and Positive) 
require a.n inviolable observation. And though in the revolution 
of States, there can be no verv good Constell^idh for Truths of this 
nature to be bom under, (as having an^angry aspect from the dis- 
solvers of an old Government, and seeing but the backs of them that 
erect a ne’v^;) yet I cannot think it v*ill be condemned at tBis time, 
either by the Puhlique Judge of Doctrine, or by any that desires 
the continaance of Publique Peace. And in this hope I retu|pr to 
my interrupt^! Speculation of Bodies Natiitall; wherein, (if God 
give me health to finish it,) I hope the Novelty will as much please, 
as in the^ Doctrine of this Artificial! Body is useth to ofi§nd. Fof 
each Tmth, as opposeth no mans pi6fit, nor pleasure, is to ail men 
welcome. * 



